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“More Corns 


Than Ever 


But They Do Not Stay” 


The Story That Millions Tell 


This is not a way to prevent corns. 
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f Stop Pain Instantly 

. End Corns Completely : 
( rmnS are 25c Packages at Druggists let acorn spol 
needless. an hour of joy. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. Chicago and New York 














How Blue-jay Acts 7 
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Latest and Best Model. 
Five Days’ Free Trial. 

















: = Direct From | 


The Factory 
To Save You $51 


The Oliver Typewriter Company gives this guarantee: 


The Oliver Nine 


we now sell direct is the exact machine 


—our Model No. 9—which was formerly priced at $100. 


We do not offer a second-hand nor 
rebuilt machine. So do not confuse 
this new $49 Oliver with other offers. 

The $51 you now save is the result 
of new and efficient sales methods, 

Formerly there were over 15,000 
Oliver salesmen and agents. We had 
to maintain expensive offices in 50 
cities. Other costly and roundabout 
sales methods kept the price of type- 
writers around $100. 

By ending all these wastes and adopt- 
ing a new plan we save the American 
publie millions of dollars. 

The entire facilities of the Company 
aredevotedexclusively tothe production 
and distrioution of Oliver Typewriters. 


How to Save 
This is our plan: You may have an 
Oliver for free trial by answering this 
advertisement. 
Or if you wish further information, 
check the coupon. 





Used By Big Business 


It is the same commercial machine 
used by U.S. Steel Corporation; Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co.; Curtis Publish- 
ing Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Com- 
pany; Baldwin Locomotive Works; 
Ward Baking Company; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company; Western 
Clock Company —“ Big Ben;” Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica; ‘and a host of 
others. Over 600,000 have been sold. 

















This Coupon 





When you write to advertisers please 


Is Worth $51 


mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


We will send you an Oliver Nine 
direct to your office or home for five 
days’ free trial; it does not cost you 
acent. Nor are you under the slightest 
obligation to buy. 

We give you the opportunity to be 
your own salesman and save $51. You 
are the sole judge. No salesmen need 
influence you. 

If you decide to keep the Oliver, pay 
us at the rate of $3 per month. If you 
do not wish to keep it, we even refund 
the transportation charges. That is all 
there is to our plan. It is simplicity 
itself. 


A Favorite 

This standard keyboard, visible 
Oliver has long been the world’s 
model. If you remember, Oliver 
introduced visible writing. 

Year after year, Oliver inventors 
have set the pace. Today’s model— 
the Nine—is their greatest achieve- 
ment. 

Any stenographer may turn to the 
Oliver and operate it like any other 
machine. In fact, its simplicity recom- 
mends it to people who have never 
used a typewriter before. 

This Oliver Nine is the finest, the 
costliest, the most successful model we 
have ever built. If any typewriter is 
worth $100, it is this handsome ma- 
chine—the greatest Oliver triumph. 

Regardless of price, do not spendone 
cent upon any typewriter —whether 
new, second-hand, or rebuilt—do not 
even rent a machine until you have in- 
vestigated thoroughly our proposition. 





OLIVER 


Over 600,000 Sold 


This is the offer of The Oliver Typewriter Company 
a $2,000,000 concern. 
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Brand New Oliver Typewriters for Half What They Used to Cost. 


Sold Under a New Money-Saving Plan. 
No Money Down. 


Over a Year to Pay. 


It is waste, and therefore unpatri- 
otic, to pay more than $49 for a brand 
new, standard typewriter. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company, by 
this great, money saving, price re due- 
ing plan is entitled to your first con- 
sideration. 

Note the two-way coupon. Send at 
once for the free-trial Oliver, or for 
our startling book entitled ‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—-The Reason and 
the Remedy.”’ 

This amazing book exposes the fol- 
lies of the old selling plans and tells 
the whole story of the Oliver Rebellion. 
With it we send a new catalog, pictur- 
ing and describing the Oliver Nine. 

Don’t turn over this page without 
clipping the coupon. 

Canadian Price, $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1472 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Take Your Choice 


, Check the coupon for the 

Free Trial Oliver 
\ or for the Book. 
Mail today. 
You are not ob- & 
ligated to buy. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 


1472 Oliver Typewr:.ter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


[] Ship mea new Oliver Nine for five davs’ free 
inspection. If | keep it, 1 will p: 9 at th 


per month. The title to remain in y 


paid for. 


rate of $3 
until fully 


My shipping point iS......cccccccccccccsesevvecoces 
This does not place me under any obligation to bu 
If | choose to return the Oliver, I wi'l ship it back 
at your expense at the end of five days. 
Do not send a machine vwntil I order it. Mail 
me your book—‘*The H‘gh Cost of Typewriters 


The Reason and the Remedy,” 
alogue and further information. 


Name.... 


Street Address 
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Virginia Valli 


helping “‘clean up’’ in 


**The Fibbers’’ 


Essanay Photoplay 
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Ingrams 
Milkweed 
Cream © 


Night after night as you watch your favorites 


envied, too, perhaps? You can have just such a complexion, 


> screen have vou wondered at the beauty +. 
of the screen have yot é J Wry ex 


and perfection of their complexions? And 





Chicago, Ill., Oct. 3, 1917 


S { sof O and free from the blemishes brought by a 
smooth, sof t, col rful, and fre | § ; F. F. INGRAM CO.:: 
wind, sun, flying dirt, weather changes, and natural causes, too 

: ' I find Ingram’s Milkweed Crcam 


Just use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream as they use it, steadily, of great benefit to the complexion. 


daily. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you know, is the one cream It is so helpful in protecting the 
. ’ ie 3 . ; =F : a ‘ skin from the ravages of the cle- 
possessing distinct curative and healing qualities in addition to its ete alin anins 
Nps ; ra 2 ik 2 ‘ ‘ : ments, so much more so than or- 
cleansing and softening ability. Useit tonight. Use it consistently. eins cull craiinns 


And you can look forward to having the complexion you long for. (Signed) 


Buy It in Either 50c or $1.00 Size 
“S 
~ 


VIRGINIA VALLI 











Chere is 
Beauty 





in Bary In gia m's Ingram's Send us 10c in stamps for 


our Guest Room Package 
Voir LO, 7 containing Ingram’s Face 
OUVETGINE LJE * . 
FACE POWDER | Powder and Rouge in novel 
| “Just toshow a proper glow”’ use — 2 . 
A complexion Pow wde re aper a touch a Ingram’s Rouge on the pul se packet S, and Milk- 


ee distinguished b 


a5 cheeks. A sate preparation for z és r 
iat it stays on. Ft ul thermo ore | a gg hein tening the natural W eed Cream, Zodenta Tooth 
1 powder of excelled deli- Thecolot ing matteris notz ib- . 
Bye pe Ragan ote ane ar a ae ee atelyper. Powder and Perfume in 
fperfume. Fourtints—Whit« fum = Solid cake. Three she des 


Pink, Flesh and Brunette—30 Light. Medium and Dark,—50c Guest Room sizes. 


F REDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 


Established 1885 
Windsor, Canada 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A 
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James R. Quirk, Editor 
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Cover Design —Alma Rubens 
From a Pastel Portrait 
Duotone Art Portraits: Mollie King 
| Jane and Katherine Lee 
| The Talmadge Sisters 
Ethel Barrymore and her Children 





1918 Editorial 

The Golden Girl of the West Elizabeth Peltret 
Mary Miles Minter, a Riley Heroine. 

And George Did It Kenneth McGaffey 


And George Beban is Doing It Now 

Edith Storey (Photograph) 

“Quick, Watson, the Needles!” (Photographs) 
The Needles Click as the Cameras Whirr. 


Beating Them to It (Fiction) Frederic Arnold Kummer 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell. 
One of a Great Series of “Inside” Studio Stories. 


From Stenography to Stardom Frances A. Ludwig 
Virginia Valli Accomplishes the Impossible. 
Betty Takes a Hand (Fiction) Frances Denton 


Fictionized Version of Photoplay’s Prize-winning Scenario 
Come Through! 

The Movie Fan Does His Bit Through the War-tax. 
Alice Joyce and Her New Clothes (Photographs) 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION 


OTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


"The National Movie Publication” 


Next Month 


Griffith is Back 

htiow true that old adage “No man 
is a prophet in his own country.’ 
David Wark Griffith, the greatest gen 
ius the screen has produced, went to 
Europe and was proclaimed everywhert 
as a great artist. In America there are 
those who should know better, but 
still think of him merely as a “movie 
director.” In Englard he was enter 
tained graciously by the King and 
Queen. The Government afforded him 
every facility. People pointed him out 
saying, “There goes Mr. Griffith the 
great American Cinema director—the 
man who made ‘The Birth of a Na 
tion.” It’s the old story. Twenty 
years from now we 2re going to think 
a lot more of David Wark Griffith 
than we do of most of the people who 
are breaking into the front pages to 
day. America will be proud of him; 
will look upon him ¢s the first great 
master of the first great art America 
has given the world 

In the March issue of PHorTopLay 
Mr. Griffith will give you his impres 
sions of the world contiict and a lit 
tle insight into the nature of his next 
picture. The story will be accom 
panied by some remarkable photo 
graphs, which are in reality “stills” of 
his next great play 


“Fakes” 

No, we are not alluding to some of 
the personalities connected with the 
picture business todsy. This is just 
a hint of a very interesting story, a 
companied by some really remarkable 
illustrations. It is to ke called “Fakes 
and Fallacies of the Films.” You have 
many times asked yourself, “How do 
they do it?” when viewing scenes of 
railroad wrecks, subm*rine life, burn 
ing buildings, automobile accidents, or 
other thrillers. This story which is to 
appear in the March issue, is a swift 
moving, accurately illustrated story 
that tells you just what you have been 
wanting to know. 
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Douglas Fairbanks’ Own Page 
“Doug” on “Doing Your Bit.” 


Co-Stars (Fiction) Charles McMurdy 


lilustrated by R. M. Brinkerhoft 
Emulates Farnum and Wins the Girl. 
Olive Tells Her Secrets 
Olive Tell is Beautiful—am 
Now Who’s the Thief? 
The Theatre, Not the Screen 
“Lights! Ready! Quiet! Camera! Shoot!” 
A Story of Two Women Directors. 
Photoplay Writing John Emerson and Anita Loos 
First of a Great Series by Two People Who Know. 
The Learnin’ of Jim Benton (Fiction) 
A Story of the West, from the Photoplay. 


“Young Jones” 
Harriette Underhill 
/a Suffragette. 


Brandon Fuller 


Frances Denton 


Jerome Shorey 


A Package of Pep and a Bottle of Pop (Photograph) 


Close-Ups Editorial Comment 


It Never Can Happen Again Cameron Pike 
Harold Lockwood is Interviewed—and Doesn’t Know It. 
The Shadow Stage Randolph Bartlett and Kitty Kelly 


Reviews of the Latest Photoplays. 


Here’s News for Mr. Hoover (Photographs) 
From Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle 


Branded by Cupid (Fiction) Edward S. O’Reilly 


Iilustrated by D. C. Hutchison. 
“Tim Todhunter” Encounters a Studio Feminist. 


In the Good Old Days (Photographs) 


A Little Bit Old-Fashioned, We Loved Them Just the Same. 
She Vindicates the Judges (Photographs) 
Eileen from the Emerald Isle 


Sut 


K. Owen 


Miss Percy’s Knitting a Scarf for a Sammy 
The Author Gets His Alfred A. Cohn 
Times Have Changed; But the Author Isn’t Worrying. 


A Good Indian but a Live One 
Monroe Salisbu What He Always Wanted to Be. 


The Good-for-Nothing (Fiction) 
Retold from the Filmplay of the Same Name. 
God Must Have Made the World (Photograph) 


At Home (Photographs) 
Where They “Hie Them Home, 


Allen Corliss 


ry is 


Felix Baird 


at Evening’s—”’ 
Plays and Players By Cal Yorke 
What They Have Been Doing and What They’re Going to Do. 
The Girl on the Cover 
Alma Rubens—the Girl with the Eyes. 
Stars in the Sky 
Ellen Woods 
a and David Wark Griffith. 
Maybe You Would Like to Take War Movies 
And Then Again, Maybe Not 
A Highbrow Villain from the Arctic Circle 
Randolph Bartlett 
vas Born in Umea; That’s Why He’s So Cold-blooded. 


Heavens, What a Wonderful Blonde! 


Wanda Pe ttit, Back in Sea 


Why Do They Do It? 


Film Critics Point 


John A. Gray 
Stars of the Screen and Their 


Horoscopes of Alla Nazimovy 


Homer Croy 


Warner Oland 


K. Owen 
ttle, Dreamed of Higher Things. 
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Pity the Poor Studio Children 


Is the title of our baby star story 
for March. If you think the picture 
kiddies are blasé, affected little minxes, 
you'll change your mind after reading 
this story. After viewing these pic 
tures it will show you that these little 
people have a lot more fun in the 
films than you used to have when you 
carried water for the elephants in the 
circus. 


Charles Chaplin, Duector 


Charles Spencer Chaplin is tired of 
being merely the world’s funniest man. 
Maybe he cherishes a secret yearning 
to wear a sport shirt, puttees and shout 
through a megaphone. You'll think 
so at any gate when you see the pic 
tures of him “shooting’’ scenes from 
the pictures that have been making 
vou laugh during the past year. 


“Grand Crossing Impressions” 


If you are a 
you haven't 


reader of PHoTOPLAY 
missed some of the little 
gems written by Delight Evans. We 
are going to tell you a little more 
about Miss Evans some day, but right 
here we want to tell you about a lit 
tle depariment she is going to have, 
beginning with the next issue. You 
know Chicago is the grand crossing 
for all film folks going East and West. 
Usually they are obliged to sit an 
hour or two for the trains and some 
times they stick around here for a 
day or two. They are always kind 
enough to drop in and say “Hello” to 
PHotopLay. Miss Evans is going to 
tell you just what she thinks of them. 
She meets them from month to month. 
Take a tip from the Editor. Watch 
Grand Crossing Impressions 


Personalities 


Virginia 
«irl—and 


Pearson is the March cover 
Artist Haskell Coffin has 
caught and canvassed her brunette 
beauty against a striking blue-green 
background of Cooper-Hewitt lights. 
Really, we can recommend this cover. 
Inside there is a story about “Virginia 
from Kentucky.” 


Would you like to know what Bessie 
Barriscale fears most of all? Would 
you like to know the haunting dread 
that stalks beside her wherever she 
goes? Elizabeth Peltret found it out 
and tells you all about i: in the March 
ProtopLtay. Miss Barriscale does most 
of the talking and she is occasionally 
interrupted by friend husband—you 
know—Howard Hickman But he is 
such a good actor that be is not merely 
a member of the “husband club.” 

















Oh, there are so many good things 
in that issue that we are really tired | 
of trying to tell you about them all 
You'll have to take some of them for y) 
cranted. You won't be disappointed. _/} 
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| 4AP ROSE Py. 


[fsoar ‘ 


Daily Bathing a Joy! 


with 


JAP ROSE SOAP 


The “‘Instant Lather’’ Soap 


Unless you are using this delightful soap you cannot fully 
enjoy your daily bath, so necessary to complete health. 


JAP ROSE is essentially a bath soap—it lathers instantly and freely in hard 
or soft water, and rinses quickly, leaving an 


invigorated “clean all over feeling,” with the 
knowledge of perfect cleanliness. 


Ideal for shampooing — makes the hair fluffy 
and glossy. 


Special Offer to Photoplay Readers: —For 20c to 
pay packing, postage, etc., we will send you a Week End 
Package containing a miniature each of Jap Rose Soap, Talcum 


Powder, Cold Cream and Toilet Water. 
JamesS. Kirk & Co.,721 E. Austin Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 








~ 
Pay $75 to $150 Month. 
U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS 
Railway Mail Clerks—City Mail Car- SEN D 
riers—Postoffice Clerks—Clerks ( oo apne 


at Washington, D. C. 


HUNDREDS MEN AND Franklin Institute 


WOMEN WANTED Dept.K196, Rochester, N.Y 
Comn yout iffie T pon, fille ita rected, 
— al " pk ‘ a 
al ‘ ‘ 
ire Hi | i 
‘ 1 (4 rr 
( u“ , rth at i here che 
Cc OU PON 








. Railway Mail Clerk [$900 to $1800 | 
Postoffice Clerk [$810 to $120 
Postotfice Carrier | $810 to $1200) 
Rural Mail Carrier | $590 to $1290). 
Bookkeeper 1 $90 to $1800] 


Customs Positions | $800 to $1500] 
.Invernal Revenue [$700 to $1800] 
Stenographer {31100 to $1500] 
Clerk in the Department 

at Washington [$900 to $1500] 
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Don’t Stop Growing! 
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Make up 


Train your brain! 


Sroaden »our mental vision! Ahigh 

omaes ducation multiplies your for Lost 
chances for success in busi ness or 

Spann Time! 
Study this intensely interesting 


course in idle hour t it Men anc 1 women who 
interfering with 


“Cash in" on yo 


home with« 
yur re ilar work, 
ir natural ability. 


Choice of 20 Courses |i 


We have helped 
womentowin! Letu 





able $+ Ad nity. 


men and 
help you, too. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 
for FREE Book and Full Information 

















American School 


of Correspondence, Chicago. U.S.A, 








Dept. P-1532. Gentlemen: Please send me booklet and 
tell me how T can fit myself ‘If for the position marked X, 
« High School Oourse +++-Shop Superintendent 

. Electrical Engineer ooee Lawyer 
.-- Telephone Engineer susiness Manager 
. Architect e+e Auditor 
.Draftsman eee Certitie d Public Acc’at 
suilding Contractor eee Stenographer 
Structural Engineer e+». Bookkeeper 
«+» Mechanical Engineer eee- Fire Ins. Adjuster 
. Civil Engineer eee Danitary Engineer 
. Steam Engineer Automobile Engineer 
PRAM: ccceusesees Corceccceccccecoccccoecccccccoscces occcceccoes 


SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years. 
The Acknowledged Authority on 
pe eee de 


ALVIEN 






Fach department a large school in AGE 

~. | : PHOTO. PLAY 
I tr ( flord New ND 

Sams daemens Wile ts ‘DANCE ARTS 


A.T. IRWIN, Secretary 
225 West S7th Street, near Groadway, New York 


‘C9 10 ‘00 aViek 


pe : oon 
ean quali ry f af Wt inating 


nities now.Y 
Pp 
LEARN EROTOSRAPHY | 


v 7 
Three m i cov = 
M branche Expert train y + es 
up-to-date studios, Day or evening } ? 
me classe Ea py terms Call or write | C 
A for free be ‘. \ re } 


N.Y. INST. OF PHOTOGRAPHY “> F 
Dept. 32, 141 W. 36th St., N.Y. City . 
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This Section Pays. Rate 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 








































































































0 COMMISSION EVER >! TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
‘ sel | money iver ever vented. Sample i lated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illus- 
7 Mi ( . Qvee Bld Lou.svil ce. ved Coil Valu Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
—_— . prices, It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
a. toe sen ed alee Seat ane Ge Le Hox 127, Le Roy, N.Y, wi 
1 ers ft re i I Al ws; inyone can OOOO 
Metallic Letter Co., 414 N, Clark St., WE PAY TO $80. 00 FOR CERTAIN LARGE CENTS 
‘ S5.00 for certa le cents, e, igh premoun Lil 
wr for} con 12 Man in ei lation. 
AGENTS, $60 “WEEKLY. WONDERFUL WINTER your sift . Sor hy 1 ‘Many ae ae n. Watch 
tay bile fuel redu perating expenses half. Outtit c ‘ ul _ Numis ic Rg wor ri Peat pre 
a line. Sent. See, Loui ae ie Ls, ar. Numismat Bank, Dept. 75, J] W h, 
TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPT AY WHAT STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL 7040. DISCOUNT 
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“Here’s Where We Got Our Start” 





“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember the night you urged me to send it 
in to Scranton? ‘Then how happy we were when I came home with the news 
of my first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my place as Manager, our home, 


our comforts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now know the joy of happy, prosperous 
homes because they let the International Correspondence Schools prepare them 
in their spare time for bigger work. You will find them in city, town and 
country—in office, factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on farms and on railroads. 
There are clerks who became Advertising Managers, Salesmen and Executives; 
carpenters who became Architects and Contractors; mechanics who became 
lingineers and Electrical Experts; men and boys who rose from nothing at all 


to splendid responsible positions. 


There are such men as Jesse G. Vincent, who advanced 
from toolmaker’s apprentice to Vice President of Engi- 
neering of the Packard Motor Car Company. Such 
men as H. E. Gardner, who won through I. C. S. spare 
time study the training that equipped him to build the 
great Equitable Building. These are but examples. 
They have proved what men with ambition can do. 


More than a million men and women in the last 26 
years have advanced themselves in position and salary 
through I. C.S. help. Over 100,000 are studying right 
now. You can join them and get in line for promotion. 


The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to choose 
your career from this list and mail this coupon here 
and now. 
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Girl on the Cover” 


says she’s in love with the 
smart, trim fit of her 


BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


She appreciates, too, their velvet-like 
smoothness they’re comfortable. 
Knit-in shape. No seams. 


























Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle and Cottor 
Sold at Leading Store: 


Booklet Sent pon Re quest 


Burson Knitting Co.. 


82 Park Street, Rockford, IIl 
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/ OLLIE OF MANHATTAN,”’—showing that it is possible to be born in 
New York and achieve distinction. And Mollie King explodes another 
theory by being as clever as she is pretty. She is being featured in Pathe serials. 
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1111S is my little sister, Jane,” said Katherine Lee,when she was asked to make 
a speech, recently. The combined ages of these babies are just a dozen years 
already made their little selves world famous in Fox productions. 




















Charlotte Fairchild 


) OULD it annoy you if you were the only star of your name, and then some- 
one named Selznick decided to star your younger sister? It didn’t annoy 
Norma Talmadge a bit, for she’s just had her picture taken with sister Constance. 








ERE are three good reasons why Ethel Barrymore (Mrs. Russell Colt) is 
one of the most wholesome, human actresses of today. The tall boy is 
Samuel, the little girl is Ethel II and the boy in the seat of honor is John Drew. 
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ERE’S a whole New Year for you, fresh from the Workshop of Time. 
It is perfect. It is Eternity’s annual gift to Mankind, to do with as KS 
it will. It is free from the blemishes of human misdeeds and mistakes. le 
For twelve months it is ours, to work with and play with, to think with and > 
love with, to laugh with and sigh with. And then, when the twelve months 
have passed, what then? Then we must hand it back to the Maker of Years, Misia 
and show what we have done with this gift. i 





ANGER KAKA KKAKA 





For the next twelve months, all that we hope and fear, all that we do and all } A 
that we neglect to do, all that we creaie and all that we destroy, will become a bay 
part of the gift, to make it ugly and weak, or beautiful and strong. ii 
S The year is ours. iS 
> What will you do with it, you army of shadows on the screen? Will you | 
LK] — of yourselves as a chosen people, set apart to bring to the world a greater 
> meed of joy, or as a mere hurrying mob, scrambling frantically for dollars? Will 
S you think, as you play each scene, that back of the clicking camera stand millions 
2 of men, women and children, pleading with you to do your best for them, or will 
KG you think of the task as just something to be done in order to get your salary? 
> The year is yours—you must decide. 
> What will you do with it, you rulers of the world of make-believe? Will 
. 2 you think of your art as a business, or of your business as an art? Will you 
Ky say, “Make this picture, because it will sell”? or “Make this picture, because it 
> deserves to sell”? Will you take a sordid path to easy dollars, or search for the 
Led higher road with patient faith that worthy achievement will finally win its due 
Ky reward? 
} 





The year is yours-—you must decide. 

What will you do with it—you millions in the darkened theatres? Will 
you search out the fruits of earnest endeavor, or will you lend your support 
to them who pander to your appetite for sensation? Will you hunt for what is 
good, or go about sneering at what is bad? 

The year is yours—you must decide. 

But always remember this—that when the time has come, and you must hand 
back the gift to the Maker of Years, that which is perfect today, untouched 
by human hand, will then record your every thought and deed. This is your 
responsibility. Think of it then, not as responsibility, but as opportunity. 



































ARY MILES MINTER did not float out on any 
tobacco cloud. Instead, she sat on a couch and 
knitted with a rapidity that proved her thor- 
oughly expert. She was dressed in purple velvet 
which brought out in sharp relief the vivid yet soft color- 
ing of her skin and hair and eyes—a coloring that makes 
her more exquisitely lovely in real life than she is on the 
screen. She looked as if Riley had made his verse for her. 
Her real name is Juliet Shelby and she was born in 
Shreveport, La., April 1, 1902, which makes her fifteen, 
“going on sixteen” years old. She became Mary Miles 
Minter when she was nine years old and playing in The 
Littlest Rebel with the Farnum and 
William. 

“The real Mary Miles Minter was a cousin who died 
when she was a baby,” said “Julie,” as the home folks 
call her. “She was nine years older than I, and my mother 
naturally thought of her when it looked as though we 
would have to close the show because I wasn't sixteen 
years old. So, when the Gerry man came, mother showed 
him the birth certificate of Mary Miles Minter and said 
that I was Juliet Shelby’s cousin. She had padded me all 
up beforehand, too, as I was supposed to be a dwarf. My, 


brothers, Dustin 


16 





The Gold 





Photographs 
by 
Stage 


This picture was sent 
to PHOTO PLAY with 
the request that it be 
touched up and M. M 
| M’s. freckles removed. But 
the freckles are there. And 
why shouldn’t she have 
freckles? Did you ever see 
a healthy kid without ’em ? 
To our mind this is a 
photographic barrage that 
should silence all doubters 
of her youth. 














but we were scared. We got by all right, though, but I had 
to keep my cousin’s name until mine was forgotten.” 

The fact that New York fell in love with the little girl 
of “The Littlest Rebel” is too well known to need men- 
tion. Not so the fact that at the time she was “no pam- 
pered, velvet-and-ermine-clad doll, whose charms are em- 
phasized by curls,” to quote the New York Dramatic 
Mirror of November 22, to11. “but a ragged, straight- 
haired, woman-faced little one. Critically analyzed,” the 
article goes on to say, “the visage of this small conqueror 
of a big city is not pretty, except in the inevitable pretti- 
ness of childhood in any state—”’ 

Mary Miles Minter likes that clipping. It proves that, 
radiantly beautiful as she is now, she did not walk into 
fame on the strength of that beauty. 

“TL loved ‘The Littlest Rebel.’ she said. 
something really dramatic in pictures 
‘Elaine,’ for instance. 

“King Arthur is my ideal man,” she went on, “King 
Arthur or Lancelot, but really I don’t like any men very 
much. Even King Arthur had a fault: he was so busy 
taking care of his Kingdom and his Table Round that he 
neglected his wife.” 


“T want to do 
like Tennyson’s 































By Elizabeth Peltret 


“A face of fairy beauty, and a form of airy grace, 
Floats out on my tobacco, as the Genii from the vase, 
And I thrill beneath the glances of a pair of azure eyes. 


I ” 
As glon ing as the summer, and as tender as the skies. 


She is very girlish. 

‘My favorite play used to be ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ but 
it isn’t any more. It seems too sentimental, somehow, and 
then, too, I believe so firmly in life after death—you know 


that Romeo and Juliet lived good lives, and that in the 


end they were together and happy— it really doesn’t 
seem a bit sad t6 me—not a bit.” 

She has quick, intuitive likes and dislikes and, as 
soon as she meets people, associates them with some 
color or combination of colors, that seem to suit 
them most. She has given colors to all the people 
with whom. she played on the stage, going as “far” 
back as the time of her first appearance 
when she was five years old, in Cameo 
Kirby with Nat Goodwin and Maude Fealy. 

*T can’t remember what color I gave Mr. 


} 


~~ 


Goodwin,” she said, “but Maude Fealy’s 
was white and yellow, Mrs. Fiske was 
beige; Robert Hilliard, French gray, and < Ze 


Emily Stevens—lI had a great deal of trouble 
giving a color to Miss Stevens. For her, I 
thought of marigold with a narrow stripe of 
violet, but I wasn’t exactly sure. Mary 





en Girl of the West 


Mother, Grandmother, and 
Sister assist while Juliet 
demonstrates that even swans 
have an eye for beautv- and 

popcorn! 
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You may have been “ caught” reading, Mary But child! 


Pickford is many different colors, but they are elways warm 
and soft and beautiful—she is like a sunset sky. Dustin 
and William Farnum are very different. To William I 
gave russet brown and woodland green, while to Dustin 
1 gave purple streaked with cerise. I gave Madame 
Bertha Kalich violet streaked with crimson.” She laughed 
lightly. “Perhaps | put in the crimson because she got 
mad at me once. We made it all up afterward and I 
love her. 

“In the play, she was supposed to be my mother and 
all through rehearsals I persisted in skipping when she 
wanted me to walk. Finally she said, ‘Oh, it is true! The 
child CAN’T walk! Come here to me, Little One. 1, 
Kalich, will teach you how to walk!” (Miss Minter had 
laid aside her knitting and was giving a funny imitation 
of herself and Madame Kalich.) 

Madame Kalich went on, ‘I am your mother, 
but vou have not seen me for a long time. Come, express 


‘See!’ 











just how Kalich 
wanted her to do, she 
| took two little steps 
and drew back a little, 
then three little steps 
and drew back a little, 
finishing up in a run.) 
“It wasn’t natural for 
me to do it that way,” 
she went on. * Madame 
rehearsed me. again 
and again, but I 
wanted to skip and so 
1 could not—or would 
not—do it right. Any- 
way, I didn’t skip on 
the night of the per- 
formance; I walked, 
but not-—oh, not—as 
Kalich wanted me to! 
I held my knees 
stiff as if they were 
sticks— (she illus- 
trated with telling ef- 
fect)—it broke Kalich 
all up and she wis 
furious. ‘The child 
have ruin everyt’ing.’ 
she said. ‘She have 
deser-r-crate my art!” 
“All of us get mad 
when we have some 
good cause for it. | 
can remember just i5 
well how mad I got at 
Maude Fealy because 
| she used one of my 
socks a handker- 
chief, and I was only 
about five vears old. It 
was during Cameo 
Kirby. Miss Fealy 
had a dreadful cold, 
she had mislaid her 
handkerchief, and had 
, | only a few seconds be- 
. 7 | fore it was time for her 
re to go on. She was 
<y looking around desper- 
| ately, when she spied 
Mama _ standing there 
with a pair of my 
socks. ‘Oh, give me 
that, please,’ she said 
und snatched of them. I had to go on ‘sockless!’ 
“Here, at the studio, everything goes like clockwork,” 
she remarked. “I’m living the most monotonous life.” 
Her days are, for the most part, spent at the studio, and 
her evenings at lessons. She is taking music (vocal and 
piano), I'rench and literature, and has three tutors, giving 
two nights a week to each. Even in as small a city as 
Santa Barbara, she is personally very little known, out- 
side of the Hotel Arlington where she lives with her 
mother, grandmother, and her beautiful brunette sister. 
Margaret Shelby. But, of course, Mary Miles Minter is 
none the less a favorite subject of conversation and some of 
the things said about her would make good plots for sce- 
narios. For instance, one day Margaret Shelby was sitting 


as 











as 
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Isn’t that a dictionary ? 


one 


next to some of the inhabitants of Montecito, the millionaire 
colony, in a picture show, when she heard one say: 

“Mary Miles Minter is thir-r-rty-nine years old; you'd 
never think it, would you?” 





“Oh, I don't know!” said the other. ~They hide it with care PuHoropLay MaAGAzinr, because | want to tell you all 


make-up, you know.” 


“She looks so dainty,” said the first. “But really, she You know, when If was on the stage, | was pleased with 
is quite ignorant and uneducated. She was born in New my little successes. But I never dreamed that some day 
York on the east side. Her father was a common drunk, | would have so many friends. You have made me 
and her mother had to scrub office floors for a living. At very happy; and I shall do my best to please you always. 
last, her father disappeared and her mother died-—of ex “Perhaps by the time this reaches you, Christmas will 


haustion, probably. She was adopted by a neighbor almost) have come and gone. But the thought is uppermost in 
as poor as her parents had been. This neighbor took my mind, and I wish you all the merriest Christmas pos- 
care of her until she was about sixteen years old. Then.a — sible. and the happiest New Year. 


show girl saw her, noticed her beauty and got her a place ~Your Friend from Shadow-Land 
in the chorus. She worked herself up from there, grad- “Mary Mites MINrer.”’ 


ually. Remarkable, 
isn’t it?” 

Margaret Shelby 
thought that it was re- 
markable. For a mo- 
ment she had an intense 
desire to enlighten 
them, but she didn’t. 
“It would really have 
done no good,” she said. 

As a matter of fact, 
Mary Miles Minter is 
descended from a_ fa- 
mous pioneer and In- 
dian fighter, Gen. Isaac 
Shelby, who became the 
first Governor of Ken- 
tucky and she never 
suffered, even the least 
little bit, from poverty. 

She has a fervid am- 
bition, is direct, earnest 
and sincere. 

“T know that 1 will 
do big things,” she 
suid. Thesentence 
was, of course, without 
a trace of egotism. She 
was ignoring the fact 
that her name is fa- 
mous all over the world. 
“T have my wagon 
hitched to the very 
highest star of all and 
I'm determined to get 
there and sit right on 
the top of it, some 
day.” 

It was just as we 
were leaving: and Mary 
called us back. 

“Ves?” 

“T wonder if I might 
write a little letter to 
the people who have 
been so kind to me 
send them a little mes- 
sage through PuHorto- 
PLAY?” 

We agreed that it 
would be very nice in- 
deed; and Mary disap- 
peared for some min- 
utes. When she came 
back she handed me 
the letter, with a little 
smile, half-shy, half- 
triumphant. 

“Deer Friends 
Kverywhere: 

“I’m writing to you, 








The Golden Girl of the West 19 





















































that I’ve been hoping to tell you for a long, long time. 

















Riley must have known a Mary Miles Minter. And loved her. She is to thousands of fans the living spirit of 
**An Old Sweetheart of Mine.” 








And George Did It 


, ’ } 
George Beban s ascent to fame was neither 
< 
sudden nor easy, and certainly not mdde more so 
by Father n ho had other prospects for George. 
‘ 4 c 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


TER you, my dear Al- 
fonse! After you, my 
dear Gaston!” 
Everybody knows them, 
hut did you ever stop and think 
back how long these two famous 
personages have been displaying 
themselves in the comic supple- 
ments? I don’t know myself, but 
it was long before the photodrama 
began to flicker. Then there was a 
musical comedy version of Alfonse 
and Gaston which played the pistol 
opera circuit for several years-—and 
guess who was the 
man who first 
played Alfonse? 


Mr. Beban’s make-up 
for Latin roles is pertect. 
Not the smallest detail =~ 


is overlooked 





George Beban, Jr. “shoots” a domestic scene on the 
home in California. Papa and Mamma Beban are 


Ta-a—da— the curtains move. ‘Ta-a 
da— the official announcer steps forth. 
Coughs. Bows. Coughs again. ‘Ladies 

and— gentlemen.” — ( Pause.) —‘“I take 
great pleasure in introducing the speaker of 
the evening—the original Alfonse, who is 
none other than the famous interpreter of 
Latin characters,—Mister George Beban.” 


Ta-a— Ta-a— Ta-a—da. The curtains part, 
revealing Mister Beban in poses plastique of an 
Italian Peddler. | Applause.—Cheers.—Curtain. 


¢¢ ses ¢ se 

Those funny cartoons of Frederick Opper brought 
George Beban to the attention of the theatrical world 
and were the first step of the long ladder of successes 
his popularity has erected. His appearance in “Alfonse 
and Gaston” attracted the attention of a theatrical 
manager and Beban was given an opportunity to appear 
on Broadway with a real show and from then on it was 








































Mae we, j 
veranda of his 
featured. 


George Beban and 
George, Jr. who co- 
starred with Daddy 
in “Lost in Tran- 
sit.” Some distinc- 
tion for a young 
man not three 
years old. 


a cinch. How he developed from 
a French comic into the most fa- 
mous player of Italian types is a 
long and complicated story. 

To see Beban now on the screen 
as an Italian truck gardener or 
peddler, do one of his wonderful 
scenes with a little child--one of 
those scenes where you sneak the 
handkerchief out and dust the rain 
out of the corner of your eye—you 
cannot imagine him singing “A 
Flower from My Angel Mother’s 
Grave,’ with Lask’s “Bitters and 
Vigor of Life Medicine Show” in 
some Western tank, with the boost- 
ers among the crowd calling, *An- 
other bottle sold, Doctor!” at the 
saddest part. That was the time in 
Beban’s life when he had taken the 
name of “George Dink” so his irate 
male parent could not find him and 
haul him home. 

George was born in San Fran- 
cisco, where sO many eminent 
actors started from. He had a fine 
voice for a twelve-year-old kid and 
his father planned that he should 
become an opera singer. Accord- 
ing to George’s notion, it took too 
long to prepare for opera, so, with 
the help of his elder brother, he 
sneaked out and got a job with the 
old McKee Rankin Stock Company 
and made his debut on the stage 
as “Jack Mason, age 6, the tender 


cord that bound two loving hearts 
together.” It said all this on the 
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program, so all that George had to do was to wrap them 
up. He played Little Jack for nearly a week, when one 
night the manager came to him. told him he was rotten, 
had no talent, and fired him. 

At home the elder brother tipped off the 
fact that George's 
father had gotten to ’ 
the management and , 
had him fired. A little 
later George co- 
ralled a job at the 
old Vienna Gardens. 
He wore an old satin 


Mr. Beban takes it easy after 

a nard day’s grind at the 

studio. His companion could 

not be induced to look pleas 
int 


suit he had outgrown, and was billed as “The 
Boy Baritone of California,” the song that 
made the biggest hit being “The Picture 
that’s Turned to the Wall.” For this and 
a couple of other tearful ditties George collected twelve 
dollars a week. Father located him again and the man- 
ager told him he had a rotten voice and sent him on his 
way. could not figure this out; the audience 
seemed to like him, yet he would always get fired for being 
rotten. 

“A brief rest at home and then | got a job with the 
Reed and West Minstrels as one of the boys in a quartet,” 
said Beban in reviewing his past. ‘Even under the burnt 
cork the eye of my father found me again, and again I 
was fired for being no good. Then 1 woke up and, to get 
away from the parental influence, joined out with the 
medicine show with a boy chum. The towns the ‘Vigor 
of Life’ visited were too small to have theatres, so we 
played in hotel dining-rooms, lodge halls and vacant lots. 
When I was not edifying the audience with my boyish 
baritone, I was down through the crowd selling ‘Bitters.’ 
We got a rake-off for every bottle we sold,” explained 
Beban, “but trade was none too good for in some dis- 
tant mountain town the ‘Bitters’ lost their bite and the 
‘Vigor of Life’ fluttered and went over the Great Divide, 
znd I had to write home for money enough to get back to 
San Francisco.” 

Goodyear, Elitch and Shilling’s Minstrels came to Oak- 
land and George pussy-footed across the bay and joined 
out. The minstrels went east and so did George, and it 
was many years before he saw the tower of the ferry build- 
ing, and when he did get back he was not afraid that his 
father would have him fired. 

Beban did fine in black-face and then went into vaude- 
ville. A little later he went to the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo and did his specialty in a show called “A 
Trip to Buffalo.” One of the principals was taken ill and 
George was offered a part, but he had to have a French 
dialect. Now, up to this time Beban did not know any 
more French and Italian dialect than a rabbit. “Why, I 
couldn’t even argue with a boot black,” he says. 

seban’s favorite dining place in Buffalo was a little 


George 


Magazine 


















French table d’hote presided over by a buxom proprieter 
recently from France. Beban would engage her in con- 
versation and rapidly acquired the Franco-American 
dialect. Pretending to have trouble with 
his eyes, he got her to read his part to him. 
When he appeared on the stage he used the 
table @hote dialect and 
made a hit. A little 
later he was starred in 
Alfonse and Gaston” 


then came the 
offer to support 
Marie Cahill in 


“Nancy Brown,” 
on Broadway! 


Here he scored 
his hit which cen- 
tered the eves of 


the theatrical 
world on_ him. 
He was with 


Weber and Fields 
and then George Cohan wrote “The American Idea” espe- 
cially for Beban and he scored a pronounced success. 

While on tour with “The American Idea” he heard Elsie 
Janis give an imitation of Nick Long reciting an Italian 
character interpretation, “Rosa.” The little story im- 
pressed him deeply and a little later at a dinner in Chicago 
he, being called upon for a recitation, gave “Rosa” as an 
imitation of Elsie Janis giving an imitation of Nick Lorg. 
Long was the applause when he finished. 

“Rosa” was used for after-dinner purposes for some 
time until one night at a dinner in New York, the late 
Percy Williams, the vaudeville magnate, offered him a 
vaudeville engagement if he could make “Rosa” into a one 
act playlet. After weeks of hard work he brought Williams 
a one-act play founded on “Rosa” and called “The Sign 
of the Rose.” Williams liked the playlet and Beban opened 
in it two weeks later. For six years, both in this country 
and in Europe, Beban appeared in this playlet. Later it 
was elaborated into a four-act play and he appeared for 
several seasons in that. Returning to California for a 
vacation, Thomas H. Ince induced him to do “The Sign 
of the Rose” in pictures and an eight-reel production was 
made of it under the title of “The Alien.” That is the 
history of the little recitation, ‘‘Rosa.”’ It changed a comic 
Frenchman into the greatest interpreter of Italian charac- 
ters on the stage or screen. 

During all of this excitement Beban took time to get 
married and led Miss Edith Ethel McBride, a professional, 
to the Beban dove cote. By this time Beban was begin- 
ning to think he was quite a star, but nearly three years 
ago he was forced to take second place. George Beban, Jr., 
arrived and grabbed the domestic spot-light. George, Jr., 
is some temperamental, too, for as soon as he was able to 
talk he discarded the name Beban and adopted that of 
“Bob White,” from the quail whistle his grandfather would 
call him with. “Bob White” sticks and he refuses to be 
known by any other name. Bob appeared with his father 


(Continued on page 124) 
























































She doesn’t look much like the gallant leader of the Russian lady scrappers, but the signal to cease firing has been given —-sorta twenty min 

utes for tea-so Edith Storey got out her knitting. You see Edith has a brother in the navy-- American, not Russian —and this is going to 

be a sweater eventually, if not now. The background is a Russian village street constructed by Metro camoufleurs. Miss Storey’s chaperon 
is a fierce Siberian sniffhound that was captured by big game hunters in the wilds of Flatbush. 








Serious, serious Marguerite Clark! But, then, 
dropping stitches isn’t funfy. Knit two, 
purl two, and reverse. 
























Joseph Kaufman said he was dead tired of holding yarn, so 
Travers Vale is It. Who wouldn't hold yarn for Ethel Clayton? 


“ig Ray, 
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Chester Conklin isn’t really learning to Needles ! 


knit. No. But Louise Fazenda right 
is trying to. 








Beverly Bayne has apples on her bag This is lovely. But who’s going to untangle the yarn after 
Go right ahead, Beverly cast on Evart Overton and Baby Aida Horton have wound it. 












‘Earle Williams has never been late at the Studio.” — f 
From January PHOTOPLAY. Miriam Miles opposite. 
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You have to use four needles to make the neck. Director Vignola 
should have thought of that before he interrupted Pauline Frederick. 

























HE film queen passes out of the 

camera’s vision. She has no more 
scenes for an hour or so. She calls 
her maid. And Watson, her maid. 
brings the needles and the yarn and 
the knitting bag, and the film queen 
sits and knits and knits and knits 
until the director calls her again. By 
and by some gallant soldier boy in the 
first line trenches will be handed a 
package containing the result of the F. 
().’s handiwork. He will slip his cal- 
loused hands into the sleeves and, 
struggling into it, murmur: “Heavens. 
when will this cruel war be over?” 

- In the East and West the girls of the 
Hicker stage ply the needles relent- i i Nl 
lessly. They are doing their bit and i ae ia aes Gas oe “bit 
getting a lot of fun out of it. Here's Mary, too 





Anna Little couldn’t find a quiet place to count her Harry Morey is telling Arthur Donaldson that 
stitches, so she dropped into this little cell- -in the studio. it isn’t so bad; but Arthur doesn’t want to 
It belongs to a gentleman-burglar. Cast-off, Anna. : be a model, not even for Patsy de Forrest. 























Beside the chief and myself there were just five persons in the secret. Cynthia Love, of course, and Atherton, and Jean Williams. and 
Billy Woodward our “heavy.” The fifth was my camera man, Percival Malone. 





Beating I 


hem To It 


An honest thief was Percy Malone but not too honest to profit by his thievery. 


- HAT’S the matter, 
old chap?” I heard 
someone say at my 
elbow. I looked up 

Bancroft of the Times slipped 

into a chair. 

“What do you mean?” 
glass. 

He laughed. 

“Why, when a perfectly good motion-picture director 
sneaks into his club, sits all alone in a corner, hurls down 
a highball and then spends the next ten minutes grinning 
to himself like a Cheshire cat, I consider it high time his 
friends interfered. 

“Was I doing all that?” I asked. 

“You sure were. What’s the idea?” 

“I’ve just shaken hands with a thief.” 

‘Nothing unusual about that,” Bancroft said, lighting 
a cigarette. “Quite common, in fact, around Longacre 
Square. Now if you’d said you’d shaken hands with an 
honest man, I might show more interest.”’ 

“I did that, too,” I laughed. ‘He was an honest thief.” 

“Sounds interesting,’ Bancroft said. ‘*Tell me about it. 
I need a good Sunday story.” 

“If you'll promise to print it, names and all,” I replied, 
“T will.” 

“You’re on—provided it'll pass the censors, and won’t 
land us in court for libel. Let’s have the awful details.” 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose you know I’ve just finished 
directing a big picture—the biggest, in fact, that the Inter- 
national has ever produced, which is saying a good deal.” 

“I’ve heard rumors of it. Cynthia Love and Harold 
Atherton as co-stars, isn’t it?” 

“Ves. Her first big picture since she left the Metagraph. 
We'd planned to have them do Camille, but at the last 
moment we struck something better.” 

“What is it?” 

“TI can’t tell you that. But it’s a tremendous big idea 
something everybody knows about. You'll wonder, when 
we announce it, that no one ever thought of doing it 
before.” 

“How have you managed to keep it so quiet?” 

*Well—we took unusual precautions, of course. 
it’s been hard. And at that we are sold out.” 

Bancroft stared at me. I think he suspected I had been 
drinking. 

“Sold out, and you sitting here laughing ycur head off. 
What’s the big idea?” 

“I’m coming to that. Didn't I tell you I'd just shaken 
hands with a thief? But to get back to my story. About 
two months ago the Chief handed me a newspaper clipping. 
It was just a scrap—two or three lines long, but the 
moment I saw it, I knew we’d struck a gold mine. 

“Fix up a scenario at once,” he said. “Better do it 
yourself. We can’t afford to take any chances.” 

There was a particular reason for secrecy in this case. 
Jerome Kurtz of the Metagraph has been sore as a puppy 
with the mange ever since Cynthia Love signed up with us. 
He thinks we stole her from them, which isn’t true, 
although Atherton did. But the Metagraph crowd blame 
us for it, and have sworn to get even. Naturally they’d 
be watching her first picture with us, in the hope of spoil- 
ing it, if they could. Not much trouble to slip Doris Wayne 
or one of their other stars into a changed version of the 
thing, get out a cheap production ahead of us, and ruin 
ours completely. It’s been done often enough, God knows. 
You remember the celebrated case of Romeo and Juliet. 


I countered, putting down my 


But 


‘By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


ILLUSTRATED 
CHARLES ‘WD. 


And the worst of it was that this 
thing the Chief wanted to do 
was free to anyone—as free. as 
Mother Goose or The Arabian 
Nights. The only way to make 
good with it was to get there 
first——to beat everybody else to it. But to do that required 
absolute secrecy. 

It isn’t an easy matter to keep a thing like that dark. 
In fact, it’s almost impossible. You can trust your lead- 
ing men and women, but ‘it’s with the extra people 
that the danger lies. Of course, I wrote my scenario 
without a title, and with the names of the characters blank, 
so that if anyone by chance got hold of it, it wouldn’t 
mean much to them, but it wasn’t the scenario I was afraid 
of. I felt that I could take care of that. It was the danger 
that the Metagraph would plant a spy among our extra 
people, clever enough to guess what we were up to, or 
sufficiently attractive to worm it out of somebody who 
knew. 

We began work at once, taking a lot of unimportant 
interiors that I had no fear would be recognized, especially 
as I took care to mix them up, jumping here and there 
out of all sequence, and of course making a hopeless jumble 
to anyone not in the secret. But it was the outside work 
i feared. It’s one thing shooting a scene in the studio 
behind closed doors, working with just a few people, and 
quite another to handle exteriors requiring a small army 
of extras out in the open, and still keep what you are 
doing from the public. 

I arranged to take these scenes at a farm we’d hired 
down on Staten Island, and to make assurance doubly sure 
I signed up everybody we took along to stay right there 
on the job, day and night, until we had finished. No leaves 
of absence for any cause whatever. Even letters were 
forbidden, and no one could use the telephone without a 
permit, and then only in my presence, or that of someone 
1 could trust. What with our tents, and guards about the 
place, it looked like a regular internment camp. 

There were a number of big interiors to be taken at the 
studio later on, but I knew that by the time our outside 
work was done, we’d have too big a lead for the Metagraph 
or anybody else to catch up with us, so I wasn’t worrying 
about that. 

Beside the Chief and myself there were just five persons 
in the secret—-Cynthia Love, of course, and Atherton, and 
jean Wiihams, and Billy Woodward, our “heavy.” 1 
wasn’t a bit afraid of any of them-—the success of the pic- 
ture meant too much for any treachery on their part. And 
the fifth was my camera man, Percival Malone. Percy has 
worked with me for years—he’s the best operator the 
International has—and I’d always made it a point to talk 
things over with him quite frankly. 

We started off in fine shape, splendid weather and every- 
thing going smoothly, when one day a big machine drove 
onto the lot, and the Chief jumped out, looking as black 
as a thunder cloud. 

I knew at once that something was up. He had on his 
war-paint for fair. We walked to one side of the lot, 
where no one could overhear us. 

‘“Somebody’s spilled the beans,” he shot at 

“Impossible!” TI said. 

‘Impossible nothing! 
voing to beat us to it.” 

“How do you know?” 
about the knees. 

“Purely by accident. 


SY 
MITCHELL 


me, 


It’s a fact. The Metagraph is 


I asked, feeling a bit trembly 


Sam Goodman, my nephew, over- 
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heard Jerome Kurtz talking to a friend at the theatre the 


other night. Sat right behind him. Jerome was boasting 
he'd got a script of our piece and was already at work on 
a rival production. We're dished, I tell you.” 

‘I don’t believe it,” I said. “The only script in the world 
is right here in my pocket.” 


‘Well—a copy could have been made, couldn't it?” 
‘How? The thing’s never been out of my possession.” 
‘Never?”’ 


| thought a moment. Then I had a sinking feeling. 

‘Well—one night, yes. I let my camera man, Percy 
Malone, take it, to figure out the scene plots and property 
lists.” 

The Chief fixed a glassy eye on Percy, who was standing 
it his camera some hundred or more feet away. 

‘There’s your leak,” he said Sure as you're a foot 
high.” 

‘Impossible,”” | 
with my life.” 

“Then you’d better order one of them 349.75 funerals 


exclaimed ‘I'd trust Percy Malone 


at once. We're dished, | tell you Better call the 
thing off.” 
I felt pretty sore. I knew he blamed me for taking 


Percy into my confidence. 

‘You're not going to throw up the sponge,” I said, “on 
evidence as flimsy as that.” 

It rubbed his fighting spirit the wrong way, as | knew 
it would. 

‘No!” he snorted. “Not on your life. 
the production for the 8th of next month. 
to have it ready for release on the tst.” 

“Tll do it,” I said. “But don’t announce the name. 
Chere’s something fishy about this thing. If Percy Malone 
is crooked, I'll throw up my job and go into the buttonhole 
business.” 

The Chief turned away with a growl of disgust. 

“Somebody’s sold us out,” he muttered. “If it isn’t 
you, or Cynthia Love, or Atherton, or Williams, or Wood- 
ward, it must be this fellow, Malone. The Metagraph 
would have paid a thousand -five thousand -for the right 
dope on our plans. I guess that would look pretty good 
to a young fellow with a wife and child to support, these 
days. Keep your eye on him. Find out the truth. If he’s 
wrong, I'll make it my business to run him out of the 
picture game.” 

I felt pretty blue, after the Chief had gone. In the first 
place, I remembered that Percy had told me, only the 
day before, that his youngster had typhoid fever. Then 
other things began to come to me. Id noticed him going 
about a lot with one of our extra women, a red-headed 
baby vamp named May Parker. The thing had struck 
me as strange at the time, for Percy wasn’t much on the 
women. 

Of course I didn’t say anything to him. 1 was too fond 
of the boy, for one thing, and then, too, | realized it 
wouldn’t do any good. But it was clear that there had 
been a leak somewhere, and I made up my mind to do a 
little detective work on the side, and see if I couldn’t find 
out the truth. And just to make sure that Percy /adn’t 
given us the double cross, I deliberately told him we were 
going to announce the picture’s release for the 8th of the 
following month, but would actually bring it out on the 
first, thus forestalling the Metagraph’s attempt to injure 
us. Yes, I'll admit it was a risky thing to do, especially 
as things turned out, but I determined to get at the truth, 
no matter what the cost. I figured out that if Percy was 
the nigger in the woodpile, he’d lose no time in sending 
word of the change in our plans to the Metagraph outfit. 
Not a soul in the place knew of the change in dates except 
Percy and myself. If the news got out, it would nail him 
to the cross. 

\ll that afternoon I kept my eye on Percy Malone. I 
hated to do it, but what the Chief had said had sort of 


We'll announce 
It’s up to you 


got my goat. About four o'clock a sudden storm came 
up and spoiled our light, so I retired to my office and 
busied myself figuring out some effects in the scenes we 
were to shoot the next day. Percy had come in with me 
and left his camera, but he went right out again. I[ 
watched him through the window beside me, and was dis- 
agreeably surprised to see him go up to May Parker, that 
extra woman I spoke of, and say a few words to her, after 
which they strolled off together down the street of a little 
village we'd built for some of our big scenes. 
plainly agitated. 

rom where | sat | could see right down the full length 
of the little street. It had just begun to rain. Suddenly, 
and with what seemed to me a furtive look about, Percy 
and the girl dodged into one of the houses and disappeared 
from view. 

The whole thing came to me as somewhat of a shock. 
Percy is married, as I believe | told you. His wife used 
to work for us, and I know her well, and am fond of her. 
So, | had thought, was Percy. Why were he and this 
Parker woman meeting in that mysterious way? It didn’t 
look right at all. I began to fear that possibly the Chict 
had been right. 

It had grown pretty dark, by now, owing to the approach- 
ing storm, and the lot was deserted. I took up my hat, 
slipped out the door and made my way to the rear of the 
little house in which the two had met. It was only a 
temporary affair, of course, made largely of compo-board, 
without any back to it, and I knew I'd have no difficulty 
in overhearing whatever Percy and his companion might 


Percy was 


say. Yes -I hated to play eavesdropper, of course, but for 
Vercy’s sake as well as my own I had to get at the 
truth. 


They had been talking for some little time, when | got 
there, and the first thing I heard almost broke my heart. 

“Lll have to send them word at once —tonight,” I heard 
the woman say. “Will you post the letter for me?” 

Percy nodded. I could see him through an opening in 
the wall. He looked very pale, I thought. Then the girl 
got him to give her a scrap of paper torn from his note- 
book, and she began to scribble a few lines on it with a 


pencil. 

“Positively going to be released on the rst,” | heard 
her say. 

Again Percy nodded. Then he took something from his 
pocket. 


*Here’s a stamped envelope,” he said. 
might need it.” 

The woman finished her note, and wrote an address on 
the envelope. Then she handed the letter to Percy. 

“Say,” she said, in her best vampire style, “you're all 
right, kid. When this picture is done, I want you to come 
and see me. I ain’t any extra woman, you know. Jerome 
just sent me down here to keep tabs on how you people 
were getting along. I guess he’s figuring to open the same 
night you are. Good thing you gave me the correct dope. 
I'll make the Metagraph cough up a couple of hundred 
extra for that. You going out to post that letter now?” 

“Yes,” said Percy. “When I go down to the ferry for 
the evening papers.” I forgot to tell you that he was quite 
free to come and go as he pleased, for I had trusted him 
implicitly, and he was in the habit of going out every 
evening after supper to post any letters I might have 
written, or attend to any other little commissions. 

I saw that he and his companion were about to leave 
the place, so | ducked back toward my office, and then 
turned as though I had just left it. Percy looked at me 
rather sheepishly, I thought, as he caught my eye, and I 
saw that his face was lined and careworn. No wonder, I 
said to myself, with a rotten thing like that on his mind. 
Then I stopped him. 

“Percy,” I said. “Come up to the office for a moment. 


“L thought you 


I want to talk to you about a certain matter.” 














He excused himself to the Parker woman and followed 
me to the little outbuilding in which I had rigged up my 
temporary office. When we got inside I switched on the 
lights, pointed to a chair, and told him to sit down. I’m 
afraid I couldn’t quite manage to keep my bitterness out 
of my voice, but I had a trying task ahead of me. Not 
only was Percy about to lose his job. but I was about to 
lose both the best camera man in 
New York and a trusted friend. —— 
But 1 knew that a traitor in camp - ” 
was worse than a rattlesnake, so | 
pitched in without wasting any time 
on preliminaries. 

“Percy,” I said. “Somebody has 
sold us out to the Meta- 
graph.” 

| watched him keenly. 


to see what effect my 
sudden announcement 
would have. To my 


amazement, he did not 
turn a hair, nor did he 
make any reply. Just 
sat looking at me in a 
helpless sort of a way 
that made me feel like a 
dog. I hurried on with 
my task. 

“Tonight,” IL con- 
tinued, “you gave Me\ 
Parker certain informa- 
tion which she embodied 
in a letter” 


“How do you 


know that?” he 
gasped. 
“Tl heard you. | 
was standing just 
outside the house. 
She gave you that 
letter to post. I want a 
it. 


Percy took the let- 
ter slowly from his 
pocket and handed it 
to me. I glanced at 
the envelope. It was 
addressed to Jerome 
Kurtz, at the Meta- 
graph offices, and 
was marked personal. 
I started to tear the 
thing open. As I did 
so, Percy — sprang 
from his seat and put 
his hand on my arm. 


She began to 

sc ribble a few lines 

with a pencil. 

“Positively going 

to be released on 

the first,” I heard 
her sav 


“Don’t open it—please,” 
he said. “I'll tell you what’s 
in it. Just a few lines, in- ; 


forming the Metagraph 
people that we are going to announce our release for the 
8th, but really intend to show the picture on the rst.” 

I gazed at him with rage in my heart. I. could cheer- 
fully have strangled him. 

“Percy,” [ said, “Ive tried hard not to believe this thing 
of you, but the evidence is against you. It isn’t only this 
mews about our release date. That would be bad enough. 
(sod knows, but there’s worse. Somebody has sold the 
Metagraph a copy of our script. That script has never 
been out of my possession, except when it was in yours. 
They are making a picture from it. What have vou got 
to say for yourself?” 

He looked at me in that strange way I'd noticed ever 
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since our interview began. Somehow it did not strike me 
as the expression of a guilty man. 

“I’m prepared even now to hear 
explanation of all this,’ 1 continued. ‘You have been my 
friend for a long time. I’m not going to condemn you 
until | hear what you have to say.” 

“IT thank you for that,” he said, earnestly. 
going to tell you the truth. The script 
the Metagraph people are working 
from 1 sold to them myself for a thou- 
sand dollars. I’ve carried the money 
about with me ever since. Here it is.” 
He took two folded five hundred dollar 
bills from his pocket and laid them 
on the table. 

1 could scarcely believe 
my eyes. And to think 
that he had the effrontery 
to confess his part in the 


some reasonable 


“Now [I’m 


rotten business without 
showing the least sign of 
shame. L turned 


away in disgust. 

“Pick up your 
dirty money,” ! said 
bitterly, ‘and get 
out of here as 
quickly as you can. 
After what you've 
just told me, I fee! 
as though in 
about two more 
minutes Id 
give you the 
worst thrash- 
ing you ever 
had in you 
life.” 

“Wait a min- 
ute,” he = said, 
“L want to tell 
you the whole 
thing, before | 
go. It all hap 


pened — before 
we started 
work on the 
picture, about 
the time you 
gave me_ the 
scenario to 
look over. | 


met Jerom« 
Kurtz on th 
street one evening, just as | 
was leaving the office. | 
don’t think the meeting was 
accidental. He was lookin 

for me, and asked me to stop in at th 

Knickerbocker and have a drink. Wi 

did—sat down for a while, because he 
said he had something he wanted to say to me. Then hi 
offered me a job as camera man at a big salary. I refused. 
After that he intimated that if I'd get him a copy of the 
script of our new Cynthia Love production he’d give me 
a thousand dollars. I began to do some quick thinking. 
Pretty soon I said I'd get him the script. 

“The next day I met him and turned it over to him, and 
he gzve me the thousand. He offered me a check at first, 
but I wouldn’t take it, so he gave me the bills.” 

“How could you?” I groaned, more hurt because of his 
treachery to me, than anything else. 

(Continued on page 129) 


It’s a long jump from South Water Street and 
an Underwood 


LITTLE than four 

years ago Virginia Valli was 

a stenographer in a _ ship- 

per’s office on South Water 

street, Chicago. Today she’s playing 

leads with Essanay on pretty, shaded 

\rgyle street, Chicago. It’s a big 
jump, and this is how it happencd: 

There is fascination in following a 

chain of circumstances to its out 

come. If Miss Valli, upon her gradu 

ation from high school, had 

stenographer in some 


less 


fice, under a consid- 
erate ‘boss’ and 
with pleasant com- 


panions, the chances 


are that she would 
still be tapping an 
Underwood with her 


slim fingers and con- 
tentedly cashing her 
weekly pay check— 
cashing it, you under- 


stand. As it is, Vir- 
ginia is able to de- 
posit a good many 
checks _ beautifully 
and satisfyingly in- 
tact. 

But you see, she 
went to work on 
South Water street. 
To a native of the 


Windy, City, that is enlightenment 
enough; but for the benefit of the 
uninitiated we will interpolate a lit- 
tle explanation. South Water street is 
the market district of Chicago. It 
is only eight blocks long, but it has 
traditions of its own, which tradi- 
tions haven’t changed since the vear 
of the Chicago fire. 

When Miss Valli turned the cor 
ner which led to her employer's 
office, she would instinctively press 
her handkerchief to her nose. This 
was necessary to keep from being 
isphyxiated by the distinctive South 
Water street aroma—formed by a 
combination of green hides, live 


poultry, wagonloads of bananas, de- 
cayed pineapples, vegetables in all 
stages of dissolution, and cheese in 


chanced 
well-appointed, mahogany-lined of- 
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become 







I hen she 


became 
dancer 


From Sten 


How | irginia Valli Bridged the Gap 
Between a ( hicago Commission House and 


a Private Dressing Room at Essanay 


Holding her skirts high, she would 
he obliged to step over a crate of chickens, dodge between 
trucks propelled by voluble sons of Italy, and then slip 


all periods of ripening. 


on a spoiled tomato. She would climb a long pair of 
dingy, half-lighted stairs, go into a dingy, half-lighted office 
and spend long hours writing letters to complaining grocers 
or figuring out the freight charges on carloads of cabbages. 

Miss Valli didn’t like it. She had to work from eight 
until six, she couldn't keep herself neat and dainty, and 
she had to endure being ogled by express drivers and 
roustabouts whenever she went down the street. Some- 
times she cried after’she got home. But there was mother, 
and little sister, and the home. Virginia must do her share. 

Virginia’s mother sympathized with her. She wanted 
her to find a more pleasant, heartening occupation. But 


If you saw “Efficiency Edgar,” with Taylor Holmes, you couldn’t have 
missed his leading lady. 
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Well, now it’s the 

limousine life for Vir- 

ginia and a dressing 
room in stars row. 


O graphy to Stardom 


By Frances A. Ludwig 
























































they pay pretty good salaries on South Water street, 
so Virginia stayed—quite a while. Finally, she 
couldn’t stand it any longer. So one sunshiny morn- 
ing she handed in her resignation. 

About this time the dancing furor was at its zenith. 
Virginia, being lithe and slim and especially designed 
by nature for pirouetting, became a dancer. 

Ah, this was the life! So thought Miss Valli. No 
more climbing out early in the morning, no more hang- 
ing onto a strap in an illy ventilated street car, no 
more hideous chicken coops, no more tiresome dicta 
tion from a man who wore kis hat the while he 
mumbled his utterances through a 
cloud of tobacco smoke 

But Mother didn’t like it very well. 
Virginia got home pretty late, and 
Mother grew pretty tired, sitting up 
and waiting for her, sometimes. Mother 
worried a 700d deal, too. Virgie 
wasn’t looking well—her cheek bones 
were beginning to show; and she was 
irritable and drank too much strong 
coffee and didn’t seem to have anv 
appetite. Mother got a tonic for her 
from the doctor, but it didn’t seem to 
help a bit. The doctor said Virginia 
needed fresh air and to get to bed with 
the chickens. It was a hard problem. 

Then one day Virginia chanced to 
visit the Essanay plant with a friend 
who was a friend of one of the 
directors. She saw how pictures were 
made and the process was most inter- 
esting. She went home and told her 
mother about it. 

Virginia and her mother talked 
things over. The Essanay company 
employed girls, pretty girls, without 
stage experience, sometimes. Why 
mightn’t there be a chance for Vir- 
ginia? There surely would be, for— 
this was Mother’s private opinion, of 
course,—there could be no_ prettier 
girls there. 

So Miss Valli went back to Essanay 











and registered her application for work. Knowing a director who was 
a friend of a friend of hers, made it a little easier. Then she went 
home and waited. 

She waited two weeks and she didn’t get any word from Essanay. 
She wondered if it could be possible that they had her address wrong. 
She decided she’d go again to see them, and—Oh, well, sort of refresh 
their memory. 

‘And when I went,” so said Miss Valli, “the director wouldn't even 
see me: didn’t remember anything about me! 

“T went back three times before he would see me, but persistence 
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32 
finally won; and then I told him over again who I was. 
‘Then I kept going every day and just sitting there. I think 
I went every day for four months before I got even the 
littlest bit of a chance.” 

But she didn’t give up, you see. That’s the whole story. 
Probably if she had wanted to, her mother wouldn't have 
let her. 

Finally a chance did come 
little chance! The Essanay people produced “In the Palace 
of the King” and in it Virginia was given a place as court 
lady, along with dozens of other court ladies all alike as 
two peas. She was way back in a corner, where she hardly 
showed at ali. 

Then there was more waiting, but little by little, Vir- 
ginia edged in. She played all sorts of parts; she says she 
was everything from a stenographer to a “scrub lady,” and 
in “The Little Girl Next Door,” Essanay’s violently dis- 
cussed picture, she played the part of a dope fiend No 
one, seeing her, could imagine it. 

And all the while her mother encouraged her and kept 
telling her that her time would come. 

Her first real chance came one day when directors were 
pacing the floor and tearing their respective hirsute thatches 
because a certain actress from the stage play “Experience,” 
then running in Chicago, hadn’t showed up for her part in 
a picture, for which she had been engaged. Everything 
was at a standstill. Somebody else must be given the part, 
quick. But who? Could Valli dance? Valli could. Could 
Valli swim? Like a fish. Valli got the part. , 


but, Oh, such an ordinary 





I am Hart of the West 
Why do you applaud me ? 


Then Willie 


So Selfish. 


Photoplay Magazine 


“T Am Hart of the 
West” 


By DELIGHT EVANS 


Wouldn't be so quarrelsome; nor little Edna 


Well, after that the worst was over. In a very short 
while Virginia was given leads. She was “Mary Pierce,” 
with Taylor Holmes in his first picture, * Efficiency Edgar’s 
Courtship,’ and has just finished “Uneasy Money,” in 
which she played opposite Mr. Holmes. She also played 
with Bryant Washburn in “The Golden Idiot” and ‘The 
libbers.” 

Miss Valli is 20 years old and was born in Chicago. She 
comes of a patriotic family, for her only brother is in train- 
ing at the Great Lakes Naval station, and Virginia is ex- 
tremely proud of him. . 

Now listen! It is wot necessary to wear curls in order to 
“break into” the movies. Miss Valli is living proof of this 
assertion, no matter what reliable authorities there are to 
the contrary. Virginia has straight heavy dark hair which 
she parts and combs back from her forehead without wave 
or adornment of any kind. It is a very trying mode, but it 
seems to suit her extrem@fy well. 

Also, Miss Valli says she doesn’t know how to “act.” She 
just tries to do, naturally, what the director tells her to. 

Virginia has delicate features, a fine skin. and her Irish 
blue eyes were “put in with a smutty finger.” Irish? Well, 
here’s something that everybody doesn’t know. “Virginia 
Valli” has a lilting rhythm, but she was born Virginia 
Helen McSweeny. And if anyone wants to know the kind 
of a girl she is, the fact that she hasn’t the slightest hesi- 
tancy to owning up to “McSweeny” will give them the de- 
sired information. 

She’s just that kind of a girl. 





And the children of you— 
The children of you adore me. 
nicest 


And I am 





I am not 

Beautiful. And I do not 

Clothe the Realities 

In pursed lips and Windsor ties 
I fling at vou 


Proof of your meanness We an oF you, 


Of a smug world 

Are surprising meek 

I take vou back 

Where things are simpler; 
So you can work it all out 
In a simple way 


For, though vou will not read or listen, 


I reckon you will watch me! 


I have taught you 

That a man’s tears 

Are neither so horrible, 

Nor so consistently silly 

As a woman's 

I have teught you 
Renunciation, the greatest lesson 
The women of you 

Who are deadly tired, think perhaps 
There is Something in life 

After all. 

And they wish 

They had married 

Someone like me; 


\nd then perhaps they think 

\bout Youth—but they do not call it that 
So Far-off— 

And I am not young; why is that ? 

And then they Sigh; and decide 

Po moxe a Meat-Pie for dinner tomorrow 
The Kind He Always Likes So Well 

And the girls of you- 

They look about them; and measure all men 
By me. I remind them 

Of a Song they once heard; 

Of a flower they once smelled; 

Of a child they once kissed. 

But they do not know that. 


And the men of you 

Slink down in your seats, 

And watch me, and try 

To gulp down a Lump in their throats; 
And blink their eves, 

And hate themselves 

And blow their noses, 

And wonder 

Where they Caught 

That Bad Cold 

The bigger boys of vou 

Want to grow up to be 

Men who can shoot as straight, ride as hard, 
And live as right as “Bill.” 


To vou. I am gentle, under the iron. And I 
Prove to you 

That the Things you Believe In 

Really are. And I tell you 

To keep on believing them, and 

Keep on, and keep on, and keep on, 

And never stop. 

For J know, 

And I believe them. 


And I 

Am only an Actor. 

But when you saw “The Patriot.” vou 
Were glistening proud 

Of your Americanism 

And “The Return of Draw Egan” 
Shouted to you 

To Get Up and Try Again 

And “The Disciple” 

Preached Renunciation 

“The Desert Man” 

Ws a friendly hand-clasp; 
“Wolf-Lowry,” 

\ whole-souled smile 

And I— 

I am only an Actor. 


[am Hart of the West 


Why do you applaua se? 














I could see that it was as hard for Dad as it was for me, so T put my arms around his dear old neck and we sat there together. 


ety Takes a Hand 


1 Which Fate Mixes Betty and a Boarding House 


T seems queer that nothing worth 


that since then events have simply 


until I’ve felt like a little lump of quartz in the middle It seemed that long ago, Dad and a partner of his, 
landslide. named Bartlett, had iocated a mine. They had worked 


To begin with I was eighteen years old on the day 1 it on shares for a while, and then, as it had not seemed 
graduated from our little high school San Felipe. I don’t a very paying proposition, Bartlett had offered to buy my 
remember my mother. I had lived with my father in a father’s share. saying that there would be a fair living for 


little house beside a gold-colored hill 
ever since | could remember. The 
hill was the color of gold because 
millions of California poppies 
bloomed there. They were beautiful. 
to be sure, but they were only elves’ 
gold, and down at Mintzen’s store. 
they demanded gold of another kind. 
gold that bore the stamp of the 
screaming eagle. 

We never had much of that. And 
that afternoon, when I came home 
from school for the last time, with my 
hooks under my arm. my father sat 
down beside me on our little porch, 
and showed me a letter he had just 
received from his sister. who lived 
in Los Angeles. 

I knew very little about her. I 
knew that Dad had had trouble with 


mentioning should — her husband years before, and that that trouble had some- 
have happened to me until the day I was eighteen, and thing to do with why we were so poor, but I never quite 
careened around me — understood it. That afternoon he made it all plain to me. 


























The story that won the 
$500 prize in our recent 
scenario contest. 


By Frances Denton 


one, wut not enough for two. I 

think :ny daddy was a sort of a will- 
Betty Takes a Hand o’-the-wisp in those days. At any 
. rate, Fe was glad to be off to new 
scenes and it was not until he had 
compicted the sale that he chanced to 
wonde: how Bartlett could borrow 
money to invest in such an unattract- 
ivé proposition. Then he found out 


ARRATED by permission from the 
photoplay of the same name, writ- 
ten by Katherine Kavanaugh, and _ pro- 


duced by Triangle. Cast as given inthe 





pray: that 2 man named Hamilton-Haines, 
lig eh Olive Thomas a Mining expert, was Bartlett's 
Peter Marshall...... Feedstick Yeon “On and that the mine was far 
Se Biles... . ies Clin ae than my father had 
; realized. 
rm eee ++ ae wane So Bartlett and Haines gained 
James Bartlett... ...George Hernandez possession of the mine and grew rich 
Tom Bartlett...........Charles Gunn from it, and my poor Dad remained a 
Miss Catherton. .. . Margaret Cullington pick-and-shovel miner. a desert wan- 
The Gardener........... Graham Pette derer for many years. Luck never 








SE hws vanerreonnill Anna Dodge smiled on him again: and as he told 

















34 
me these things | hated those men who 
had swindled him, and I wished that 1 
could do to them what they had don 
to him. And then he told me that 
Hamilton-Haines was long since dead, 
and that my aunt, my father’s sister, 
was his widow. He had written 
to her asking her to let me come 
and stay with her until | could 


Photoplay 




















make my own way. I told him I wanted to go, for there 
was no chance for anyone at San Felipe, heaven knows. 
But I didn’t want to go to people who had used him so. 
But he said that, after all, Aunt Elizabeth was his sister, 
and that I would be better off and safer with her than 
with strangers. 

I read my aunt’s letter. In it she said that she felt that 
she owed something to our family and would be glad to 
have me stay with her until I got settled. I could see that 
it was as hard for Dad as it was for me, so I didn’t fuss 
any more. I put my arms around his dear old neck and 
kissed him, and we sat together, looking at the yellow- 
satin covered hills until the red sun slipped behind the 
jagged Sierras, and little dots of light twinkled in all the 
windows in the valley below. 

Next day we said our goodbyes at home, for Dad didn’t 
want to come with me to the depot, and I knew just how 
he felt. He went down into his leather pouch and fished 
out a yellow boy, which he gave me with his blessing. I 
didn’t want to take it, but he had saved it for years for 
this very day. Poor Dad! Then I realized how hard it 
must have been for him to know that the time was coming 
when I must go into the world to seek my fortune, just 
the same way as a boy might have gone. “Don’t 
worry a bit,” I said, as I kissed him good-bye. 
I come back it'll be rubber tires, not 
brings me. You mark my 
brave as I sounded. 

But my father stood by the gate and watched me until 
I was out of sight. 

However, when I stood outside my 
Angeles, I felt mighty small potatoes. 


you 
“When 
shoe leather that 


words.”” And I felt just as 


aunt’s house in Los 
It was a big place 


Tom told me that his father disinherited 
him on an avera ve of tour times a year. 


Magazine 


and surrounded by a lawn on three sides, with wide white 
walks and driveways. It wasn’t much like our cottage in 
San Felipe. I went up the steps and rang the bell A maid 
cpened the door and I asked if Mrs. Hamilton-Haines 
was in. She looked at me snippily, and asked 
for my name. | said, ‘Please tell her her niece, 
Betty Marshall, is here.” 

The girl came back in a minute, and in a 
very much pleasanter way, took my suit case. 
A fine-looking gray-haired woman came for- 
ward to greet me, and I would have known in 
a minute that she was Aunt Lizzie, for she 
had my father’s mouth and 
eyes. She smiled, and when 
she did something warm 


rushed over me and 
before I knew it | 
had my arms around 
her neck. I had in- 
tended to be very distant and 
dignified, but the relief at so 
kindly a greeting quite over- 
| hadn’t realized how scared I was, before. 

Then I met my cousin Ida and she looked like a regular 
girl, and I was sure glad that things were going to be 
pleasant, after all. We had a jolly time at dinner and 
I told Aunt Lizzie all about my father and how we lived, 
and how father felt—well, bitter; and while I talked she 
kept lifting my curls with her fingers as if she were think- 
ing half regretful thoughts. 

Next morning, when I went into the library, Aunt Lizzie 
had finished reading her morning’s mail, and was talking 





whelmed me. 


io Ida. I didn’t mean to listen, but I heard her say, “Tom 
Bartlett is going.”’ Then in answer to something Ida had 
said, which I didn’t understand, “But we've got to do 


something, Ida,’—then I made a noise as I went in. Aunt 


Lizzie looked at me and nodded her head, and said, “It 
certainly seems providential.”’ Then to me, “Betty, dear; 
Ida and I have just had an invitation to go on a yachting 
trip to the Bermudas. We are wondering how you would 
like to keep house for us while we are gone.” 

“Why,” I stammered, “l’d—TI’d like it.” Wouldn’t TI, 
though! No worry, no hunting for work for a while, just 
to live in that big beautiful house. 

“Then it’s settled,” said Aunt Lizzie. 
be all right, child. The gardener will be here every day 
to look after things. You can do as you like. Come, Ida, 
we haven’t much time: Mrs. Williams said she would call 


* 


for us at three.” 


“Everything will 


Well. I see if I don’t speed up a little I'll never get to 
the interesting part of my story. That afternoon saw me 
«ll alone and mistress of all I surveyed. I went through 
the rooms, straightening things here and there and trving 

















to realize that I was to live with all this luxury. Then, 
like a flash, | saw my daddy all alone, eating his supper 
by the kitchen window while the sun slid behind the moun- 
tains, and a dreadful choke came into my throat. 1 hunted 
and found paper and pens and sat myself down to write 
him a long, cheerful letter, and tell him how kind fortune 
had been to me already. When I had finished, though, 1 
didn’t feel quite so cheerful. 1 could still see him, with 
only his pipe for company, in his shabby clothes and in our 
shabby kitchen; and as I looked around the beautiful 
room, with the vases of flowers on the table, the soft rugs 
end bookcases filled with books, | knew there was some- 
thing mighty wrong some where. Why should Aunt Lizzie 
have all these things, and my Dad nothing, when her hus- 
band had practically stolen them from him? Why, these 
things really belonged to me as much as they did to her. 

Just then the door bell rang. All the servants except 
the gardener were gone, so I answered it. There was a 
large, important-looking lady standing on the veranda, and 
I guess she took me for a maid, for she said: “Young 
woman, could you or your mistress tell me of a nice, quiet 
place where I can get room and board in the vicinity? 
I'm Miss Catherton, of the Lotus League.” 

She said it as she might have said, “I happen to be the 
Queen of Sheba.” I shook my head, no. ‘No, ma’am, 
I don’t.” 

She looked at me kind of undecided for a minute, and 
then marched down the steps. The idea of coming to a 
place like Aunt Lizzie’s to ask for room and board! She 
must be crazy. Then I went back to my letter. 

But do you know, that woman put an idea into my 
head, and the idea stayed. Room and board. Here was 
a chance for me to earn some money— and 
the more I thought of it, the better I liked 
the idea. Probably there were lots of other 
people in Los Angeles who 
would like room and board 
in such a nice place. And 
who had a better right than 
myself to use Aunt Lizzie’s “ 
furniture? If it hadn’t been 
for Dad she _ probably 
wouldn’t have been living in 
such grand style. 

[ always make up my 
mind awfully quick and I 
made it up right then. Id 
do it! 

I fished in a drawer and 
found a big sheet of blotting 


paper, and on it I drew 
big letters, “Room and 
Board.” I was so excited | 


didn’t wait to finish my let- 
ter, but went and tacked the 
sign up on the veranda. 
Then I took a book and sat 
down in the shade of the vines to 
see what would happen. 

Pretty soon an automobile tore 
around the corner and stopped in 
front of the house, a young man piled out 
and ran up the steps. I could see him, but 
he didn’t notice me. He caught sight of 
the sign and stopped, his mouth wide open. 
I had to stuff my handkerchief in mine to 
keep from. giggling. He took off his hat, 
scratched his head, and looked at the sign 
again. Then he caught sight of me, and J 
got very busy reading my book. I knew 
he was some friend of Aunt Lizzie’s and 
Ida’s, and I thought probably he would 
speak to me, but instead of that. he did 
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a funny thing. He went back to his car and dismissed the 
chauffeur, for the man handed out a grip and drove away 
and my young man walked around a corner with his grip 
in his hand. 

I got up and went into the house. | was beginning to 
get a little scared and I wondered if 1 were breaking any 
law. Pretty soon the bell rang. 

It was the young man who had just gone away! 

He said he had noticed my sign, and asked if I had any 
rooms to spare. 

| said, “Yes.”’ I was going to see the thing through. 

Then he asked my rates. I didn’t know what to say. I 
didn’t want to say too much, or too little. I was all at sea, 
but IL took a chance, and blurted out, “Five dollars a 
week—in advance.” 

He looked for a minute as if he was going to fall over. 
Then he took a big bunch of bills from his pocket and ! 
knew I hadn’t asked enough. All right; I wouldn’t make 
that mistake again. I stuck the money in my pocket and 
grabbed up his suitcase. He tried to take it, but | wouldn't 
let him, and he followed me into the house. 

‘]—er, will you please give me a receipt, Miss—er 

“I’m Miss Haines,” | said. I thought he would fall 
over again. 

I wrote out a receipt and he said his name was Mac- 
Tavish. Then I told him that I wasn’t the original owner 
of the house but had just bought it, and was going to run 
it as a boarding-house. I thought I’d better make some 
kind of an explanation. 










I sat myself down to 
write him along cheer- 
ful letter and tell him 
how kind fortune had 
been to me already 





30 Photoplay 
\fter that things began to happen. The bell rang and 
it was the woman’s-rightish looking lady I had just turned 
away, and she was mad clear through. She saw Mr. 
MacTavish and brushed by me Your wife here has dis- 
(riminated against me, sir,” she said. “A few minutes ago 
she refused me board, and now i sign out. I demand 
un explanation.” 
Well, | could have died. I tried to say something and 

she cut me short. Mr. MacTavish tried to explain, but 
she could talk faster than he. Then the bell rang again 


I see 


and Mr. MacTavish opened it, and | saw the gardener 
with two policemen! 
“Keep a stiff upper lip—I'll settle them,” whispered 


Mr. MacTavish 
Then | realized 
little and 
dollars a we k 
for a minute falling over—then she 
thought better of it and pulled out the money. I gave her 
a receipt and she asked me to have her trunk sent up. 
Then Mr. MacTavish came back the door, and ] 
knew he had rid of the gardener and the policemen. 
He told me afterward that he explained to them that Mrs 
Haines was hard up and wanted to earn a little money, 
and that it right. 1 guess she was, if the truth 
were known. Then | showed Miss Catherton to her room. 
I came down answer the bell again. It was 
\unt Lizzie’s chauffeur, and for a minute I was scared blue, 
but he only handed me the key to the garage and said he 
a vacation. So ¢/at little thing was all right. 
Then as it was getting late, I started dinner. I’m a pretty 
vood cook, and is there were only three of us, every thing 
went off pretty well, with the gardener as serving maid. 
\fter dinner | began to clear away the dishes. I began 
to realize that | had bit off a pretty large proposition and 


and I’d only known him fifteen minutes! 
that Miss Catherton had cooled off a 
was asking me my terms, and IL said, * Forty 
in advance.’ 


she looked like 


from 


vot 


WilS all 


Stairs to 


was to have 


would have to get some help, when Mr. 
MacTavish came into the room. The 
first thing he said to me was, “Come, 










Magazine 


now, ‘less up, who are 
not Miss Haines.” 

Well, there was nothing for it but the truth, and so I 
gave it to him. He kept saying “By George!” and “Well, 
I'll be darned!” And after | got through, what do you 
suppose he told me? That his right name was Tom 
Bartlett, and that he was supposed to be on this yachting 
trip with my aunt and Ida. So that was why Aunt Lizzie 
was so anxious to go —-this Tom Bartlett was a rich man’s 
And—-! asked him a few questions to be sure—he 
was more than that, this Tom Bartlett was the son of the 
man who had helped rob my father. Delivered right into 
my hands! 

Then | went in and added a postcript to my letter: 
“IT have found a way to get back some of what is due you, 
Maddy dear, and here’s forty dollars of it, right in this 
letter.” | stuffed in the money and ran out and mailed it. 
1 figured it would sure interest Dad. Then Tom Bartlett 
said he had asked the gardener’s wife to come as cook 
for us, and I told him I was sure I didn’t know why he 
was taking so much authority on himself. But I was glad, 
after all; and I went to bed. It had been a very satis- 
factory day. 


you? | happen to know you're 


son. 


Well. it wasn’t long before we had all the boarders we 
could care for. 1 “we,” because from the very start 
Tom to consider himself a member of the firm. 
And he hadn’t been there three days when he asked me to 
marry him. I meant he should; for 1 meant to punish 
him in some way for being the son of his father. But Dl 
have to admit that Ll liked him a whole lot better than I 
wanted to. To tell the truth, I couldn’t have got along 
without him. He did the marketing for me, and took 
charge of everything. And why shouldn't | like him? 
I'd never seen a man like him before—there surely weren’t 
any in San Felipe. But I didn’t say 
“ves.” I knew it would break Dad’s 
heart, for one thing, and I wanted to 

(Continued on page 116) 
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seemed 


Tom said, “‘Father, this is my 
wife.” So all’s well that ends 


well. 
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iRE was a long line passing before the box-office of a 
pug.opiay theaure. A man shoved three dimes through the 
ticket-window and was about to pass on. 

“War-tax on each fifteen-cent admission, two cents,” 
cashier. 

The man laughingly dug into his pocket and produced four 
pennies, which were promptly deposited by the cashier in a 
separate box. 

“Not that | didn’t want to pay it,” 
simply forgot about it, that’s all.” 

The line passed on, each member of it doing his bit to help 
win the war. Only a little bit, it may seem to you; but when 
all those pennies are counted, there will be sixty million more 
dollars to swell the anti-Hun fund. 

You who have said, “I can’t afford a Liberty Bond; I haven't 
time for the Red Cross. So there’s really no chance 
to do my bit—” you'll find that Uncle Sam has called 
your bluff. 

Here’s one more chance! Remember, every penny 
you deposit as admission-tax to a 
picture-theatre is a biff for Bill, and 
means a box-seat just a little bit 
further behind the lines for the 
Crown Prince. 

Don’t say, “There are five in my 
family. The children used to go to 
picture-shows on the average of 
three times a week, but now that 
there’s this war-tax, I can’t afford 
it!” 

Can you, and thousands like you, 
afford to lose this war? 

Don’t say, “I have so many 
favorites, I enjoy so many films, I 
really can’t choose which I like best. 
And since I can't see them all, Pll 
stay away altogether.” 

Don’t say, “I have a pass, so that 
lets me out!” 

The pass-holder will be taxed just 
the same; and the erstwhile movie 
bug will be branded “Slacker”! 

Think of what doing your bit will 
mean to a government that has been 
called upon to save the entire world. 
Your penny isn’t much, but think 
of the millions of pennies that are 
pouring into a turbulent copper 
flood. Roughly estimated there are 
15,000 moving picture heuses in the 
United States not counting those in 
our island possessions. Statistics 
disciose that in them approximately 


said the 


ed 





11,000,000 persons find amusement 
daily. Assuming that the average 


rrice of admission is 12 
box office returns 
$1,320,000 a day. 

Now figuring the ro per cent war 
tax Uncle Sam gets from them each 
day $132,000—enough to build two 
sub chasers, enough for a good start 
on a destroyer, enough to fire a 
big gun several times. And in a year—let’s see 365 multiplied by 
$132,000 equals 548,080,000, the amount that your extra pennies 
give the government to wage war. And this is only a very con- 
servative estimate. Moving picture men are of the oninion that 
the war tax will bring in revenue in excess of $65,000,000 annually 
on the price of admission alone 

If you, in your town, fall off in your attendance, you'll be lone- 
some. Exhibitors everywhere, with a few exceptions, report con- 
tinued patronage since November first; and there has been little, 
if any adverse comment on the part of the patron. Managers of 
the jarge houses declare that business is better, if anything. 


cents the 
amount’ to 
When you hear that 
“War tax, please!” 
just smile, smile, smile! 


explained the patron; “I 













Come Through 


It’s Up to You—-Do Your Bit, Movie Fan! 


Ot course there have been difficulties in the matter of change- 
making; but after while there will be more conservation of pennies 
—picture-preparedness, in a word. At first there was a little con 
fusion; but time will eliminate this. In fact, many houses have 
already solved the problem by raising their prices, thus taking care 
of the tax and simplifying matters considerably. 

The managers who apprehended a visible falling-off in attendance 
were agreeably disappointed. 

“The general good-nature of the crowds, and their willingness 
to pay,” said one exhibitor, “has proved a surprise, and a pleasant 
one.” 

Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, Marguerite Clark and 
Big Bill Hart—an evening with any one of them is essential to 
young, middle-aged, or old America; and few will begrudge the 
paying of a two-or-three-cent tax. On the other hand, Imogene 
Awful or Harold Whoosis will attribute their 
public’s maddening indifference to Uncle Sam’s 
no less maddening determination to win this 
war. 

There can be no doubt that America’s Fan 
Army—by that meaning all America, will vastly 
prefer paying a trifling tax to a terrific tribute. 

Break the baby’s bank, if you must; count 
his pennies, and hurry him off to the nearest 
picture-show. And when you hear that “War- 
tax, please !”—just smile, smile, smile! 























I his little fr »ck ot blue 
yabardine over black 
satin might play the 
role of ingenue, de- 
mure. Its modesty of 
bearing shows no hint 
of the success thrust 
upon it. Buttons and 
loops are of black satin 
Pockets wool trimmed 
in raspberry, blue, and 
yellow 


Would she confide to u 


favorite, shh— don’t | 





Alice Joyce and 


“Where’s Miss Joyce?” 


«She’s at Mme. Frances’.” 


That question has been asked so often at the 
Vitagraph Studio during the past month and “ae 
answered with the same stock reply, that we 
feel called upon to furnish indisputable proof 


that the time was well spent. 


“But no ingenue parts 
forme. I am quite an- 
other temperament,” 
says the black velvet 
frock, black and gold 
ribbon _ be-trimmed 
The open cuffs are 
faced with the same 
ribbon 





Ss that this is her one 


t her other lothes 


, f 
hear. But who could help loving a warm, : is 
| . ler eve » cloak witt blac ee ey 
giowing, scariet evening oa 1a lac 
fox collar! 





\ltogether pleasing is this cape of black velvet, and boasting the newest 
of yokes, edged with broad bands of gold cloth. Search where you will, 
you can not find a fastener of any description on the new wrap 













Her New Clothes 


Photographs by Apeda 














° 
A dance frock one does “Why all this worry about 
- not forget —a frock whose business before pleasure 
old age will surely have why not combine them,” 
1appy memories. Blue says this navy blue gabar- 
chiffon is embroidered in dine. Sleeves and under 
silver, girdle of blue and shirt are of blue satin; 
mauve. soutache braid trimmings. 








Surely our initial appearance will score a Absolutely so successful a wrap--it deties 
success,” whispers the black charmeuse after- criticism. Cloth of silver with squares of 
noon frock to the black charmeuse girdle black velvet. The collar is of black Fox. 


The white fish-net bodice is embroidered in 
white chenille. 





ELL folks, what have you all resolved to do this 

\X/ year that you didn’t do last, or undo this year 

what you did last? All outward indications point 
to the greatest little good resolutions year we've ever had 
since men started swearing off pet vices on New Year’s 
Day—and this year the women will have an equal chance 
with our alleged stronger sex. ‘They have even a better 
opportunity because of the “bit doing’ wave that has been 
sweeping over the country. It’s the man behind the gun 
“over there” but on this side, it’s the woman behind the 
cookstove—or in front of it—that governs the situation. 

Just about everyone I know has a : 
joined the food conservation move- ae me 
ment, furthering the gospel of the 
meatless and wheatless days. (Some 
of my friends in the film business 
are even contributing plotless plays.) 
It is little enough to do for the great 
cause. It is only doing a passive 
“bit” at the most and those who can 
do something more positive and 
tangible cannot do better than resolve 
now to cut out some little extrava- 
gances or luxuries during the remain- 
der of the war and turn over the 
money saved by such sacrifice to 
either the Y. M. C. A. or some other 
institution that is making things 
easy for the boys already in the 
trenches, or about to go there. There 
is so much that one can do too 
things that require only an outlay of 
a little time. 

I was talking recently with a 
friend of mine, a boy who had been 
rejected at one of the army canton- 
ments and sent back to civil life 
because of some physical disability. 
He had spent several weeks with the 
boys and he knew what they wanted. 
Well, it wasn’t money, or tobacco, or 
books—they were being furnished 
plenty of these; the great cry was for 
letters. “For the lovva Mike” ad- 
jured this boy, “if you have any 
friends in France, or at American 
Lake, or Camp Kearney, or Rockford 
or Mineola or Camp Dix, or any of 
the other training camps, write them 
lette~s every so often. If you haven’t 
the time, tell your secretary to do it. 
It doesn’t make so much difference 
how long it is, or what’s in it, just 
so it’s a letter. You haven’t any idea 
of the happiness the receipt of a let- 
ter gives or the utter lonesomeness 
suffered by the hoy who sees others 
get them and is denied that pleasure 
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*T was 
disappointed 
in the 


Grand Canyon 


O I couldn’t 
V N jump it.” 
Fairbanks. 


So I find time to drop a line to some of the fellows | 
know at least once a week. If you haven’t made a good 
resolution, try that one. It’s very inexpensive and you 
will find that you will get almost as much happiness out of 
it as the other fellow. For the girls, this goes double. 
If a letter from a man can make a fellow feel that he 
hasn’t been forgotten, think of what a letter from a girl 
will do! 

I wonder how many people realize what these training 
camps have done for a half million young men of this 
country and what it will do probably for many more. 
The clean life in the open air, the 
health building exercises, the clean 
wholesome food and the nights of 
unbroken sleep have made new men 
of thousands who had forgotten the 
meaning of physical welfare. Gee, 
wou'dn’t it ke g eat if the war would 
end just about the time a couple mil- 
lion of our boys had been whipped 
into such wonde:ful physical s2: pe 
that the whole nation would rellect 
the results for years to come? I 
never was much of a militarist despite 
an athletic life, but I believe that the 
pest six months have given us a pow- 
erful argument for universal train- 
ing—not necessarily for war—but for 
civil life. 

[ returned recently from the 
world’s greatest “location,” the Grand 
Canyon of the Colozado in Arizona, 
where we filmed some scenes for “A 
Modern Musketeer,” which originally 
was “D’Artagnan of Kansas.” Of 
course nothing I can say will add to 
the glory on that wonderful piece of 
God’s handiwork; but if you have 
never seen it, don’t fail to before you 
get ready to cash in. (Dear editor: 
The Sante Fe railroad ought to give 
you several pages of advertising for 
printing this.) 

Every person of prominence who 
visits the canyon is asked to write a 
testimonial. It is the custom to 
print the notable’s impression of the 
big gulch on the menu of El Tovar, 
the big hotel on the edge of the 
Canyon. Well, after reading over 
the impressions left by some of our 
most famous writers and statesmen, I 
was struck with the futility of trying 
for adequate words or phrases. So |] 
wrote down under the caption “Doug- 
las Fairbanks’ impression of the 
Grand Canvon:” 

“T was disappointed in the Grand 
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himself.” 
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“Doug” in the Grand Canyon. 





Canyon—I couldn’t jump it.” 























Co-Stars 


By 
Charles McMurdy 


[llustrated by 
R. M. Brinkerhoff 





HEN the changing pic- 
tures on the big screen 
got around again to 

the scene where Colliston gets 
the telegram from his father, 
young Jones gathered up his 
‘ap and coat, and with a “‘Par- 
don me,” shuffled sideways in 
front of the row of rapt specta- 
tors who, their gaze still fas- 
tened on the screen, half rose to 
let him pass. 

As he walked up the dark 
isle past the long rows of 
ibsorbed humanity, Jones un- 
onsciously threw out his chest 
ind hardened the muscles just 
under his shoulder blades. He 
would bet he could put up as 
zood a fight as William Far- 
num, he thought to himself 
What a great thing it was to be 
1 strong man—a man _ who 
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could step coolly in at a mo- — 
‘ment’s notice and dominate the 
scene—a strong, calm, resource- 

ful man who could hand a good punch to anyone who tried 
to put it over him—a real man, ready at the drop of the 
hat to fight like a wildcat to protect and defend the weak, 
the defenseless-—especially some sweet, beautiful young 
vir]! 

It had been a great picture, and he had felt the thrills 
running up and down his spinal cord as Farnum had 
smashed the ranch foreman in the face and then proceeded 
to “mix it” with him. Yes, it was a great thing to be a 
man like that—he was glad that he was athletic in build. 
He hardened his muscles again as he strode with swinging 
step down the long corridor, past the pictures of all the 
big stars. 

At the sidewalk he stopped a moment to glance at his 
own reflection in the big mirror. He pulled his cap halt 
an inch more over his right eye and grinned broadly at 
himself. He had never noticed it before, but in that cap 
he looked something like Farnum,—only younger, and 
slighter. He caught the girl in the ticket booth watching 
him and hurried out. 

On the sidewalk his glow of satisfaction was 
interrupted by the realization that he was hungry. Dinner 
at the boarding-house. had been somewhat light. Across 
the street the name of a famous restaurateur shone in enor- 
mous white script across a broad window. A plate of 
wheats and coffee would go just right, thought Jones. He 
dodged across the street between the automobiles and 
street cars and entered the brilliant and immaculate 


suddenly 


restaurant. 





* Say, can the comedy, will you ?” he 





said, unconsciously dropping into the vernacular of the street 

Chere were only a few persons in the big, white-tiled 
room, and the long rows of chairs, with their broad table 
arms, were almost deserted. Halfway up the room a young 
girl was sitting. A cup of coffee and a roll on a plate 
adorned the arm of her chair, and part of another roll 
was poised in one small, white hand. 

“Pretty,” thought Jones. Somehow she looked sv 
lonely, so out of place in the big, glistening room. Some 
virl who had just got through her evening’s work in one 
of the big stores, probably. 


“Plate a wheats,” said Jones. 

“Plate a wheats,” cried the bored waiter in stentorian 
tones. 

“Plate a wheats,”’ came the echo from the kitchen. 


When they were handed out Jones carried them care- 
fully over to a chair near the girl and proceeded to watch 
her out of the corner of his eye as he ate. She interested 
him. He felt a vague desire to befriend her, to sympathize 
with her, to protect her from the hardships of life, in the 
big city. An heroic glow of conscious manhood warmed 
him, and again he hardened the muscles of his chest and 
shoulders. 

And yet, what was the use of having a splendid physique, 
unless you were a moving-picture actor? There was no 
romance in this prosaic, humdrum, everyday life. On the 
screen everything was big and fine and brave and splen- 
did, but—nothing ever happened to him. He set his mug 
of coffee down in bitter disgust. 

Three rough-looking youths burst through the revolving 
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door wtih noisy merriment and came up the long room 
toward the counter. ‘The one in advance spied the lone 
girl and immediately assumed an exaggerated and comic 
swagger for the amusement of his companions. ‘Ah, gee!”’ 
he exclaimed loudly. “Just watch me, kiddo!” He leered 
at the girl as he walked past her and his two companions 
guffawed. The girl looked down timidly at her plate. 

Jones’ blood boiled. All the vague heroic impulses that 
had been smouldering within him leaped into sudden flame. 
Here was a chance for action—a chance to do something 
here was the opportunity he had waited for! 

The three toughs, after much noisy jest and argument 
with the man at the counter, carried their coffee and rolls 
over to three chairs directly opposite the young girl and 
settled themselves down to a systematic campaign of low 
comedy for her benefit. 

Jones sat in his chair, 
every nerve tingling. His 
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‘Feel better now?” asked the man. Oh, yes, it was the 
cashier—he remembered it all now. “Them young rummies 
did you up,” continued the man. “What else could you 
expect—three against one—you shouldn’t a tackled ’em.” 

“Did they get away?” asked Jones faintly. 

“Sure,” answered the cashier. “They was out a here 
before I could get hands on ’em. Jumped their checks, too. 
You ain’t got no show against them fellahs. They wan- 
dered up here from the east side. Guess you're all right 
now. I’m awful sorry it happened.” 

Then for the first time Jones became conscious that the 
hand which was so gently bathing his forehead and trick- 
ling cold water down his neck was not the cashier’s. It 
was a very small, white hand and—Jones sat up, to con- 
front the girl he had championed. She was kneeling 
beside him, and she sud- 
denly became very much 
embarassed. 





hand trembled so that he co, —” ge ~~ ~ $D? “T want to thank you,” 
could hardly set his mug of * — = Sa She said haltingly. “It was 
coffee down. Then one of = (227- ~~ —" 0) awfully kind of you to take 
the youths—the one who PATRIOTISM AT THE &| my part.” 
had swaggered in first * No3 “Thank me,” said Jones 
flipped a lump of sugar |‘ MOVIES {>i thickly—his upper lip felt 
across the aisle to land at HE moving picture theaters like a balloon. “For what? 
the girl’s feet. His com- are becoming community cen- For getting licked?” 
panions roared. ters of patriotism. The producers “Don’t you say that!” 
Jones arose. The vision are turning out films reflecting | exclaimed the girl, forget- 
of William Farnum smash- the American war spirit and the } ting her embarassment. 
ing his trusty left into the majority of the theater owners | “Anybody’d = get licked, 
ranch foreman’s face was have devoted a part of each pro- fighting three men at once 
in his mind as he stepped gram to pictures and slides cal- —and toughs like that, too. 
over in front of the three culated to arouse support of the & You did just splendidly!” 
youths. government. In addition the 14 “So did they,” said 
“Say, just can the com- theaters have thrown open their ‘| Jones, with a swollen smile. 
edy, will you?” he said, un- doors to the four minute men, hf He got onto his feet and 
consciously dropping into who are exercising a very great | | sat down in one of the big- 
the vernacular of the street. influence, especially in combating 1 armed chairs, and the girl 
His voice trembled with German propaganda. In com- ‘|| seated herself in the one 
anger and excitement. “Cut munities largely made up of per- | next to him. The cashier 
out the rough stuff. This is sons of foreign birth or extrac- appeared with two mugs of 
a place for ladies and gen- tion the work of the movie the- | 2 coffee. “Have another cup 
tlemen—you’re not in any aters and the four minute men PG on the house,” he said. “I 
bar-room now.” has been of special value. Ke guess yours got cold. And 
The comedian of the ao as :. if there’s anything else 
trio arose. “Say, bo, what’s '\3! Chicago Tribune. Ny you'd like, say the word.” 


eatin’ you?” he demanded, 
with an easy roll of profan- 
ity. “Go on over there and 
sit down, you white liv- 
ered dude, or I'll push your 
face in for you!” He pushed his own face to within three 
inches of Jones’ nose. 

It was Jones’ cue for action. There was only one thing 
to do, and Jones did it. One thought of William Farnum 
flashed across his mind as he shot his left straight into the 
tough’s leering face, turning his own head and guarding 
his face with his right, as Olson, the boxing instructor at 
the Y. M. C. A., had taught him to do. At the same 
moment something hit him a sickening blow over his solar 
plexus and something else struck him on his right ear, 
jarring his whole head horribly. Then the lights on the 
ceiling began to whirl around and suddenly went out 
altogether. 

After a long time—all night, it seemed—Jones heard a 
far-off voice say, ‘““He’s coming out of it now. He'll be 
all right.” He wondered vaguely whom they were talking 
about. The voice was not one th:t he knew, and it seemed 
a long way off. He opened his eyes and looked up at a 
snowy white ceiling, studded with millions of electric 
lights. A man he never saw was bending over him and 
cold water was trickling down his neck from a wet napkin 
on his forehead. 
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“You know, I’d just been 
over to see Mary Pickford 
at the Empire,” said the 
girl, as the hospitable cash- 
ier departed. “And say, the 
way you smashed that fellow in the jaw just reminded me 
of the way her leading man knocks down the villain in 
one scene. It was just grand!” 

Jones hardened the muscles of his chest, back and shoul- 
ders. They were somewhat sore, but— 

“You know, it seems an awful thing to say—I’m so 
sorry about your ear—but I’m really glad it happened,” 
went on the girl. “You know I was just thinking, as I 
sat there, that nothing really exciting or romantic ever 
happens to me—and I was just sort of wishing that some- 
body would rescue me from something awful and there’d 
be an awful fight—and all that.” She laughed, embarassed 
at her candor. “Did you ever feel that way?” 

Thrills of real romance chased up and down Jones’ spinal 
column as he answered, “Never till I saw you.” 





No mug of coffee ever hid so charming a blush. 
As they stepped out into the cool evening air Jones 
tucked the girl’s hand under his left arm, where it nestled 


snugly. 
“Up this way,” 


she said. ‘Mamma’ll be so glad to 


meet you, when I tell her what you did.” 
(Continued on page 124) 








A Dissertation On Face Creams, 
Athletics, Suffragism and Potties 


By Harriette Underhill 





OME women are born beautiful and 
some achieve beauty. ‘These are the 
only kinds there are. The saying 
parallels no farther. ‘There is no dis- 
coverable record of a woman who has had 
beauty thrust upon her. It is the highly 
laudable ambition of every normal woman 
not born beautiful, to achieve beauty. So 
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Olive’s Mother is her companion and chum, 
and her word is law in all such matters as this. 
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Olive Tells Her ,“’”*. Secrets 



















“Where are the old women today ?” asked Miss Tell 
accusingly. But before we could reply she continued. 
“Tl tell you. They do not exist.” 


#s 1 go about from day to day, my duties happily bringing 
me into contact with many beautiful women, I like to 
glean here and there such hints as may be helpful for the 
carrying out of this ambition, and pass them along. 

Olive Tell—for example. Various discerning observers 
of feminine beauty have voted Miss Tell the most beauti- 
ful woman on the stage—which is taken to include the 
screen. If one might discover in what way Miss Tell 
maintains her radiantly lovely complexion and exquisite 
figure, it would be of interest to some perplexed sister. 
Here are the facts: 

Miss Tell has discovered a marvelous complexion 
cream—it is a ride in the park, on a horse, early every 
morning. 

She has the cleverest of corsetieres—eighteen holes of 
golf on every possible occasion. 

She employs freely a never failing health tonic—keeping 
close to nature, by swimming, skating, and doing all sorts 
of energetic things in the open air. 

But these facts were not picked up easily. We had to 
travel in a wide circle to reach them. Some cynic once 
remarked, “Some women are beautiful, and some are 
suffragists.” Olive Tell stands a living, breathing, pink 
and white refutation of these words. Olive always has 
been beautiful but she has not always been a sufifragist. 
It is one of the things which she has achieved—like Star- 
dom, for instance. 

Being a direct descendant of the most famous archer 
the world hes ever known, it was not strange, when Miss 
Tell decided to shoot her arrow into the air, that it landed 
exactly where she intended that it should land. Not for 
her the tedium of climbing a long ladder, rung by rung, 
even if its top step is up amongst the stars. 

This is allegorically speaking, of course, for in reality 
little Miss Tell is very well equipped for the journey. 
She rides better than most anybody, she plays golf as 
well as she rides, and she skates better than she does 
either. It was not the work of climbing that bothered 
her, but the time which would be wasted making the 
journey. So she took a running start and jumped straicht 
to the top. From the Empire dramatic school she gradu- 
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ited to the Empire-Mutual 
Film Company, only paus- 
ing long enough to play an 
occasional big part in the 


spoken drama, and one 
other film feature’ with 
Robert Warwick. 

Being on the trail ot 


beautiful young ladies with 
ideas, we decided to find 
out just what Miss Tell’s 
ideas were in regard to 
pictures, the stage and a 
few other things which are 
commonly supposed to in- 
terest beautiful young 
ladies. And this is what 
she said: 

«A house divided against 
itself cannot stand!’ Well, 
I hope that isn’t true, for 
let me tell you something: 
Mother is for Tammany, 
while I am an_ ardent 
Mitchel supporter. Isn't 
that funny? Fancy my 
gentle little mother being a 
Tammany man! Many a 
heated argument we have 
had and I fancied myself, 


terribly, in the role of 
stump speaker. 

‘So you can imagine 
what a blow to my pride 


it was when Hyland was ele: 


took it as a personal affront 


I am quite sure that no 
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Miss Tell believes that stage experience is good for 
1 screen player, but not essential to success 


York. I 


“1 Mayor ol New 


one in our studio dared vote 
otherwise than for Mitchel. 
look at what he did for our city! 
Look at our schools! 
parks!” 


Why, 


Look at our 
‘ried Miss Tell enthusiasti- 
cally in her best soap-box- 


orator manner. “Look at 
ur she hesitated and 
then added as a sort of 


inti- climax, “Policemen! 
Weren't the Tammany po- 
licemen ungainly things? 
And aren’t the Mitchel 
policemen splendid? Why, 
every time I look at one of 
them I think of the little 
Washington Square play, 

Eugenically Speaking.’ 


tonic 


Ag 


She employs a never-tailing health 
keeping close to nature 
ind doing all sorts of energetic 
things in the open air 





[ believe that man was 2 
conductor, though, wasn’t 
he? But I’m sure he was 
a Mitchel man. 

“TI say democracy and I 
think democracy and I try 
to feel democracy, but I 
cannot always make my- 
self wholly believe it. I’m 
afraid that there is a bit of 
autocracy in my heart still 
I do not believe that every 
man is as good as another, 
if not better, but of course 
the distinction has nothing 
to do with money. It has 
to do with brains, birth 
and breeding.”’ 

It seemed strange to 
hear Miss Tell talking 
about Tammany and de- 
mocracy and things like 
that, for she is so small 
and big eyed and pink and 
white. Also, she wears 
little patent leather pumps 
with the sort of heels made 
famous by one of the 
wicked Louises, and she de- 
signs all of her own gowns. 

As a matter of fact, 
there are two subjects 
which are of paramount in- 
terest to us—pictures and 

lothes. So the fact that Miss Tell was wearing corn- 
tlower blue velvet just the color of her eyes, trimmed with 
mole-skin a little darker than her hair, made it almost an 
impossibility for us to take the proper interest in her 
political views. She is so beautiful, and her complexion 
30 perfect, we simply ached to know some of her secrets. 

So, being a tactful person, we said, “What is your favor- 
ite color?” intending to go 
from colors to clothes and 7 
from clothes to cosmetics 























ind from cosmetics to 
‘reams, and so on down 

the list. But Miss Tell was 

not to be diverted, 

so she answered 

promptly, “Yellow 

ind white,” adding, 
Didn’t we look 


splendid marching in 
the parade? And [I 














Olive Tells Her Secrets 











A cynic once remarked, 
“Some women are beau- 
tiful, and some are suf- 
fragists.” Olive Tell 
stands a living, breathing, 
pink and white refuta- 
tion of these words. 
Olive has always been 
beautiful, but she has 
not always been a suffra- 
gist. It is one of the 
things she has achieved—- 
like Stardom for instance 

















wasn't a bit tired, were you? And now wait until next 
fall, and see what will happen! 

“T’ll warrant you that every woman will vote, whether 
she worked to get that vote or not. Why shouldn’t we 
vote? Haven’t we done everything that a man has done 
excepting perhaps actually fight in the war? And haven’t 
the Russian women even done that, and wouldn’t we do 
it, too, if it were necessary to win the war? Of course 
we would.” 

Once upon a time an actress who knows all about the 
psychology of figures told us that our magic combination 
was two, four, eight, and that if we would repeat these 
numbers over, and earnestly wish for something, that our 
wish would be granted. A sort of Aladdin’s-lamp con- 
trivance. So now was the time to test it. 

Looking Miss Tell squarely in the eve, we thought, 
“Olive, two, four, eight! Talk about creams, clothes and 
cosmetics,” and she did. This is what she said: 

“Outdoor exercise is the greatest tonic in the world. 
Oh, I do not say to avoid cosmetics until you begin to 
get results from nature, but do give nature a chance. 
Why, do you know that I never miss my ride in the park, 
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no matter how early I have to rise to get it? 

“And golf! Who would think that that little ball could 
prove so fascinating? Why, I tremble with excitement 
every time I see a bag of sticks. And skating! Oh! that 
is glorious. 

“But while you are waiting for nature to do her part, 
you jump in and do yours. White eyelashes and eyebrows 
rever are pretty. Therefore, do not have them. That’s 
simple. Also, there is that thing called a rabbit’s foot, and 
while it may not possess all the magic credited to it by the 
superstitious, it will, if judiciously applied, dispel all pallor. 

“Where are the old women today?” asked Miss Tell, 
almost accusingly. But before we could reply, disclaiming 
all knowledge of their whereabouts, she continued, “I'll 
tell you. They do not exist. This is because they do the 
thines that used to be denied them.” 

Miss Tell believes that stage experience is a good thing 
for a screen player, but not essential to success. She 
believes that you should design your own clothes, if you 
can do it better than anyone else. And she thinks that a 


player should be as careful in choosing a director as in 
choosing pe2rents. 








ow Who’s 
the Thief? 


The Stage Producers are caugne 


y 
ef ith the movie loot m thetr por ket 


By Brandon Fuller 


R. LOUIS DEFOE, the eminent dramatic 
commentator of the New York World, 
said some time ago to a press agent who 
was trying to get him to print an article about a 
big moving-picture production: 
“I refuse to encourage the movies; they do 
nothing but practice thievery upon the theatre.”’ 
Of the two biggest successes of the current New 
York theatrical season, one is built entirely upon 
moving-picture business and conditions, and one 
employs one of the most familiar of the mechanical 
levices of the camera. While a third production, 
an “artistic” success, which means a financial 
failure, utilized one of the efiective 
devices of the shadow stage. 
‘Business Before Pleasure’’ 
ind Perlmutter comedy. 


also most 


is the latest Potash 
Abe and Mawruss have 


ibandoned the cloak and suit business for the 
producing of moving pictures hey spend 
$50,000 on their first release, using their own 
wives as players. It is an awful thing. Their 


director tells them that they have got to get more 
money, engage a real vampire, and put over some- 
thing big. Their financial backer tells them that 
if they will engage a certain vampire actress, he 
will get the money. The vampire, a very nice 
girl off stage, is hired, and the trouble begins 
Abe’s Rosie and Mawruss’ Ruth look askance upon 
the vampire, and there is much woe 
many gems of humor in the lines 


There are 


In the picture play the attention is focussed upon the 
essential motive of the moment by lighting effects. 
The same thing has been done in “Chu Chin Chow.” 
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A scene from “Business Betore Pleasure” one of the two biggest successes 


“Chu Chin Chow,” on the other hand, is a gorgeous 
spectacle—probably the most magnificent thing ever 
staged. Incidentally, its leading players are right off the 
screen—Tlorence Reed and Tyrone Power. Now, in the 
picture play, the eye is rested from trying to grasp all the 
details of a big scene, and the attention focussed upon the 
essential motive of the moment, by the use of the close-up. 
Exactly the same thing has been done in ‘‘Chu Chin Chow.” 

The curtains close on the big scene, a splendid oriental 
vision, dazzling with its light and color and movement and 
hosts of fascinating characters. Then the huge curtain 
parts half way, in perfect imitation of the opening of the 
diaphragm of the camera, and there is revealed a small 
group—one or two persons seated on a divan—and the core 
of the action is carried on, the story developed as it could 
not be on the vast area of the full stage. The drama has 
discovered the close-up 

“Barbara” lasted only two weeks. 
nating Marie Doro could prolong 


Not even the fasci- 
slender, though 


its 
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»f the season, a satirical farce with the moving picture business as its theme. 


exquisite charms. It was produced by Arthur Hopkins, 
who entered the moving-picture field with a blast of 
trumpets, some months ago, bringing with him nothing 
but his stage experience, which was soon found to be 
insufficient for the making of great picture productions. 

But he went back to the theatre, not empty-handed. 
‘Barbara” was a play of dreams and visions. So Mr. 
Hopkins utilized the device employed by the photoplay 
for years to suggest mystery and visions—the fade-in and 
fade-out. When the curtain rises, the stage is black, there 
is a faint sound of music, and then, little by little, the 
light comes on until the scene takes form. And at the 
‘lose of each act the picture fades out in the converse 
manner. 

This is what the pictures have done for just three of 
the most interesting stage productions in New York this 
season. There are more instances of a similar, though less 
striking nature. 

Who’s doing the thieving now, Mr. Louis Defoe? 














From * Busines 
Before Pleasure’ 






“Every business experience 1s 
moving picture experience 
They go into the movies from 
every business hardware, 
groceries, clothing.” 


“Everybody nowadays has got 
two kinds of business, his 
own business and the moving- 
picture business.” 


“Scenario writers are like 
‘lothing salesmen- you ad- 
vertise for one and you got to 
call out the reserves.” 


*There’ll never be any profit 
tn the picture business until 
we get the actors on piece 
work.” 


* Moving pictures isn't a bus 
iness it’s a dissipation, like 
poker and pinochle. We bet 
Miss Sismondi $1,500 a week 
that in six months we can 
make more profits than she 
can salary. We lost. We 
sught to have made her put 
up a kitty.” 


“If vampires made overalls, 
1 pair would cost half a mil- 
fion dollars.” 








In “Chu Chin Chow” the “close-up” has been applied 
to the stage. Its leading players, Florence Reed and 
Tyrone Power have both been seen on the screen 








































Elsie Jane Wilson in working tog 


RE we going back to the time 
when women ran the civil 
government, the army, the 
men, and everything else 
that needed running? Back to the time when 
the first “Equal rights for men” advocate was 
accused of being un-masculine and told, in no 
unmistakable terms, ‘“‘Man’s place is the home’’? 

We are—perhaps. And then, again, maybe 
we are not. It is just possible that what looks 
like a cut-back to those Chinese-Babylonian- 
Frankish days may, in reality, be an entirely new 
scene which serves to introduce another reel— 
the millenium. - 

In that new story, says the prophecy, there 
will be no question as to whether some particular 
work belongs more to a man than to a woman, 
but each will do whatever he or she can do the 
best. Also, those who were good shall be 
happy—we have Kipling’s word for it. 

But whether “The Cause” is working toward 
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7 Lights! Camera! Quiet! 


These words spoken in a soprano voice “get over” just 
as effectively as though growled in deepest baritone. 


Man—the Slave, or Woman-——the Partner, it gained its greatest 
victory when Universal City gave women a chance to become 
moving-picture directors. Greatest because, while other vic- 
tories were founded, to some extent at least, on precedent, this 
victory was against all precedent. Following stage traditions, 
moving-picture directing was considered a work exclusively the 
property of men. And it is a fitting thing that this city, which 
has given women such perfect business equality with men, 
should be named Universal. 

So it was to the big “U” lot 1 went in order to find out 
whether doing a “man’s work’ would necessarily make a 
woman unfeminine. After wandering around for an hour or 
two—probably two—looking for Ida May Park and Elsie Jane 
Wilson, the only women directing there at the time, I found 
Director Park hidden away in a corner where the seemingly 
ubiquitous ‘“‘Rubberneck” couldn’t find her. 

She had on a dainty pink and white blouse, a dark dress 
skirt, flat-heeled shoes, and was bare-headed. It is absolutely 
true that she did not wear puttees and carried no megaphone. 

The pic- 
ture was a 
melodrama. 
The scene 
which she 
was making 
required 
double pho- 


Ida May Park shows 

Dorothy Phillips just 

how she should feel 
about it. 





























Ready! Shoot!” 


By Frances Denton 





tography and was taking place to 
counts. For instance, while the 
cameraman counted slowly ‘“‘1—2 
- -3—4,”’ she explained to the 
player just what gesture was to 
be made at each count—(“At 67, 
smile. Take time to let it grow 
into a laugh. At 72, you are 
laughing.’’) 

She was working 
under an_ overhead 
light on a_ canvas- 
covered stage and the 
sun was certainly 
‘doing its darndest.”’ 
If you have ever been 
in the projection 
room of a moving- 
picture theatre on a 
hot day, you know 
something about 
heat. This 
stage was hot 
in just that 
way, and the 
scene, which 
required less 
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Ella Hall seems to think Director Wilson ts over-reaiistic. The young 
man getting the worst of it happens to be Miss Hall’s husband Emory 
Johnson 


than five minutes to shoot, was rehearsed tor three hours. 
And at the end of that time the director looked as cool 
and quiet as if she had been sitting under a shade tree with 
a pitcher of lemonade. She gave the impression that she 
could have stood there and directed that one scene all day 
without feeling the least annoyed, which shows that a 
woman can sometimes bring more patience to her work 
than can a man. At least, a temperamental man, and 
many men are temperamental. 

“It was because directing seemed so utterly unsuited to 
a woman,” said Director Park, while her cameraman was 
getting his titles, ‘that I refused the first company offered 
me. I don’t know why I looked at it in that way, either 
A woman can bring to this work splendid enthusiasm and 
imagination; a natural love of detail and an intuitive 
knowledge of character. All of these are supposed to be 
feminin> traits, and yet they are all necessary to the suc- 
cessful director. Of course, in order to put on a picture, 
a woman must have broadness of viewpoint, a sense of 
humor, and firmness of character—there are times when 
every director must be something of a martinet—but these 
characteristics are necessary, to balance the others.” 

It has been said that a woman worries over, loves, and 
works for, her convictions exactly as though they were 
her children. Consequently, her greatest danger is in 
taking them and herself too seriously. 

“Directing is a recreation to me,” Ida May Park went 
on, “and I want my people to do good work because of 
their regard for me and not because I browbeat them 
into it.” 

She directs quietly, occasionally taking the actor's place 
and demonstrating exactly how she wants a thing done, 
but more often explaining the situation and letting the 
nlever to throuch it in his own way. 
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“I believe in choosing distinct types and then seeing 
that the actor puts his own personality into his part, 
instead of making every part in a picture reflect my per- 
sonality,” she said. 

Ida May Park—(Mrs. Joseph De Grasse)—has never 
appeared on the screen, but she went on the stage when 
she was fifteen years old. Her tirst manager was Leonard 
Grover, the man who brought out Mary Anderson. 

“] remember that I tried to make myself look as old 
as possible,” she said; “Mr. Grover told me that Mary 
Anderson had done exactly the same thing. Probably that 
is why I got the job.” 

After her marriage, she and her husband went on tour 
with their own company. Joseph De Grasse joined the 
Pathe as leading man, Ida May Park became a scenario 
writer. Since then she has written over five hundred suc- 
cessful scenarios, among them ‘Hell Morgan’s Girl,” “The 
Rescue” and “Bondage.” She began co-directing with 
her husband at Universal City two years ago, and was 
given her own company in January of this year. 

“Being perfectly normal, I don’t like housework,” she 
said. She has one other recreation besides directing— 
that is, caring for her roses. She has a rose garden that 
is remarkable, even in Hollywood. 

She also said that, in her opinion, many directors of the 
future will be chosen from among the scenario writers 
of today. 

Leaving her set, | walked down the big stage, past a 
child’s blue and white bedroom, a log-cabin room, a ball- 
room, and a New York tenement-room, until the strains 
of a slow waltz led me to a liviing-room exquisitely fur- 
nished in red and gold. Three very blase-looking musicians 
were playing this sad music while a young woman with big 
blue eyes, very fair skin, and very red hair, was directing 
some “sob stuff.” 

She was all in white, except for her dainty black French- 
heeled shoes. Also, she wore a broad-brimmed hat and 
white silk gloves as a protection against the sun. 

She repeated my question. 

“Ts directing a man’s work?—I should say it is!” Very 
carefully she drew down the top of one silk glove, dis- 
closing a forearm plentifully sprinkled with freckles. 

“Look at that!” said Director E. J. Wilson, and added, 
“Oh, my dear, you can’t imagine the money I’ve spent 
this summer on freckle cream!” In that exclamation she 
expressed all a woman’s natural horror of freckles, inten- 
sified by the ingrained habit every actress has of taking 
care of her skin. Elsie Jane Wilson has been on the stage 
since she was two years old. 

“T appeared in the famous English Christmas Panto- 
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mimes every year, too,” she said. “All of which was the 
best possible training for the pictures.” 

She came to the United States five years ago with her 
husband, Rupert Julian. 

“Mr. Julian and I always appeared together until after 
we came to this country,” she said. ‘Here, we found that 
managers do not want husbands and wives to play oppo- 
site each other, so we were separated almost at once. 
When I was on the road in ‘Everywoman’ I didn’t see Mr. 
Julian for almost two years.” 

During a portion of this time Rupert Julian was leading 
man for Lois Weber and Philip Smalley. 

After a brief stock engagement at The Little Theatre 
in Los Angeles, Elsie Jane Wilson “went into the movies” 
and began acting under her husband’s direction. Later 
she co-directed with him, at the same time playing leading 
parts in his pictures. 

“We like the same kind of pictures,” she remarked, 
“but we have such different ideas of how to get the same 
effects that if we ever talked over our work we'd fight 
all the time.” 

Her assistant interrupted: “If you’re ready, Mrs. Julian, 
we are,” and she turned her attention to the set. 

She was putting on a heart-interest story, the plot of 
which centered around three lonely old men and a little 
girl they had adopted and learned to love very dearly. 
Not a particularly original theme, but one warranted to 
be good for many sobs and much laughter if well handled. 
It had been well handled in the scenario and certainly 
seemed to be well handled in the direction. 

“A little sad music here, please,” said Director Wilson. 
Then to her company, “All ready, everybody? Music, 
camera, GO!” 

The day seemed, if possible, to have grown warmer. 
Besides this and the usual frequent pauses made in order 
to work out some important detail, there were innumerable 
little things to distract one’s attention, and yet the scene 
gripped and rang true. Standing a little to the side of 
the camera, she went through a modified form of the 
action in front of the player while the scene was being 
shot. She was “working up” her people; “putting over” 
the spirit of the story exactly as though she were on the 
stage, and in doing so she was spending her energy 
unmercifully. Unfeminine? Hardly! Nor is there any- 
thing unfeminine about Lois Weber. “Mother” Lule 
Warrenton, Ruth Stonehouse and “Peggy” Baldwin are 
other women who have been given companies in the past. 
And so, which is it to be? ‘Man—the Slave,” or, 
“‘Woman—the Partner’? 

Everything points to ‘‘Woman—the Partner.” 
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An Open Letter to Rebecca — Mary Pickford 


Mary Pickford. 
Dear Mary: 


The People 


Poured Out 


I Want Past me. 
To Tell I Noticed 
You Something. A Woman- 
I The Tears 


Was Standing Were Running 


Who had Come Early, 


My handkerchief; and 
Everybody 

Looked Anxious. 

And then, 

Another woman, in 
The Crowd, 

Reached Out and 
Caught the Tearful One 








In the lobby 

Of a theatre where 
You 

Were playing 


“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 


I 

Like you, 

Mary. 

I Stood 

For Half an Hour. 

Then, 

They opened the coors, an 


Down her Cheeks 

She 

Was Dabbing at her Red Eyes 
With a crumpled handkerchief 
Everybody 

Looked at her. 

And 

Fverybody said, 

“What a Sad Picture 

It Must Be.” 

And 

I Took Out 


By the arm. 

And Said, 

“Dear Eva— 

How 

Is your Hay-fever?” 


But 

Never Mind, 
Mary. 

You Made 
ME Cry, 
Anyway. 





























The First of a Series 
1H) of Articles by Recog- 
nized Leaders of the 
HE New Art 
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MOUSANDS, yes millions of men and women are ambitious to become writers of scenarios. 
opportunity aplenty for those who demonstrate ability. 


lieu of actual experience in a scenario department, w 
est paid writer of scenarios in the world; more than that, the most accomplished. 


the few really great directors. 


























e have accomplished our task. 





John Emerson i 
and 


Anita Loos 























There is 
In line with its policy of serving the moving 
picture public the editor of PHotopLay determined to secure the most authoritative advice possible. VW. 
believe that in presenting these articles, which teach all that can be taught of this new art and profession, in 


Miss Loos is the high- 
Mr. Emerson is one of 


When Mr. Fairbanks started his own company he chose them as his partners 


in art, and the Fairbanks-Emerson-Loos pictures have set a new standard of photoplays. 


NTIL quite recently it has been the habit of most 

| | writers and stage producers of consequence to decry 
the motion picture as a medium quite unworthy 

their artistic endeavor. Of late, however, the motion pic- 
ture, in spite of the slings and arrows of outraged highbrows, 
has attained to such vast importance artistically and com- 
mercially that these same writers and producers, with com- 
passion in their hearts and an eye for the main chance, 
have stepped forward and in a few well-chosen words of 
apology have condescended to give the movies a boost—to 

. reach them a helping hand on their wobbly 


It would therefore seem that an art of such magnificent 
purpose and unlimited influence as the motion picture, 
should be approached by its devotees in a spirit of great 
humility—the spirit which has always and everywhere ani- 
mated that greatest genius of the art—the man who gave 
to the motion picture the honor of producing what is cer- 
tainly, to date, the nearest approach to the Great American 
Drama, “The Birth of a Nation.” 

As to the material available and usable for the motion 
picture story, it is as broad and limitless as life itself. The 

motion picture is undoubtedly the most 








journey toward the Haven of Art. es 

All this is very nice and very helpful ||| 

and reminds one of the efforts of a sulphur |) 
- match to light up the Aurora Borealis. Nd) 

We hereby rise to remark that the || 
movies need no apology. Leaving out of 
consideration the mental stimulus and in- ||| 
structive value of the educational and 
topical pictures, and confining ourselves 
to the story-telling qualities of the cinema, 
it seems fairly obvious that an art form 
which supplies emotional food and exercise 
to three hundred million people daily is 
certainly worthy of the best and most 
serious efforts of anv artist, however great and divinely 
endowed he may be. 

Throughout the history of the civilized world, the emo- 
tional food and exercise to be derived from the Arts have 
been available only to the wealthy and semi-leisure classes. 
The drama, the opera and nearly all types of musical enter- 
tzinment have been, because of their cost, beyond the reach 
of the poor, except as events requiring considerable sacrifice 
for their occasional enjoyment. Not until the movies 
spread their benignant light over the millions of the earth, 
were the poor able to afford a daily thrill to lighten the 

sombre reality of their daily work. 







“Any time a genuinely | 
original idea comes into | | 
a scenario office, every- 
one fron the president 
of the company down, 
gets on his knees and | 

gives thanks.” HI 


| elastic medium that has ever been put into 
| the hands of an artist, and, by the same 
i token, it is the medium that nearest ap- 
|| proaches life. There is no reason in the 
world why the author should pick his 
, characters out of the thin air of his imagi- 
4| nation. 
H Movies are life, and the best place to go 
for life is to the living. Let us pick our 
hero out of the house next door, or find 
||| our heroine in the upstairs flat. Then, 
when we have found them, let us make 
them do what real, honest, living people 
would do, without the aid of the false 
mustache, the old mill, the hidden papers, the strawberry 
mark on the hero’s chest or any other of the time worn, 
hackneyed plots. 

But, on the other hand, let us avoid the fault of many 
authors who, in attempting to deal in realities (and this is 
true of the stage as well as the movies) mistake common- 
placeness for dramatic realism. This is a fault that is al- 
most as bad as that of relying on the false mustache for 
one’s plot. No photoplay or drama will ever be effective 
merely because it tells a truthful incident in the life of 
Maggie Manicure. To have drama one must have conflict, 
and no ordinary string of incidents will ever make real 
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drama just because it is told in a truthful manner. Let us 
make our people act as human beings, yes—but let us not 
imagine that we are making drama unless we mix them up 
in a conflict that is as great as our theme will permit. Truth 
of itself will never be drama, but, once we have caught our 
drama, we must add truth to it or it will be merely melo- 
dramatic bunk. 

A great many budding authors are led astray by the fact 
that they often see very ordinary stories on the screen and 
say to themselves, “I could write as good a story as that,” 
which may be very true. But let us give 
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this one reason. If the author has an original idea (and by 
this we do not mean a mere situation) no matter how much 
he is lacking in technical knowledge, his idea will be eagerly 
bought, and if he keeps up his pace, he is certain of a chance 
to land in a studio where he can learn the actual technical 
working out of the photoplay and so develop into a recog- 

nized photoplaywright. 
After a short experience in a scenario office, a reader soon 
omes to know the worth of a script almost immediately on 
opening the envelope. If the author sends a two or three 
page letter saying that he or she is sub- 





you the history of the production of the |@=s"=m 


average “ordinary” story and the reason 
why that very same story would never have 
been bought had it come through the mail 
to the scenario department. 

The supply of good stories has never 
come anywhere near meeting the demand. 
But producing companies have their con- 
tracts for a certain number of pictures to 
be released, and they MUST make them. 
Now, every company has its staff of sce- 
nario writers who have been chosen because 
of extraordinary ability, but who could (===ss8secses 
not pretend to keep up a regular pace of 
extraordinary stories, with original plots and situations 

So, like other literary workers, they have a certain num- 
ber of pot boilers to turn out, which they do, on salary. 
If one of these stories came into the department from the 
outside, the firm would never think of paying out extra 
money for it, when just as good a story could be written 
by one of the staff who was on regular salary. So it is very 
unwise for the ambitious amateur to look to the ordinary 
production for his inspiration—look to the best—the very 
best pictures that are produced today—then get busy and 
try to write a better one, and you will be on the right track 
at least. 

It is a foolish waste of time for the writer of stories for 
the screen to bother himself about the working script of a 
photoplay. There is a very complicated technique in 
photoplay writing as in all other arts and a successful photo- 
playwright cannot be developed without practical training 
There could no more be a natural photoplaywright than 
there could be a natural violinist, who would play upon 
the instrument the first time he took it into his hands 
However, this need not in the least discourage beginners 
who have original talent. Any time a genuinely originai 
idea comes into a scenario office, everyone from the presi- 
dent of the company down gets on his knees and offers up 
a prayer of thanks. This happens perhaps once or twice a 
year, if it is a good year. 

Sometimes a script will come in with a trite plot, but 
somewhere hidden away in it is a single and original incident 
that, had the author realized it, could have been made the 
theme of the whole play. Many scenarios are bought for 
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| “An art form that sup- il 
| plies emotional food ana 
| exercise t0 300,000,000 Ht 
| people is worthy of the | 
| best effort, of any artist, H 


however great.” 


mitting a scenario that is original in plot, 
| startling in theme, full of action and abso- 
‘| lutely unlike anything that he or she has 
ever seen, and from there goes on with a 
chatty history of his or her life and states 
that the reason why he or she wishes to 
make a little extra money is to help keep 
an aged aunt in Hindustan—it is a safe 
bet that the story is rotten. 

li} The best scripts that come into the of- 
‘| fice, come in without any heralding, and 
| often without even a letter, and nothing 
but the author’s name, address and return 
envelope. The best story we ever got was 
not even signed, and we scrambled around for months be- 
fore we found out that it was dashed off by a young reporter 
in Chicago, who had forgotten to put his signature and ad- 
dress on it. We do not advocate emulating this young 
man’s carelessness, although his reticence concerning his 
personal history and that of his family and connections is 
idmirable. 

In conclusion let us say that many years spent in pro- 
fessional life have forced upon us the conviction that half 
the misery in this world is caused by people desiring to 
make their living by selling something that they haven’t got 

people trying to sell their voices, when their voices are 
not worth listening to; or to sell acting ability, when they 
have no acting ability to deliver, and would-be scenarioists 
trying to make a living selling ideas, when they have no 
ideas to sell. 

We are quite sure that no man in his senses would think 
‘hat he could successfully run a grocery store unless he had 
groceries to sell, or that he could supply the community 
with dry goods from empty shelves—and yet thousands 
upon thousands of people have become indignant because 
their efforts at trying to bunko a purchaser into buying 
something that they haven’t got, failed. 

So we would say to aspiring scenario writers—make sure 
first that you have something to sell. Then, write it up in 
1S neat and concise and clear a manner as possible, without 
iny attempt at the technical form of a working script, and 
send your product out to the market knowing that there is 
, hungry purchaser to snatch up any crumb of originality 
it a very fair price 








Well,—Isn’t It So? 


W hen— 
The Hervine pleads with the Hero to Do IT as she 
Wants It Done, doesn’t she always grip the lapels ot 
his coat? 

When— 
The Child is sick, isn’t the Family Doctor always a 


melancholy man with exuberant whiskers? 
When— 
The Juvenile enters, doesn’t he 


always steal up ane 


imprint a bouyant kiss on his mother’s ear? 
When— 

The Cowboys Go After Something, don’t 

fire wildly into the air? 


they always 


it hen- 
Anyone goes to the telephone, doesn’t he or she always 
take down the receiver and at once click it up and down 
agitatedly? 

When— 
The Artist has daubed his brush across his canvas, doesn’t 
he always mince back a few steps and squint at the 
result with his black-tammed head tilted ’way on one 
side? 

When— 
The Poor Mother has bidden her son farewell, doesn’t 
she always use her apron to stem the tide of her stream- 
ing tears’ 
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Touchin’ on an’ appertainin’ to a certain pizen gang o wools, an’ what jes’ nach'ly happened in the arroyo at Flyin’ L. 


By Jerome Shorey 


UST why it is that every cattle man thinks of a sheep 
herder in the same terms as a pugilist does of a 
female impersonator, I cannot say. But the fact 
remains. ‘Lhe cattleman is not fussy about the con- 

ventional morals of his associates. He knows that the 
population of the southwest contains a great many men 
who came there for their health—some because the doctors 
so ordered, and some because they felt their health would 
suffer if they were required to pass a number of years in 
stone buildings with iron bars on the windows. Many a 
physical and moral wreck has found his way into the cattle 
country, and losing his old identity, has gained a new 
manhood. And the cattleman asks only two questions— 
is he kind to his horse and, if he makes a play, has he got 
the nerve to go through with it? But with all this broad- 
mindedness, there is no room in the hospi- 


education. He could neither read nor write. His grand- 
father had been one of the first white men in Southern 
California, and had accumulated a huge tract of land and 
“cattle upon a thousand hills.” His father and mother 
were just a plain folk, too—strong with the strength of the 
pioneers, but plain. In the fullness of time they were 
gathered to their fathers, and Jim was left, sole heir to 
an empire in land, more cattle than he could count, twenty- 
five of the gamest cowpunchers that ever whooped through 
El Cajon, and a vast and unfathomable ignorance of any- 
thing else. 
So when he paused in front of a canvas notice, nailed to 
a tree on the bank of the arroyo that ran through the 
Flying L ranch, he was mystified. Then, in a minute, he 
was mad. What business had anybody to come nailing 
notices on his trees, on his land? He tore 





tality of the cattle man for the sheep 
herder. He calls them ‘“wools’” and at- 
tributes to them all the lowest traits of the 
human race. 

Jim Benton wouldn’t have stood by and 
let the gang at Red-Eye Saloon devil a 
yaller houn’ that couldn’t defend itself; 
but if he had ever happened to see the same 
gang amuse itself by standing a wool in a 
corner and shooting off his ears, fingers and 
other outstanding portions of anatomy, he 
would doubtless have looked on idly, and 
made some technical comment upon the 


marksmanship of the boys. <A_ wool 
simply wasn’t human-—thet was. all. 
He was the lowest form of animal life, 
and not to be classed with the more 


advanced forms of evolution, such as dogs and horses. 

If Jim had been educated, without losing his viewpoint, 
he would have said that Darwin was right, and that the 
human race had risen, in many centuries, beginning with 
2 wool, becoming prohibitionists, and then upward through 
the animal kingdom until it reached the dwellers in cities. 
3ut Jim nad no 


culminating finally in the cattle man. 








———, it off, and was first for simply throwing it 
: away; then it occurred to him that the 
thing to do was keep it, track down its 
author, and do with him as circumstances 
justified. For Jim, while never exactly 
looking for a fight, felt a thrill go all over 
his big body when he sensed a fight 
approaching. He didn’t look for trouble, 
but if trouble came his way it would be 
welcomed with a kiss and a hug. 

So Jim kept on being madder and 
madder as he rode along the trail, and all 
of a sudden he saw something that made 
him madder still. Someone had quietly 
taken possession of a cabin where his line 

—— riders found shelter when overtaken by 

storm or night so far from the ranch house. 

There was smoke coming from the stovepipe chimney, and 

a horse grazing near by—and not a Flying L horse, either. 

So here was the son of a gun that was nailing up notices 

on his range. Jim galloped up to the door, and tried to 
valk in, but the door was fastened. 

“Open that door or T’'ll fill you so full of lead you’d 
sink in the Great Salt Lake,” Jim yelled. No answer. 
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so Jim took a chance. He was fighting mad now. He 
was refused admission to his own cabin he didn’t 
stop to think of the danger, but flung his whole weight 
igainst the door and followed it through. He found him- 
self, before he could regain his balance, looking into the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

“Holy sufferin’ jackrabbits!”” he 
The revolver was a toy .22, 
which held it in the 
it slim bit of a girl, 
of a fearful struggle going on in her mind. 
decide whether to kill this intruder. or 
upon his mercy. Jim decided for 
her. He wasn’t going to be killed 
Leastways not with that dinky 
thing. If he got killed that way, 
the boys would never Jet him hear 
the last of it. So he reached out 
and the 


So 


vasped 


and the wavering hand 


general direction of jim, belonged to 
whose wide, terror-stricken eyes told 
She could not 
to throw 


herself 


took 


almost gun away 

from her. Whereupon she did 

the proper feminine thing—she 
fainted. 

In the course of time the girl 


recovered, and little by little the 
two explained themselves to each 
other. Jim convinced the girl that 
his diet did not consist of straying 
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last, and a cheery voice, intorming him that breakfast was 
ready, clinched a certain resolve that he had half formed 
inder the stars. He broached it over the coffee. 

“I spose now, you get paid a heap o’ coin for teachin’ 
school?” 

“Sixty dollars a month,’’ Evelyn replied, a little proudly. 

Well, I'll make it a hundred, if you'll come to the 
flyin’ L and learn me and my outfit instead.” 

“But I’ve given my word to the El Cajon trustees.” 

Oh, that’s all right,” Jim assured her. “I got quite 


i lot of influence in Cajon. That can be fixed. An’ it’s 
your plumb duty to go where you’re most needed. My 
outfit is the gol durndest, on- 
‘nlightenedest bunch o’ wild an’ 
woolly reprobates in the whole 


cattle country, an’ if there’s any 
spare learnin’ floatin’ around, we 
just natch’ly must have it.” 

So it was arranged. Evelyn was 
attracted by the extra salary, 
which meant that much more she 
could send home to her mother, 
ind the novelty appealed to her. 
She perceived a great gentleness 
behind the uncouthness of Jim 
Benton, and the woman in her 
wanted to see what a little civiliza- 
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“If you’re a schoolma’am, give uJ 
us the head and tail o’ this,” he & 
said, producing the printed can- 
vas sign and carefully spreading it on the foor. 

“To Whom it May Concern,” she read. “The Segunda 
Water Company has completed its dam across the upper 
(‘ajon arroyo. All persons who have not joined the com- 
pany by the first day of May next, will be barred from 
using the waters of said arroyo. Harvey Knowles, Presi- 
dent.” 

“Th’ h beg pardon, Miss, but this sure does get 
me riled. This here Segunda company is a wool outfit, 
in’ Knowles is the boss rattler. So—I can’t use water 
out of my own arroyo, what th’ old man used fer years 
afore me. Aw, shucks. There’s some mistake. They 
can’t do a thing like that.”’ 

“Why don’t you bring suit against them 
tion, or something?” 

“Suit?” Jim laughed, none too pleasantly, and patted 
‘he two guns he always wore. “Here’s Jim Benton’s 
lawyers.” 

‘“You—wouldn’t—kill—a—man?” Evelyn gasped. 

‘Not a man—no,” Jim drawled, “but a wool, more 
‘specially a wool like Knowles—yes.”’ 

Evelyn remonstrated, but Jim could not make her under- 
stand. And at last it came evening, and Jim left the girl 
in possession of the cabin, rolling himself in a blanket 
heneath a live oak and communing with the stars on a 
new idea that had come to him, and which drove the 
thought of sleep away for many hours. 

It was the odor of frving bacon that wakened him at 
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trary, many things which would 
have made her friends in the city 
consider her quite an impossible 
person, were matters of common routine here where the 
broad sweep of sky and mountain transposes the social 
values. 

In due time the school supplies arrived. The lower 
floor of a barn was cleared out for the school room, and 
ll the apparatus of primary education installed. Jim had 
wired for a complete shipment of all that was necessary 
for the education of twenty-six ignorant cow-punchers, and 
the telegram was taken literally. Blackboards and desks, 
pens, pencils, notebooks, copybooks, everything was there— 
even to a dunce’s cap. And whether it was because it was 
‘“boss’s orders” or that these untamed sons of the soil had 
realized their need of the rudiments of education all of a sud- 
den, at least their promptness and their earnestness in try- 
ing to learn was gratifying to the teacher. But all the famous 
educators will tell you that the personality of the teacher 
is the most important element in the success of the student. 
And perhaps this had something to do with it as well. 

Jim, as befitted the master of the Flying L, was the 
most assiduous and progressive student of all. He felt, of 
course, that it was necessary for him to show his outfit 
a good example. He felt this so strongly, and so anxious 
was he to keep at the head of the class, that he even 
prevailed upon Miss Hastings to give him additional 
lessons in the evenings. Yet, at these extra sessions he 
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sometimes found it a little difficult to keep his mind on 
Thus the days and evenings passed pleasantly 
the gentle spring unconsciously 


his work. 
along at the Flying L, 




















slipping into glowing summer, the while Jim Benton 
unconsciously was falling in love. Or perhaps not entirely 
unconsciously. He had learned to take pains with his 
uppearance, shaved every day, and every now and then 
went to El Cajon to have his hair trimmed. 

Then, on the first day of May, a line rider came gallop- 
ing to the school-house door, and brought the pupils and 
teacher to their feet with his yell. It was the first time 
that anyone had dared to interrupt classes, but this was 
no time for ceremony. 

“The arroyo’s run dry,” he shouted. 

Desks were tumbled this way and that in the scramble, 
as the cowpunchers gathered around the line rider for 
more information. But Jim understood. He had ignored 
and almost forgotten Knowles’ notice. It was the first of 
May, and the water had been shut off at the dam. He 
knew the water laws, like every California land owner, for 
water is the very breath of life to the great southwest. To 
steal water is to murder. That has been the unwritten 
law for decades. Jim owned his land along the arroyo, 
and his riparian rights entitled him to all the water he 
needed from that stream. He knew that Knowles had 
been bluffing, trying to force him to pay tribute to the 
new company, but he did not believe Knowles would have 
the nerve to openly break the law. But now that Knowles 
had broken the law, there was only one thing left for 
Jim to do, meet him on his own ground. Even if he had 
ever considered such a matter as going to law, there was 
no time for that. While the lawyers and judges jawed, 
his cattle would be dropping dead. Then, if he won, he 
would have the right to sue Knowles for his losses. And 
if he won that suit—what? It was too complicated, when 
the simple solution was to go up the arroyo with his twenty- 
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live fight-hungry, infuriated cowpunchers, and blow the 
dam to— 

“Jim.” A soft voice recalled him from his fury, a light 
hand rested on his arm. And she had never called him 
* Jim” before. 

*Jim—you won’t—shoot; that is, anyway, not to kiil.’”’ 

‘Shootin’ for fun is just plain suicide,” he said, evading 
her plea. 

“Please, Jim 
still. 

Jim looked down at her. 
them to bring me_ back 
astride it?” 

She trembled a little, hesitated, and compromised. 

“Then promise me you won’t shoot except in self- 
defense.” 

Jim paused, and promised. Then he rode away. 

As they approached the dam they dismounted, and Jim 
strode on ahead. Without warning or challenge there 
came the crack of a rifle, and a neat little hole was bored 
through Jim’s sombrero. He dodged behind a tree, and 
returned to the others. 

“Stay here, boys; I’m going to surround them,” he said. 

The guards, watching closely the spot where they knew 
jim’s outfit must still be stationed, were taken completely 
by surprise. 

“Throw down your guns,” a voice yelled from the rear. 

They wheeled, looked into Jim’s two guns, and knowing 
his record, obeyed. Jim’s men, hearing no sound, began 
advancing cautiously. A guard who had been stationed 
the other side of the stream, saw them, and opened fire. 
\fter that, nobody knew just what happened. In a few 
seconds the cowboys had won the battle, and Jim found 


for me,’ and Evelyn’s voice was softer 


wantin’ 
‘stead ol 


“You wouldn't be 
across the saddle, 








ot the Flying L, was the most assiduous and progressive student of all. 
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He pointed out that he had a right to intrude as he was on his own 
property 


himself standing with his guns in his hands, both smoking 
and empty. He did not remember drawing them, but of 
course he must have done so. Several of the company’s 
guards lay dead. Who could say whose shots had killed 
them, when all the Flying L men wore forty-fives? But 
that was idle speculation. The thing they had come to do 
must now be done. They found a supply of dynamite in 
it watchman’s shanty near by, and in a few minutes the 
Segunda dam had ceased to exist. 

Lawlessness But it was the lawlessness which had 
been the only known law right down to days within the 
memory of the men who took part in it. It was only 
within very recent years that the machinery of the courts 
had been set in operation, and it was still looked upon 
with suspicion. When a man like Jim 
Benton knew that he was right, he went . 
ahead and administered the law for him- 
self. And, strange as it may seem, the 
history of those days records very few 
cases of injustice resulting from this summary procedure. 

Yet it was with a heavy heart that Jim rode back to 
the Flying L. He had to tell Evelyn that he had shot, 
probably killed, and in the heat of battle, not coolly in 
self-defense. It was Evelyn only of whom he thought 
not of the possible legal complications. 

Nor had he been wrong in his view of her probable 
attitude. She was unable to consider lightly the taking 
cf a human life. She had lived in the security of cities. 
The traditions of the open country were not hers. She did 
not rebuke Jim, but was wounded deeply. 

Then it was that the unexpected came to pass. Ed 
Willis, sheriff of El Cajon county, rode slowly up to the 
ranch house at Flying L. It seemed as if he could not 
make up his mind whether to go on, or to turn back. He 
was a grizzled veteran of the cattle country, and while he 
had accepted the task of enforcing law and order. his idea 
of such a job was merely the tracking down of cattle 
rustlers and men who shoot from behind. He had no taste 
for the job of arresting Jim Benton, son of his old side 
kick, and whom he had himself looked upon almost as a 
son. But Harvey Knowles had forced his hand. and 
Knowles was backed by powerful interests and much 
money. So the sheriff had to obey. 

“It’s like this, Jim,” he said. “We got to try you. 
There’s nuthin’ else to it. But I want to go on record 
right here, that you’re goin’ to get a square deal, an’ 
between you an’ me, I'll fix it so’s the jury’ll be chock 
slam full of cattle men. Nary a wool will IT summon. An’ 
so you needn’t be skeered o’ the verdict.” 


ves. 
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Big Joe, Benton’s chief of staff, was leary of the whole 
proceeding. He wanted Jim to refuse to give himself up. 
Hie ‘lowed that they wan't no posse they could raise around 
Cajon that could git Jim if Jim didn’t want to be got. 

But Evelyn’s intiuence was on the other side, and Jim 
felt that surrender was the surest way of atoning in her 
eyes. He felt no anxiety about the verdict, for if the jury 
were only a fair-minded one he believed he was safe, while 
if the sheriff managed to get a jury of cattle men they 
would bring a verdict of not guilty without moving from 
their places. So he went with the sheriff. And Evelyn’s 
eyes shone, because she now knew that she had been right 
all along, and that the bigness of the man was his most 
dominant quality. 

When the trial began, the special counsel Knowles had 
engaged to supplement what he feared might be the feeble 
efforts on the part of the prosecuting attorney, thwarted 
the sheriff's plan. He drew the attention of the court to 
the fact that this case had to do with a feud involving 
cattle and sheep men. He therefore made it clear to the 
court that both sides should be barred from the jury, and 
that the twelve men be selected from other walks of life, 
as far from the scene of the conflict as possible. So it 
was a jury, not merely of strangers, that Jim faced, but 
one of which he did not like the appearance. No one ever 
proved that money had had a part in the result, but after 
the days had dragged along to the end of the trial, Jim 
numbly heard the foreman report that it found him guilty 
of murder in the first degree. 

Jim heard his sentence and went back to his cell to wait 





Jim heard his sentence and went back to his 











His conscience did not 
His only consolation was 


ior the end that seemed inevitable. 
accuse him, but the law had. 
that Evelyn was now convinced that he had acted in the 


only possible way, in the circumstances. He had justified 
himself in her eyes, but of what good was that when the 
rope was waiting for him? It was a barren satisfaction. 

Harvey Knowles made no secret of his elation. The 
wool interests were constantly clashing with those of the 
cattle men. Benton was the leader of the latter. With 
him out of the way, the constant struggle would be easier. 
\nd the cattle men realized this, too. They knew that if 
Jim Benton were hanged, some of them might as well go 
out of business. Not a day passed in the little town of 
El] Cajon but there was a fight somewhere over the subject. 
i‘ortunately, no more blood was spilled. With the death 
sentence pronounced upon the biggest man in the county, 
men began to think a little more before pulling their guns. 
But feeling ran so high on both sides that the county 
authorities, much to the sheriff’s disgust, decided to send 
down a few companies of militia, to keep order until after 
the execution. 

Jim was calmer than anyone else. The sheriff came to 
him one night stealthily, and proposed a plan. He offered 
Jim his guns, told him he would give him a fighting chance. 

“These militia boys caint shoot straight enough to git 
you, ef you're careful,” he urged. ‘“Leastways, it’s a 
chance, and I think it’s the only one.” 

‘No, thanks, Ed,” Jim replied. “I’ve killed my last 
man, and I’ve defied the law for the last time. If the law 
wants my life, and there’s no way out, I’m through fightin’. 





cell co await the end that seemed inevitable. 
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Evelyn knew now that Jim’s life meant more to her than anything else in 
the world. 


ihere’s one other chance—they’re tryin’ to interest the 
Governor. If that falls down on me, I’m gone—and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

The Governor listened to the appeals that were made 
to him, and finally consented to come to El Cajon and 
investigate the entire situation for himself. It was not the 
question of one man’s life, but the whole problem of water 
rights was involved. He wanted to see how much it all 
meant, and to get down to the facts of the case. 

But the Governor was a big man, and large bodies move 
slowly. To Evelyn it seemed he did nothing at all. She 
was In despair. She knew now that Jim’s life meant more 
to her than anything else in the world. She knew that she 
loved him, and would give her own life to save his. At 
last she managed to get the ear of the Governor. She told 
him of Jim’s promise, she showed him the bullet hole in 
his sombrero, she pleaded and sobbed. 

“All this is nothing,” the Governor replied. “You can- 
not prove that he kept his promise, nor does he, apparently, 
claim thi.t he did. You cannot prove “om what gun the 
bullet came that made this hole in his hat, whether before 
or after he himself had killed his man. You see, I, too, 
am under the rule of the law. Unless something can be 
shown me which was not shown at the trial, T can do 
nothing.” 

“But he had a right to the water.” 

“To the water—yes. But not to kill. He is not on trial 
for blowing up the dam, but for killing a man.” 

So the days dragged along. It was clear that the 
Governor would snatch at any straw which would justify 
him in commuting the sentence. The day before the morn- 
ing set for the execution arrived, and still he refused to 
take any action. Then Ed Willis had an idea. He got 
Sid Harvey, who had been the principal witness for the 
prosecution, into his office, determined to do something, 
even if it was not exactly the highest ethics. He was con- 
vinced that Jim was innocent, or at least justified, and 
that the jury had been “fixed.” So he said to Harvey: 

“Took here, Sid—you allus was a pretty good guy until 
you began mixing with these here wools.” 

“Well, I got to live, ain’t I?” Sid replied, shiftily. 

“Ves, Sid, we all got to live, but not that way. Now, 
youre doin’ yourself no good, stickin’ by this Knowles 
gang. And I don’t mind tellin’ you that I’m goin’ to need 
a deputy on my staff pretty soon now. I know you're no 
coward, Sid, so that’s all right, but I wouldn’t want to 
take a chance of havin’ a liar wearin’ the star.” 

(Continued on page 120) 








Who, gazing into those soulful eyes, would guess that the possessor of the glowing lamps was 
engaged in her working hours in the making of such irresponsible pictures as the “Lonesome 
Luke Comedies”? Yet such 1s such, for this is Bebe Daniels, the Rolin leading comedienne, 
waxing tragic over the fact that she has to confine her lunch to a bottle of pop to keep slender. 
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America IS coming! In 
Picture’s Mission the furthermost hamlets on 
, i ars the edges of the bleak Slav 

; marshes; in the desolate 
camps of the discouraged army; in the picture 
houses of seething Petrograd, the message will 
soon be flashing—America IS coming. It is a 
message that will be received with mingled joy, 
amazement, and hate. For it will give the lie 
direct to the 25,000 paid German fictioneers in 
the Russian army and the scheming egotists who 
would sacrifice the nation and world democracy 
to their own petty ambitions, the professional 
traitors with souls so warped that it is not in 
their nature to be true to any country or any 
God. 

America IS coming. Where words fail to 
carry conviction the story the camera is now 
bringing to the Russian people will, through the 
eye, penetrate the brain of the dullest Slav. 
They probably know as little of what is happen- 
ing in America as we know of their troubles. 
But they believe what their eyes see. President 
Wilson has said that we do not need men in 
Russia now so much as we do motion pictures 
to silence the efficient and unscrupulous Ger- 
man propaganda. 

And acting on his suggestion the entire mo- 
tion picture industry is co-operating to gather 
every possible foot of celluloid evidence of 
America’s activities. And this is preferred 
freight on Russia-bound steamships. 


The Moving 


The Silver Through the medium of motion 
Sheet pictures the Russians will see mil- 
of Truth lions of khaki-clad Americansdrill- 

. ing, in cantonments here and train- 
ing camps in France, with one end in view—the 
annihilation of Prussian autocracy, and a world 
made worth-while to live in. In darkened halls 
they will see these men embark for European 
battlefields, and see the flash of their guns as 
they charge the Huns. They will see too this 
great nation bending all its wealth and its re- 
sources to one end, the winning of the war. 
They will see its thousands of industries belch- 
ing and straining. They will see its president 
and read his words, the promises that conse- 
crate this nation to the common cause. They 
will see that America is just as willing to shed 
its blood as it was to sell its ammunition to the 
Allies. 

For one year Thomas A. Edison has been 
devoting himself to the finding of a means of 
counteracting the submarine. 

It is just possible that he dealt a terrific blow 
to Germany years ago when he invented the 
moving picture machine. 








Humanizing the We find a praiseworthy ten- 
Countenance. dency on the part of the 

better class of film players to 
minimize their facial make-up. There are still 
a few women who seem to believe that the 
mouth should not be of the shape God intended, 
but should be painted into a perfect Cupid’s 
bow. A little arch of red does the trick, and 
the result is something that no man would be 
tempted to kiss. And the men are sometimes 
as great offenders. No matter through what 
hardships the character they are portraying 
happens to be passing, their cheeks are smooth 
and unlined. They are as anxious to be con- 
sidered pretty as are the girls. But these are 
exceptions. The screen is merciless in its be- 
trayal of the makeup—the close-up is veritably 
cruel. It is curious that players have taken 
so long to discover this fact, but we rejoice in 
the numerous evidences of the fact that things 
are on the mend. 


eh) 
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Write Your 


Own Comments. 


Harrison, a small manufac- 
turing town in New Jersey, 
las seventy-two fire  hy- 
drants and seventy-four saloons. It has no 
moving picture theatre. The city council has 
persistently refused to grant a permit for the 
opening of any such place of entertainment. 
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A Prophecy 
That Missed 
Fire. 


8, 1912: 


Slang and improper abbreviations are one of 
the well known weaknesses of America’s careless 
speakers. Some time ago, when a competition 
was started to secure a good sound and universal 
name for the moving pictures, “ photoplay ” was 
selected. On this page it was pointed out that 
what ever value this name possessed it was very 
limited, and, like its predecessor, “‘ Nickelodeon,” 
would not fill the desired purpose; fortunately 
“Nickelodeon” is dead; “ Photoplay” is being so 
seldom used that it may soon be forgotten, espe- 
cially so now that the abominable movies has 
arisen. Like all such words, it may not last a gen- 
eration, but this is written with the wish to drive 
it into oblivion as quickly as possible. 


This being a prophet is a pre- 
carious job at best. For exam- 
ple, here’s an editorial from the 
Moving Picture World, of June 


At that time the World was the most influen- 
tial trade paper devoted to the interests of the 
motion picture producers and exhibitors. And 
it is still one of the finest of trade journals. It’s 
hardly fair to dig into the past like this, but 
then no one would acknowledge the corn with 
more grace than the estimable editor of that 
estimable publication. And we must pick on 


some one once in a while. 
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Miss Marguerite Clayton, a 
leading woman, is reported 
as saying, “It is almost impos- 
sible for girls without independent means to 
enter the movies nowadays.” The word “now- 
adays” has an important bearing upon this 
statement. There are already so many thou- 
sands of young women working for the camera, 
and so many hundreds of them possessing a 
high order of talent, that with or without 
independent means or influence, it is difficult 
for the newcomer to find a place. But this is 
not what Miss Clayton means. Her point is 
that girls have to begin as “extras” and get only 
a few days’ work from time to time, so that their 
earnings do not total to a living wage. And 
when they begin to get steady employment, she 
says that their expenditures for costumes absorb 
most of their salary. 

But on the other hand—in no other business 
in the world does the beginner look to her em- 
ployer to pay for her education. Yet she goes 
into the movies expecting, all the time she is 
learning her alphabet of acting, to be paid a 
good income. Does she realize, while she is 
sitting about as an extra girl, waiting for employ- 
ment, that she can, if she will, learn the essentials 
of the business? Not in the vast majority of 
instances. She passes the time in gossiping 
about stars, and exchanging pessimistic views of 
directors with other extras. 

A girl goes to business college for six months 
before she can expect to enter an office and 
earn fifteen dollars a week or less as a stenog- 
rapher. It is true, logical, and right, that no 
girl can expect to go to a picture studio and 
immediately earn enough money to keep her 
family and send her sister to Bryn Mawr. There 
is no royal road to success in any of life’s activi- 
ties. 

This is not intended to encourage so-called 
schools of photoplay acting. May their tribe 


Money and 
Screen Success. 


decrease. 
. 
Children’s Shows 


A Failure. 


If this statement is incorrect, 
we invite information to the 
contrary. We believe that 
every effort on the part of exhibitors to provide 
specific entertainment for children, has failed. 
The latest manager to admit that he cannot 
successfully give programs for children is Mr. 
Clemmer of Spokane. The trouble is that 
theorists, faddists, and other busy-bodies mislead 
the exhibitor who mistakes the amount of com- 
motion they make, for a public demand. Then, 
when he goes to the expense and trouble of 
setting aside certain matinees for children, rent- 
ing carefully selected films, and advertising the 
events, the faddists regard the thing as done, 
and take no further interest. The truth is that 
children do not provide a sufficient percentage 
of the patronage of a picture house to warrant 
special performances designed for their enter- 
tainment. Furthermore, most children don’t 
want to be entertained asfsuch. And still 


furthermore, most parents like to take their 
children with them to the movies. Their naive 
comments, their searching, keen-sighted criti- 
cisms, are no less entertaining than the pictures 
themselves. Pictures that really entertain the 
youngsters are just as enjoyable to their fathers 
and mothers. For example, Marguerite Clark’s 
delectable “Snow White,” and the series of Fox 
fairy tales. Let the parents decide what films 
their children shall see. This is the only solu- 
tion of this over-discussed question. 


2 
Painlessly Scolding the directors of the 
Popularizing metropolitan symphony or- 


Chestoad Make chestras for their lack of initi- 
ative in bringing new music to 
the fore, a writer in The Seven Arts recently called 
attention to the fact that many of the classical 
numbers so beloved of the conductors were 
becoming as familiar to the public as the latest 
Irving Berlin syncopation, because of the excel- 
lent programs offered by the picture theatre 
orchestras. Wagner, Liszt, Beethoven and their 
compeers are every day fare to the patron of the 
movies. Public taste in music is being speedily 
educated to keen discrimination between trash 
and art. Moreover, the performances by these 
picture house orchestras are, in the main, excel- 
lent. We heard Chabrier’s Spanish Rhapsodie 
at the Strand, New York, one day, just after 
hearing the same composition done by the Phil- 
harmonic at Carnegie Hall, and the Strand 
musicians carried off the honors for smoothness 
of rhythm in this tricky piece. Nor do the audi- 
ences accept these classics merely as a matter 
of course. Appreciation, proved by applause, 
is invariably manifested. This is no small debt 
that the art world owes to pictures—a bypro- 
duct of the cinema, but of vast importance. 





& 

‘“Pop’’ Goes Every so often an obscure 
Another Preacher, ™inister who discovers 

that his congregations find 
moving pictures more entertaining than his ser- 
mons, explodes on the subject of the immoral- 
ity of films. The latest reverend gentleman to 
make such a spectacle of himself is Rev. C. G. 
Twombley of Lancaster, Pa., who assured a 
ministerial gathering in Cincinnati that “It is 
the direct purpose of a large number of motion 
picture manufacturers to produce pictures char- 
acterized by immorality, illicit love, and other 
features which are ruining the youth of our 
country.” We will not reply to Mr. Twombley. 
Rev. H. E. Robbins, rector of a church in New 
York state, and manager of a picture theatre, 
has done so effectively, suggesting that Mr. 
Twombley advance a few proofs of his ridicu- 
lous charge, and observing that “the trouble 
with some of the gentlemen of some of the 
church congresses is that they try to say some- 
thing startling and sometimes they are not quite 
well informed.”’ 
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t Never Can Happen Again 


Harold Lockwood is intervewed without fis knowledge or consent 


‘By Cameron Pike 


E knew we were going to have a hard time 
making Harold Lockwood talk before we set 
out to interview him at the Metro studios. Not 
that he’s upstage and won’t see people and 
talk! On the contrary, he’s the most agreeable and 
obliging chap in the world and he'll do almost any- 
thing for anybody. But interviews! If you asked him 
for an interview for publication you would imagine you 
were asking him to stand up to hear a death sentence. 
They’re out of his scope, he complains; says that he doesn’t 


know what to say and if he does start to say something he 
gets all mixed up and the interviewer doesn’t get an inter- 
view after all. So what’s the use? Besides, he has a press 
agent and what are press agents for if they can’t write 
nice, readable interviews? 

But we were not to be satisfied with an interview written 
by Mr. Lockwood’s press agent. We determined that we 
were going to have a real interview with everybody’s 
favorite even if we had to camouflage our intention. Yes, 
that’s what we would do; we’d interview Mr. Lockwood 
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The Editor iS SO fond 
of this Kewpie (two 
and a half years old) 

he’s put it in again 
But it seem 
rather like rubbing it 


does 


in 


without his knowing he was 
being interviewed. But how? 

Someone had told us that 
a good way to start Mr. 
Lockwood talking was to 
ask him if he had taken 
away Richard  Spencer’s 
“goat” that day. As we 
understood it, Mr. Lock- 
wood arrived at the studio 
one morning and _ jokingly 
asked Mr. Spencer why he 
had stopped work on a 
story (Mr. Spencer is Mr. 
Lockwood’s scenario writer) 
at two o'clock the day be- 
fore, and had gone home at 
that unearthly hour. Mr. 
Spencer didn’t like the ques- 
tion and said so. Immedi- 
ately the star knew he had 


conscripted Richard’s “goat.” 
































first aid to emoters, the violin. 


Even a practiced emotional veteran like Lockwood can be assisted by that 
Maybe you recognize the scene from “The 




























Square Deceiver.” 


We didn’t come to talk with Mr. Lockwood about any 
“goats,” but if the subject gave us an opening to what 


we wanted, wasn’t it all right to use it? 


We decided it was. 


After the customary formalities were over we started in 
with our prepared introductory: 
“Well, did you get Spencer’s ‘goat’ today?” we asked, 


innocently. 


“Did 1?” came back Lockwood, chuckling and smiling 


all over. 














Betore he became a solo-star Harold supported Marguerite Clark 
Brother Jack Pickford is his assistant supporter. 


\fter that it was a daily 


Instantly we saw our cue. 


“Say, [ wrote him a black hand letter the other 


day and now he’s asking for 
permission to leave the 
studio before dark. Get his 
goat? Why, I not only got 
the animal, but I took the 
chain besides.” 

We were getting along 
very well, we thought, as 
our plan of attack flashed 
through our mind. 

“But you and Spencer 
must be mighty good friends 
to joke like that without 
offending one another?” we 
vouchsafed. 

Mr. Lockwood grew seri- 
ous. “Ah, of course; Dick 
and I are great friends,” he 
answered in a tone of voice 
that showed his friendship 
for Spencer. “We’ve known 
each other for six years and 
we’re only having a little 
fun.” 

[It would be an easy matter 





occurrence for Spencer to try to get Lockwood’s goat and 
vice versa. Lockwood claimed he had the largest collec- 
tion, while Spencer maintained he held the lead. The two 
guarded their scores jealously. 


now to run the subject into the channels we wanted, we 
thought. So we proceeded carefully: 

“Six years? Then you must have met him when you 
first broke into the business,” we ventured, with an 

















It Never Can Happen Again 














oe ane 
Now, honest, Harold —what are you doing under there? 
Are you really in trouble or did Friend Photographer pose 
those tools so nicely ? 











assumption of ignorance, for we knew all the 
time that Mr. Lockwood had been playing 
before the camera for longer than that. 

“No, | broke in before then. This is my 
eighth year,” he corrected. 

We had been hoping for just this answer. 
We had the advantage now and we followed 
it up quickly. 

‘Whom did you first work for?” we asked. 

Mr. Lockwood smiled reminiscently. “*My 
first engagement was with the Rex Company. 
Funny thing how I got that first job, too. 1 
was marching down Broadway one morning 
when I met my old friend Archie MacArthur, 
of the Moving Picture World. We chatted 
and Mac inquired why I didn’t make a try 
for motion pictures. He was firm in the be- 
lief that they were ‘coming.’ Frankly, I had 
my doubts at the time, but he kept pressing 
his point and offered to give me a letter of 
introduction to Edwin S. Porter, who then 
controlled the Rex Company. I didn’t want 
to offend Mac, so I took the letter he gave 
me and called on Mr. Porter. The result was 
that I was engaged. That’s how I began.” 

We ventured to comment that there is quite 
a difference between those days and these. 

“Difference!” exclaimed Mr. Lockwood. 
‘Let me tell you something. When I finished 
up with the Rex Company I was engaged by 
another outfit. I was to play leads and Doro- 
thy Davenport was to work opposite me. Our 
company had its studio on the West Coast 
and we were told to report there. As there 
was no expense money forthcoming, we paid 
our own railroad fare. Pullmans, and _ inci- 
dental traveling expenses out of our salary, 
which was the munificent sum of twenty-five 
dollars a week. Difference between today 
and eight years ago? I leave you to judge.” 























“Harold Lockwood and May Allison in——-——-—” preceded the titles of some of Metro’s 


best pictures for years. 
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We judged there was a difference. 

“Yes, and there are a lot of other ways that make the 
motion picture of today different from those of the time 
when I broke in,” continued Mr. Lockwood. “You may 
not believe it but 1 used to do one reel Westerns like all 
the rest of them. We would take a small company of five 
or six people, not including the director and cameraman, 
out into the California hills in the morning, and more than 
once we returned to the office at night with a complete 
picture. And if ever anybody earned his twenty-five dol- 
lars a week by the sweat of his brow we moving picture 
actors did! I’m glad there aren't many that have to do 
it today.” 

By this time we were getting quite chummy. 

“Mr. Lockwood—” we began. 

‘“Let’s cut out the ‘Mister’ part of it,” he interrupted. 
“I’m not very long on that sort of thing. They all call 
me Harold around here in the studio. Over in the Metro 
office a few of them call me Mister Lockwood and the only 
reason | let them keep it up is because I like to hear what 
it sounds like once in a while.” He smiled to himself at 
this statement. “What do you think—between friends?” 
he inquired. 

To tell the truth we were taken aback somewhat. But 
we agreed. Mr. Lockwood saw we were puzzled for an 
answer to this unusual procedure so he explained. 

“You know, I want to be one of the boys,” he was say- 
ing, seriously. “1 don’t want any of them to think that I 
feel that I’m the star and they're just working with me. 
1 admit that 1 did not always have this viewpoint. Back 
in the early days when I was doing my first big picture I 
thought it good business to swell up a little for the sake 
of making an impression. I wanted to make people believe 
| was good, and before I knew it I began to think myself 
that I was good; that is, until something happened to 
wake me up. Since then I don’t harbor any notions about 
my ability. I let others judge,” he concluded 

“What happened, Mr. Lock—Harold?” we asked. 

Mr. Lockwood's eyes twinkled at the thought of that 
something. 

“Why just this,” he began. “1 had finished my first big 
picture—it seemed big to me then—and I could hardly 
wait until it was released so that I could see it in a theatre 
and learn if the audience accepted it as I hoped they 
would. My big day arrived. The picture was _ being 
shown down town and I was restless for the day’s work 
at the studio to be over so that I could get away to see it. 

“To leave out the details, early evening found me ex- 
pectantly seated in the theatre. Behind me sat a party of 
four. I didn’t notice them until I heard one of them—a 
man—saying: ‘Wait until you see this fellow Lockwood 

he’s great.’ Covertly 1 looked over my shoulder and per- 
haps I flushed a little with pride. It seemed that he had 
seen the picture before and now brought his friends be- 
cause he liked it so well. I settled myself comfortably in 
my seat as the picture was flashed on the screen, with an 
attentive ear for any complimentary remarks that might be 
made. But none came. I was ‘panned’ up stairs and 
down, and all over the place. My sponsor tried to uphold 


his views but his friends over-ruled him on every point. 
The climax came when toward the finish of the picture I 
fell over an embankment and lay in a gulley—supposedly 
dead. 

‘ “He’s supposed to be dead, and look at him pant!’ one 
of the party criticised. 

‘***Dead?’ came back another maliciously. ‘Dead? Why 
le should have been dead long ago.’ 

‘That settled all my notions of how good I was. Later 
on I came back to the theatre and saw the picture over 
again. I admit | made mistakes. The ‘panning’ didn’t 
do me any harm; on the contrary it helped me in two 
ways. It brought me back to earth again, where I’ve re- 
mained ever since, | hope, and it also pointed out some of 
my faults in mannerisms which I have since rectified.” 

We were just going to inquire how Mr. Lockwood liked 
to be back in New York again when the voice of Director 
l'rancis Ford boomed out: “Harold!” 

“Coming,” the star yelled back. Then to us: “Tickled 
to death to have seen you. Come around again and make 
yourself right at-home.” We replied that we would, cs 
Mr. Lockwood left us to rehearse a scene for his new Metro 
picture, “The Avenging Trail.” 

As we emerged from the studio we felt a little tinge of 
pride, pardonable, we think, at our accomplishment. We 
had interviewed Harold Lockwood without his knowing he 
was being interviewed. 

\nd, as you may have guessed, the one and only reason 
for interviews is to give the public an idea of what their 
favorite star is like when he isn’t working. Perhaps you 
may have guessed from the course of our conversation. If 
you haven't, I'll tell you. Harold Lockwood is a “regular 
guy.” I'll let you into a secret. Lots of actors aren’t 
that way. They never stop acting. I verily believe they 
act for their barbers, tailors, the waiters at the restaurant, 
the trolley car conductors, and everyone else they meet. - 
The reason that Harold is such a good actor is that he 
saves it all for his work. As soon as the camera crank stops 
turning he might just be a fellow living next door to you, 
or the fellow you play tennis with, or anybody. Except 
that there aren’t such a lot of people so free and easy. 

He likes horses, and isn’t above doing their manicuring 
and hairdressing for them. He likes automobiles, and has 
no objection to getting “out and under” when occasion de- 
mands. He isn’t afraid to get his hands soiled with honest, 
clean dirt. He can drink coffee out of an empty tomato 
can and hold a wrestling match with the property man. 

That sort of fellow usually is a success. He started in 
life, after a business education in his home town of Brook- 
lvn, as a dry goods salesman, but soon the stage called him 
und he responded. He worked his way through vaude- 
ville, musical comedy and stock, and then arrived at the 
screen, where he will remain. Before joining Metro he was 
with Selig, the American and Famous Players. Among 
his biggest successes have been “The Turn of the Road,” 
‘Life’s Blind Alley” and “Big Tremaine.” But these things 
you have to “dig out of the dope.” Harold doesn’t talk 
about them. He’s enjoying the present too much to want 
to bother about the past. 


And Chester Waits 


Chester Beecroft, a film agent, recentiy set sail for Europe 
with a collection of Cub Comedies, alleged by the press agent 
to be worth $7,000, to sell in Russia. The last purchase he 
made before he left Gotham was a fortunate one—a rubber suit 
that could be inflated. It proved a fortunate purchase for he 
was submarined between England and Russia, but unhurt in the 
inflated suit. After floating twelve hours or more he was res- 
cued and taken to a Norwegian port. Now comes the story. 
Chester telegraphed to his brothers in New York, all film men, 
telling what happened to him, the rescue was described thus: 
“Taken to sans repondre.” The brothers. Fred, Charles, Wil- 


liam, George, Arthur and the rest, immediately pooled their 
available capital with a view to cabling funds to Chester at 
Sans Repondre. The cable company assured them there was no 
such place on the map. They were not satisfied, and embarked 
in a fleet of taxicabs for the office of the British Consul. There 
a clerk glanced at the telegram and haw-hawed in the approved 
British manner. “Why don’t you see,” he explained, “ ‘sans 
repondre’ means ‘no reply’ and is the censor’s delicate way of 
deleting the name of the port so that you cawn’t reply, don- 
chano.” Whereupon all the Beecrofts decided there was some- 


thing in knowing foreign languages after all. 















in the year witnesses the presentation to the public of 
between four and six feature photoplays, varying in 
length from 5,000 to 10,co0 feet. 
to record the merits and demerits of all these pictures, he 
who patiently ticks out these lines on his long-suffering 


E inti one of the three hundred and sixty-five days 


By Mt. 


If the Shadow Stage were 


Underwood, would have to pass most of his time in theatres _ lines. 


and projection rooms, and PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE would 
have to sacrifice fully half its space to the resultant litera- 
ture. Nor would this allow for observation of and comment 


upon the hundreds of short 
pictures—educational, sce- 
nic, war, travel, and com- 
edies. 

Most of all, do we 
neglect the comedies 
which, for the most part, 
are not comedies at all, 
strictly speaking, but 
farces. So now we take up 
this too long postponed 
task, and _ consider at 
greater length than hereto- 
fore this form of pictorial 
entertainment, certainly 
not least of importance 
among the achievements of 
the silent (in a manner of 
speaking) theatre. 

The first moving picture 
[ ever saw was a short, 
wobbly strip of celluloid, 
the principal action con- 
sisting of a man _ being 
chased over hill and down 
dale by a motley throng of 
men and women. They 
tumbled over rocks, over 
fences, over declivities, 
over each other. And we 
all roared. From this be- 
ginning, one form of film 


Roscoe Arbuckle is the world’s greatest athletic fat man. 


Coney Island” 


(Paramount) 


Bartlett 


stick affair of today. 
opposite these, and return later. 
Not long after this 


is typical. 
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“Fatty at 


cA Department of 


Photoplay Revien 


By Randolph Bartlett 


and 
Kitty Kelly 


The Sidney Drews in ‘His 
Deadly Calm” have again 
struck twelve for Metro 


¢ omedies. 


farces has developed in a straight line to the elaborate slap 
We will jot a tentative “Class A” 


at least it seems not long at this 
distance—I saw a John Bunny farce. The dearly loved 
and much lamented John was not built along athletic 
His humor was not that of the merely fat man who 
simply falls down and hurts himself. It was an inner 
humor that bubbled out and formed itself into circles of 
joy that spread in ever widening circles until they touched 


the whole world. It was 
the humor of humanity’s 
foibles and weaknesses. 
Less extensively, because 
such artists are rare, this 
sort of farce has also de- 
veloped along a_ straight 
line to its present form, 
with lamentably few expo- 
nents. Which we neatly 
mark “Class B” for future 
reference, and pass on. 

And then we arrive at 
“Class C,” which stands 
for Charles Spencer Chap- 
lin, to whom no less honor 
can be accorded than a 
class by himself. And so 
“to our muttons:”’ 


CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


Many superficial observ- 
ers, including a certain in- 
dividual to whom. I shall 
later pay my respects, be- 
lieve that Chaplin is the 
funniest man in the world 
because he has a funny 
moustache, funny shoes, a 
funny walk, and performs 
violently funny acrobatic 


As 
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“The Antics of Ann,” (Paramount), is Ann Pennington’s first opportunity 


to prove that she is a real film stat 





Elsie Ferguson, in Artcraft’s “The Rise of Jennie Cushing,” gives a 
portrayal ot charm and strength. 





ZZ 


In its delicious satire and unique situations, Fairbanks’ new one 
1 > 
“Reaching for the Moon,” is a logical successor to “Down to Earth.” 
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feats. Nothing could be further from the truth. Charlie 
Chaplin is funny because, more than any other man on the 
stage or screen today, he realizes in his pictures the fine 
end almost imperceptible line between humor and pathos. 
If he had not his reputation as a fun-maker, he could be 
the sob king of the universe. Witness “The Vagabond,” 
witness the opening scene of ‘Easy Street,” witness ““The 
Immigrant.” His eyes, at times, are those of Sidney Car- 
ton, going to the guillotine. In short, he is Class C because 
he not only combines Classes A and B, but adds to them 
a poignant pathos that gives his comedy a marvelous back- 
ground of human feeling. And his latest offering, ‘*The 
Adventurer,” is far below his standard because, for various 
reasons, it lacks this element. But if you are ever tempted 
to believe that Chaplin is an accident of make-up and 
physical agility, think again of the times when he has 
aroused your deepest sympathies. Chaplin is one of the 
world’s greatest artists. His only counterpart is David 
Warfield. 


TRIANGLE 


lriangle farces are going through a period of reconstruc- 
tion. It was the Triangle-Keystones which first introduced 
the custard pie into drama. Now, it appears, they are 
going to take out most of the pie, and replace it with some- 
thing more substantial. The voice of the slapstick still is 
heard in the land, but there is a distinct tendency to make 
it a part of a logical story. Just what the outcome will 
be, is not quite clear at present. It is possible to make 
farces too logical to be funny. I don’t believe the public 
wants a story in a farce. It wants Iaughs, and doesn’t 
care much how these are induced. But Triangle is not 
doing unintelligent things these days. In all their output 
there is manifested a distinct and definite policy. The 
outcome will at least be interesting. 


PARAMOUNT 


Mack Sennett is now producing his violent farces for 
Paramount. His principle is something like this: If it is 
funny for a tipsy man to stumble against a diner, it is fun- 
nier if he makes the diner spill a cup of hot coffee; and 
not merely spill the coffee, but spill it on an impetuous 
passer by; this victim swings at the original offender, 
who dodges and the blow lands upon the anatomy of a 
fourth; nor is it sufficient that the three disturbed persons 
hurl the original oifender into the street—he must land in a 
passing automobile, finding himself comfortably seated in 
the tonneau, without effort on his part, and thus, in state, 
be driven to a fashionable reception, and hailed as the 
guest of honor, who has meanwhile been disposed of by .a 
similar chain of incidents. One laugh must be linked with 
the next, so that they roll up a huge mass of mirth like a 
snowball. But more important than this, in making the 
Sennett comedies popular, is the realization that, even as 
musical comedy is successful in direct ratio to the charm 
of the chorus, so the picture farce should be embellished. 
The Sennett chorus is all that Charles Yale would have 
asked for his original ‘Black Crook.” 


FOX 


Henry Lehrman is the motive power behind the Fox Sun- 
shine Comedies. He has added little to the Sennett 
technique, save in such productions as “Wedding Bells and 
Roaring Lions,” which I have seen three times, and at 
which I laughed as long and loud the last time as I did the 
first, because of the lions. If some one will explain to me 
how he made the scene in which a lion sits on the foot of 
the bed, and tickles the feet of two sleeping colored gentle- 
men with the brush on the end of his tail, I will be much 
obliged. One of the funniest things ever projected is the 

















result on the gentlemen of color. The face ot one turns 
white as he wakes, while the other turns over in bed, and a 
pale streak—probably yellow—slowly runs up his spine. 


PATHE 


Until recently, “‘Lonesome Luke” has been the mainstay 
of the Pathe farces. Unlike most comedians, this nimble 
person does not confine himself to one guise. I like him 
best with big tortoise shell spectacles. Yet “Clubs Are 
Trumps” is the Pathe leader in many morths, though 
Luke—Harold Llovd is his name—is less himself than 
usual. It is a farce built upon a dream of two irrepressible 
mashers, who sleep themselves back into the stone age, 
when one obtained his lady by clubbing her previous pos- 
sessor into unconsciousness. ‘‘Love, Laughs and Lather” 
is just the barber shop stuff all over again, but “The Flirt” 
has much to recommend it—a great deal of this “much” 
being Bebe Daniels—who is to Luke what Edna Parviance 
is to Charlie Chaplin and Mary Thurman to Sennett. 
Pathe has added the noted clown, Toto, to its guffaw- 
factory staff, but the results had not been offered when this 
was written. 


VITAGRAPH 


They’re doing it in Flatbush, too. Lawrence Semon Is 
the director and principal actor in the “Big V” farces. 
“Plagues and Puppy Love” is a good sample of his method. 
He likes mechanics. A traveling crane figures hilariously 
in the action, and in fine contrast, as “cute” a pup as ever 
disturbed the peace. Semon has the dismal visage neces- 
sary to put over a funny situation. At times I am inclined 
to believe that the picture farceurs are recruited from the 
undertaking business. It is interesting to remember that 
Vitagraph has been the cradle of what I have called Class 
B comedies, as it has been of stars. It was here that John 
Bunny made his great comedies, and here that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Drew began their picture career. It is only within 
the last few months that Vitagraph has gone in for the 
Class A brand of rib-ticklers, and at present writing is 
doing quite nicely. 


ARBUCKLE 


One of the veterans of farce is Roscoe Arbuckle. He 
is the world’s greatest athletic fat man. He is the one 
comedian who does not use a glum expression to punctuate 
his fun. His principal tool is his nonchalance. His latest 
Paramount outgiving, “Fatty at Coney Island” is typical 
of his form of elephantine joy. His success is due, less to 
situations and novel stunts, than to his clever capitalization 
of his physical peculiarity. His smooth, bland, childlike 
countenance, never fails to awake a reflected smile. No 
mention of his productions would be complete without a 
tribute to that nimble mountebank, Al. St. John, the human 
elastic band. 


NEGLECTED BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


There are many others who belong in Class A or there- 
«bouts, but they are not consistent members. Victor Moore 
is an in-and-outer. The Universal farces are usually unusu- 
ally violent without a corresponding degree of humor, and 
frequently merely vulgar. Ham and Bud have ceased to be 
novelties. And so on. And so on. 


THE DREWS 


Pass we then into Class B, the most distinguished rep- 
resentatives of which are Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew. This 
prolific couple turns out one reel every week, and seldom 
fails to strike twelve. It appears that so long as the list 


The Shadow Stage 




















































Mack Sennett believes that picture-farce should be embellished. In 
“That Night” (Paramount-Sennett) his chorus includes Mary Thurman. 


“Sunshine Alley” (Goldwyn) brings back the old Mae Marsh; but 


Bobby Harron’s art is wasted. 
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In “Love, Laughs and Lather’’ (Pathe), Bebe Daniels is to Harold Lloyd 


what Purviance is to Chaplin. 
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Viola Dana wins more !aurels as an emotional actress in “Blue Jeans,” 
a charming story done by Metro. 





“The Fuel of Life” (Triangle) features that thoroughly winning young 
person, Belle Bennett. 
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“Please Help Emily” (Empire-Mutual) is a frothy little play, with Ann 
Murdock in some of her most enticing moments. 


of human foibles lasts, they will endure, and the world will 
be merrier therefor. Such inconsiderable matters as a 
man’s unfamiliarity with the technique of the dressmaker, 
mistaking the cutting out of rompers for a surgical opera- 
tion, provide all the plot they need. They are never 
violent. They never smear themselves with pastry. They 
perform no stunts. They are always well dressed. In 
short, they simply show the world how funny the things 
are that everyone encounters every day. We all know 
the man whose pride of ancestry makes him an insufferable 
bore, the man who fusses with his wife about household 
affairs, the man who adopts a fad that makes him unfit 
for human companionship. The Drews simply accentuate 
these foibles, tell the camera man to turn the crank a few 
imes, and Metro has a new Drew comedy. 


, ADE, MASON, ET AL 


The George Ade comedies, being based upon the George 
Ade fables, similarly poke good-natured fun at every one of 
us who is honest enough to recognize himself. The best 
part of these pictures is the subtitles, usually taken verba- 
tim from the classic humor of Mr. Ade himself. The 
pictures themselves need be little more than a running 
accompaniment. 

Similarly, the Walt Mason comedies. Mr. Mason lives 
close to the soil, in a litthke town in Kansas. What the 
Drews and Ade are to city life, he is to the life bucolic. 
His smoothly flowing rhymes tell the story, the pictures 
trailing along behind, sometimes not too closely. Their 
humor seldom causes the audience to make violent noises, 
but it is enjoyable and pleasantly sentimental. 

And the ©. Henry subjects—but they hardly belong 
among the comedies. These are, first of all, stories. They 
are comedies merely because O. Henry’s clear vision of life 
was not dimmed because in his spectacles there was a little 
curve, that caused him to see life none the less distinctly, 
hut tilted it a bit to the side. 


AND NOW 


Having thus surveyed as much of the field of comedy as 
the physical endurance of any one man will permit, without 
exhausting the field half as much as of the laugh-gland, I 
will pay my respects to Billy West and call it a day. A 
man who would smash the window of a jewelry store and 
try to steal a tray of diamonds, under the nose of a 
squad of policemen, would be called stupid. He might be 
arrested, but more probably would be sent to an insane 
asylum. Billy West has deliberately imitated the make-up 
of one of the most widely known figures on the screen, has 
imitated the plots of farces in which this star has appeared, 
and has offered the public the result as a product of his 
own creation. 

Is this thievery or is it not? People have told me that 
they have gone into theatres where his picture in Chaplin 
make-up was displayed, thinking they were going to see a 
Chaplin picture, and have been disgusted to the extent of 
never patronizing that theatre again. My indictment of 
Billy West goes farther. His pictures are almost always 
disgustingly vulgar. I myself—no squeamish person 
have felt my dianer rest uneasily as I sat through one of 
these performances, while waiting to see the feature of the 
evening. I do not believe Billy West’s comedies are a suc- 
cess. I do not believe the public will stand for them long. 


THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING—Artcraft 


“The Rise of Jennie Cushing” is an example of the 
fact that a picture can be entertaining in the extreme, 
without possessing any of the qualities usually considered 
necessary to pictorial greatness. It has no punch, it has no 

(Continued on page rro) 








By Miss Kelly 


HE world, the photoplay world, that is—is turning 

comedy-wards, which is a very good turn, indeed. 

Wise producers have put their fingers on the public’s 
pulse, diagnosed that the public needs to smile—and will 
if given half a chance—and have set their resources toward 
providing that opportunity. 

Of course, the financial success of certain sterling per- 
formers may have helped to clarify their vision, but 
whether it was business sense or psychologic insight that 
determined the policy which is now delivering many light, 
bright, merry-making circles of celluloid, we have smiling 
cause for thanksgiving. 

Of course, we used to laugh at films—sometimes—a 
great outlay of pie being deemed the necessary stimulus to 
our risiblities. But now that it is discovered that real ideas 
can be comedy-cloaked, a great light, other than the 
Cooper-Hewitts, has shone down upon the studios, and the 
polite comedy, or comedy drama has become the thing. 

“Comedy drama” is a fine, expressive term, if somewhat 
wwkward. We like to laugh and like to think a bit, and 
when the two reactions are derivable from one stimulus, 
there is indeed a bonanza for the prospector who has dis 
covered the new vein. 

We can still tind sermons, sprightly ones but penetrating, 
in little flufis of comedy; books, in the running reels of 
mirth, for into most of these is tucked away a bit of drama, 
all the more appealing because it is humanly garbed in a 
cloak of fun. 

And for some of those efforts that seem not to contain 
an idea in the world, there is still a place. 

lor in these days when in so many homes trouble is 
taking its toll, a flash of blithe, breezy fun for an hour’s 
time in the evening will sweep away the cobwebs from a 
tired mind. And of course, in many themes where drama 
predominates, flashes of comedy light the spirit on its way. 
Indeed the prospects are much brighter than they were a 
year agone, with the photoplays themselves bearing witness 
to that in the majority of releases. 

The pictures commented on, in the main, are weather 
vanes indicating the blow of the wind, more of them con- 
taining smiles than tears. 


A NIGHT IN NEW ARABIA—General Film 


Here is one of the modest violets, unnourished by the 
hot sun of advertising—and the best picture of all this 
chronicler has seen this month. It hasn’t any advertised 
person in it, but its cast performs as well as if accustomed 
to being pricked out against the sky in electric bubbles; it 
hasn’t any great plot to it, or any spectacular scenes to it, 
but it is a joy from end to end. That’s no way for one 
to rave over a photoplay perhaps, but its very excellence 
disarms all reserve. 

QO. Henry provided the material for the photoplay which 
has been put into this delightful form, sending the seer 
away with an all over uplifted feeling, just as if he had 
had a vigorous swing along a wind blown country road, 
refreshed, enlivened from a new experience. 

It carries into beautiful celluloid fulfillment O. Henry’s 
genial satire on human nature. 

Cast and director work together earnestly for the reflec- 
tion of the author’s spirit, and the result is that one 
derives the same sort of pleased sensation from the seeing, 
as one does from the reading of his stories. That is a big 
achievement for a photoplay, which usually falls short of 
one’s reading memory. 

Patsy De Forest is the attractive young lady of the 
picture, quite worthy of electric lights, but just as nice 
without them, her companions in playing are excellent, and 

(Continued on page 112) 


The Shadow Stage 














Ethel Clayton in “Easy Money” makes one wish that her fine talents 
might again be used in domestic drama. 








“The Gift 0’ Gab,” an Essanay starring Jack Gardner, will make you 
laugh if you fling your reasoning qualities to the wind. 





William Russell in Mutual-American’s “New York Luck,” has a way 
all his own that is humanly funny. 



























Here’s Welcome News 








Mr. Hoover 


Roscoe Arbuckle is doing his bit, 
even if it threatens to ruin his main 
asset — his figure. Roscoe’s lving 
depends upon his figure —but his 
figure depends upon his living! 


Theretore, how tremendous his 
sacrifice! To make the world 
safe for democracy, Roscoe is 
conserving food by reducing his 
mid-day meal to a mere nothing 

half a ham, a medium sized 
roast of pork, a dozen boiled po- 
tatoes, a loaf of white bread, half 
a loaf of rye bread, two pies, a 
quart of milk and a handful of 
caramels. But of course until he 
gets used to this meager fare, he 
will have to have a bite in the 
afternoon to keep up his strength. 
So he has a couple of plates of 
sandwiches brought in around 
4:30 and a quart or so of cider 


The result of his sacritice is that 
he is how wearing the latest style 
in masculine garb—the slacker 
pants. Never mind, Roscoe. 
Keep it up and in a few months 
you will be able to play romantic 
heroes with the best of them. 


“It’s a dog’s lite,”’ sympathetically 
moans Luke. 








BRANDED 


Tim “falls” again; this time it’s a highbrow 


dame, who admires his “rugged strength.” 


By Edward S. O'Reilly 


Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison 


LTHOUGH I’ve knocked around this old world a 
good deal, and picked up a lot of knowledge and 
facts, there’s two things I admit I don’t know any- 
thing about. One of them is men and the other 

is women. 

I used to pride myself in knowin’ human nature in all its 
moods and tenses, but that was before this Tim Todhunter 
person came to Celestial City. Tim plays these bad man 
parts in the western stuff. Old man Skidmore, the director, 
picked him because he’s got the meanest lookin’ mug west 
of the Atlantic Ocean. That face screens one hundred per 
cent cold shivers. 

Besides his natural handicaps, Tim is full of tempera- 
ment and opinions. I used to claim that he was the most 
unexpected person that ever was. Since that new lady 
star, Olive Green, joined the outfit I’ve revised my ideas. 
There’s two of them. 

Now, I’m not knockin’ Olive. She’s a regular little 
lady, but she sure does think too much for a female. When 
she first took on with the Celestial she was a suffragette. 
Then she swore she had a mission in life and then declared 
she had a message for the world. I don’t know what it was 
because she ain’t delivered it yet. 

Her worst trouble was she took herself too dead serious. 
Every little while she’d find a new idea and just ride it to 
death. “Though she was kind of changeable in her cru- 
sades, there was one idea that always seemed to abide by 
her. She was a confirmed man hater. 

Whenever she had a grouch or the director wasn’t given 
her enough close ups, she’d begin the conversational big 
Crive against the male folks. 

‘Real men became extinct about the time of the Wars 
of the Roses,” I once heard her say. ‘Look at them today. 
Weakling, effete, pajamaed poodles basking in their own 
conceit.” 

I’m not denyin’ but what some of them he-actors had a 
knock comin’, but at that I think she played the one tune 
1co long. 

One day, just as a joke, some of them fellows brought 
around old Tim Todhunter and introduced him to Miss 
Olive. Tim came in, twistin’ his hat in his fists and 
blushin’ around the ears like a day old calf. For about an 
hour they stood there talkin’, Tim makin’ a break to 
escape every few minutes. 

Well, it all started in a joke, but inside of two days 
darned if that unexpected bit of opinionated femininity 
hadn’t fallen square in love with that old he-wolf of the 
border. She showed it by all the silly signs and soft 
glances known to students of the fair sex. 

Old Tim has one strong weakness. He always falls in 
leve with every woman that smiles at him. When I noticed 








“Why, of course I 
have clubbed a few 
men now an’ then, 
but I never bit but 
one in my life.” 


him change his shirt in the middle of the week and take to 
combin’ his hair regular I knew that he was out of his 
depth. 

Now I’ve nursed that old wildcat through several oi 
them attacks and I know the symptoms and reactions. 
Always its me that suffers because I have to listen to him 
and help him recover. Thinkin’ that this Olive Green was 
just flirtin’ a little for her own amusement I went and put 
up a plea for her to leave Tim alone. 

“This old cow puncher ain’t used to you women’s wiles,” 
[ says politely. ‘He’s takin’ your joshin’ serious. Al- 
though he’s a horse-stealin’, man-killin’ old hyena he’s got 
some good traits and I don’t like to see him get the worst 
of it.” 

Right there I broke my rope. She sure did give me a 
callin’ down that kept me humble well into the middle oi 
winter. 

“You poor ignorant chunk of masculine nonenity,” she 
says, lookin’ like she wanted to bust me in the eye with a 
rock. “Don’t you recognize a real man when you see one? 
I didn’t believe it possible that a man like him still lived in 
this decadent age.” 

“That’s the impression everybody gets when they first 
see his face,” I chirped, sparrin’ for an openin’ to escape. 
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“Why he is like a great primitive pine on a granite 
crag,” she went on ravin’. “His every move shows rugged 
strength and his words show the simple heart of a child 
of nature. It would be a privilege to be protected by him. 
He is a primordial atavar, thats what he is.” 

At that I got mad and walked away in high dudgeon, 
as the fellow says. I looked up Tim and tried to argue 
him out of it, but he was driftin’ around in a fool’s heaven 
of his own. 

“Why she’s can’t be 
serious,” I warned him. 
“Do you know what she 
just called you. She said 
you was a prime ordeal 
attaboy. Now if I said 
that you’d shoot me.”’ 

“Oh, she’s way up on 
all them foreign lan- 
guages,”’ he says, grinnin’ 
like a sheep stealin’ hound 
“T can’t help it if the little 
lady loves me. She says 
ihat I’m the only one that 
ever understood her. Un- 
derstandin’ women seems 
a natural gift with me. 
Just the other day she 
said that I was a cave man 
that lived by the law of 
club and fang. I felt kind 
of guilty when I didn’t 
correct her.” 

“What correction did 
you have in mind,” I 
asked out of curiosity. 

“Why of course I have 
clubbed a few men now 
an’ them but I never hit 
but one in my life, and I 
ain’t ever slept in a cave,”’ 
he says as if givin’ away a 
secret. 

I threw up my 
and quit 


hands 
tryin’ to pry 
them two lovin’ hearts 
asunder. That romance 
became the scandal of the 
lot. Old Tim went 
moonin’ around grinnin’ 
to himself and losin’ all in- 
terest in his work. She 
followed him around the 
lot gazin’ at him as if he 
had her Svengalied. 

The worst of it was, 
just as I expected, Tim 
picked on me to tell his 
dad blamed bliss to. One 
day he called me, actin’ 
mighty mysterious and 
led me to his room. There 
in the corner stood a 
kitchen cabinet. 

“What, has she accepted you?” 

“No not yet,” Tim admits. 


1 groaned. 
“IT just been admirin’ this 
thing in a store window and thought it’d do no harm to 


have it ready. You wouldn’t believe all the tricks you can 
do with that thing.” 

Right then I saw the jig was up so I thought I’d hurry it 
up and get it off my mind. 

“Tim,” I says, “your triflin’ with that woman’s young 
affections. It’s up to you to ask her right out, if she’ll 
let you be married to her.” 
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“IT know it, Slim,”’ he admits. “It’s not that I don’t 
want to, but I ain’t good enough. You know and I know 
that she’s innocent and sweet as hell. But look at me. 


' was naturally no good in early youth and it’s become a 

habit with me. 

time for me.” 
‘Let her have the say so,”’ I advised. 


If she knew my past she’d have no more 


“Just come right 





One day just as a joke some of them 
fellows brought around old Tim Tod- 
hunter and introduced him to Olive. 
Tim came in twistin’ his hat and 
blushin’ around the ears like a day 


old calf. 


out and confess your awful past, then ask 
her what her intentions are. If she really 
loves you, why she’ll take you, past, present 
and future.” 

“Do it this afternoon. Go down to the barber shop, 
get a haircut and shave, change your shirt, and take a 
bath. It'll kind of brace you for the ordeal.” 


“What do I want to take a bath for,” asks Tim. “I 
ain’t very dirty yet.” 

Down where Tim comes from it’s against reason and 
custom to use good drinkin’ water for mere washin’. 

The upshot of it all was that the old coyote finally 
agreed to take my advice. That afternoon he shows up on 
the lot in a visible state of panic. 


He also had a new hat 
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and one of them scrambled sunset neckties. 
my advice about the shave and he had a 
City haircut, shaved neck and all. 

He did a lot of sashayin’ around, backin’ and pawin’ 
like a bridle-shy horse, but finally I saw him lead Miss 
Olive Green over behind a Moorish palace which was part 
of the scenery she’d been actin’ in. 

Now [ll admit I’ve done some low down things in my 
life, and I did one right then. I listened and peeked. 
When Tim got Olive in a corner where she couldn't stam- 
pede on him he cinched up his belt and began. 

“Miss Olive,” he says. “There is somethin’ I got to say 
to you or [ll blow up. For weeks I’ve been clear orf 
my feet just from thinkin’ about vou.” 

“Yes, yes, tell me, you true-hearted 
answers. kind of eager like. “I 
sweetest story every told.” 

“No it will be one of the worst,” said Tim. “I want 
to confess a few little incidents of my unexpurgated past.” 

Olive seemed kind of disappointed, but she sat down on 
«, plank and registered listening. 

“I hate to do it but it’s got to be done,” went on Tim. 
‘When I get through I’m goin’ to ask you to be my wedded 
wife—wait a minute, none of that till you know the 
worst. 


He’d taken 
real Kansas 


behemoth,” she 
know it will be the 


Olive seemed kind of rebuffed by his abruptness but she 
sat down again and registered tragic suspense. 

“T ain’t good enough to touch the hem of any of your 
garments, that’s what’s eatin’ on me,” blurts out Tim. “T’)] 
hand it to you all in a bunch. Little lady I’m not the 








“Little lady, I'm not the hero that you think. 
I’ve killed seven men not countin’ Mexicans and 
been mixed up in all kinds of minor hell raisin’.” 


hero that you think. Ive killed seven men not countin’ 
Mexicans; I’ve blotted brands and stole cows, and voted 
the Republican ticket and dealt from the bottom of the 
deck and whipped a cripple and sold a sucker a mine and 
been mixed up in all kinds of minor hell raisin’. Honest 
I've been pretty much no count. But since comin’ under 
your civilizin’ influence I’m a different man. 

“Now,” continues Tim, “if youll have me after knowin 
all I'l be as good as a preacher. Til be nice and gentle to 
all the world and I'll peel the head of anybody that Jooks 
crossed eyed at you. What do you say, Olive. Is it a 
bet?” 

I sneaked a peek at Olive and she was cryin’ tears into 
her handkerchief. She was sobbin’ out loud as if she was 
all upset. 

“There, I knew it,” says Tim kind of bitter like. “1 
might have knowed no woman would care to hook up with 
a past like that.” 

“Oh, you misunderstand me, you great big wonderful 
man,” sobs Olive. “Those little old crimes don’t bother 
me. They were just the little playful weaknesses of 
strength. It’s myself. I too have a past. Tim darling, 
I’m a wicked woman.” 

You might of thought that old Tim had been bit by a 
snake, the way he jumped. He looked at her for a minute, 
and then patted her on the head. 

“That's all right, little Jady,” he says, kind of husky. 
‘You don’t have to tell me about it. We both start from 
today with a new deal.” 

(Continued on page 128 



















In the 
Good tT 
Old Days 


That historic team, Francis Ford 
and Grace Cunard, —as they used 
to look. Mr. Ford is now direct- 
ing Harold Lockwood for Metro; 
while Miss Cunard is still with 
Universal -- as a serial queen. 














Yale Boss, the screen’s first office-boy. He used to let Mary 
Fuller boss him — in Edison’s serial, “ Dolly of the Dailies.” 








Did you ever hear of “Thistle Films”? Dorothy Daven- 
port played in them once. Now she’s Mrs. Wallace Reid. 


“Broncho Billy” Anderson, 

old-time Westerner and ‘A’ 

of Cssanay to George Spoor'’s 

*S’, produces musical come- 

dies now. And Marguerite 

Clayton has left Essanay for 
Paralta. 

















OMEDAY someone, inspired, will write the story of the prog- 
ress of motion pictures; and it will be a romance—a glorious, 
colorful romance, far more thrilling and exotic than any 

[Dumas ever spun. And in it, the stars of the day-before-yesterday 
will play the prominent parts. Sometimes they were not ever 
stars, these old-timers; but their public was more loyal and deeply 
affectionate than the public of today, and the old-timers repaid 
such devotion with the best they had. And today, when we go to 
see stars who are paid by the minute, in pictures that spring up 
by night, isn’t it refreshing to glimpse a few of the scenes from 
The Good Old Days? 

































* Alkali Ike!”” Remember 

him? Augustus Carney 

didn’t make so many 

people laugh as Charles 

Spencer does today; but 
they did laugh. 


Often we have wondered 
who was the first “movie 
artist.” We would blame 
Bob Leonard, but he’s 
directing Mae Murray’s 
‘Bluebirds’ now. Edna 
Maison — where are you ? 
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There used to be a mas- 
querade in every good 
picture in those days. This 
Pierette was Miss Barbara 
Tennant. But the clock 
struck twelve; and, like 
that other lady at the ball, 
Barbara has vanished. 








A two-reeler . -@ 8 fea- 
ture, then. Here is an 
old “Rex” with Pauline 
Bush and Wallace Reid. 
Miss Bush is now the 
wife of Allan Dwan, 
one of Douglas Fair- 
banks’ directors. 
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SHE VINDICATES THE JUDGES 


A long time ago somebody opined that a thing of 
beauty was a joy forever. Since then it has been 
conceded generally that a few brains thrown in are 
no drawback. Miss Alatia Marton has both. 
Want proof? All right. She was one of the 
winners of Photoplay’s Beauty and Brains Contest. 
If that isn’t enough look on her pictures here, and 
then remember that alone and single-handed, with- 
out trading on past publicity surrounding the con- 
test she went to the Keystone plant and landed a 
job. That was her beauty. A little 





later her 


brains cropped out, and she began playing leads 
all in a few weeks. Here she is shown buffing her 




















nails before going out to star in “Coward’s Courage.” 























Eileen 


Knitting that muffler for someone in France. 


from the Emerald Isle 


U. S. Army in France: Attention! The first man, private or officer, who communicates with Miss Percy, care of PHOTOPLAY, 
gets tins muffler with an autographed photograph and letter. She knitted it all by herself, dropping only two stitches en route. It’s 
a shame to break ub discipline like that, and send the whole army scurrying to the post-office for special-delivery stamps! 


‘By K. Owen 


[LEEN PERCY was born in Belfast, Ireland, on 
August 1, 1900. That’s about as good a way to 
start this story.as any when one considers the many 
different ways in which it could be begun, although 

[ had seriously thought of introducing her like this: ‘To 
be leading woman to one of the world’s most famous stars 
at 16 is indeed some, etc., etc.” But that’s the way most 
anybody would do it. In these days of striving for the 
original, what is more original, in writing of a beautiful 
girl who has suddenly flickered into fame, than beginning 
with her origin, so as stated in the foregoing: 

Eileen Percy was born in Belfast, Ireland, seventeen 
years and a few months azo and at the age of sixteen, she 
became leading lady to Douglas Fairbanks. And it isn’t 
her “professional” age either because she represented her- 
self as nineteen when she was engaged, as she thought her 
youth might be held against her. It was Elsie Janis, queen 
of mimics, who brought about that result. Eileen had 


played with Miss Janis in ““The Lady of the Slipper” and 
she had become a protege of the star, so when Mr. Fair- 
banks asked Miss Elsie last winter where he could get a 
good “opposite,” Miss Janis asked him to go up “On the 
Roof,” and take a look at Eileen. He did, he saw, he 
signed—Eileen. 

At that time Eileen was playing in three productions. 
This is the way she tells about it: 

“First I'd go to the Playhouse theater where I had a 
small part in “The Man Who Came Back.” It wasn’t 
much of a part and not a very pleasant one—that of a girl 
dope fiend. Can you imagine me in such a part? At 9:30 
I'd go over to the Century Theater where I went on at 
10:30 in “The Century Girl.” Maybe you remember me 
swinging on the trapeze and singing “While I Am Swing- 
ing.” Then at midnight I sang and danced “On the Roof” 
in the “Cocoanut Grove.” This lasted until 2 A. M. and 
then it was “Home, James.” But I usually got up at 9 
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Photographer 
Stagg’s dog 
“Staggers” 
nerved his 
way into the 
picture 


Eileen and sister Thelma- -thirteen—-breakfasting in their California 
bungalow. 
The hero of “ Reaching for the Moon” reaches as far as the heroine, 


and all ends well. 


and posed for several hours and as many artists.” 

Miss Percy was for several years one of the most 
famous models in New York’s artist colony. She has 
appeared on many magazine covers, done by Harrison 
Fisher and Penrhyn Stanlaws and has posed for many 
illustrations and decorations by Howard Chandler 
Christie and James Montgomery Flagg. Miss Percy 
began life as a model very early in her career. Com- 
ing to this country at the age of two years, she was 
posing for photographs a year later. 

When she was eight vears old, Eileen got an engage- 
ment in Maeterlink’s “The Bluebird.” For three sea- 
sons she was with that production and played practi- 
cally every role in it, from the littlest “Loaf of Bread” 
and “Cold in the Head” to the leading boy and girl 
roles, ““Mytyl” and *Tyltyl.” Then came “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” and later the part of “Buttercup” 
in the juvenile production of “Pinafore” at the Casino. 
Then Eileen played with Edgar Selwyn in “The Arab,” 
which was followed by “The Lady of the Slipper” and 

(Continued on page 123) 








THE AUTHOR GETS HIS 






By Alfred A. Cohn 


Your modern author of popular novels sighs not for the “good old days.” 


H e 5 


satisfied with today. He signs contracts for “movie rights,” and the producer does the rest 


“Miss Hoozis take a letter to Doublecross Bobbs Com- 
pany, Publishers—Gentlemen your price of $5,000 for the 
film rights of “The Lass of the Limousine’ while excessive 
is accepted and check will be forwarded upon signing of 
the enclosed release—yours truly—Gee, if they knew we 
wanted it for Marie Dillpickles they'd have soaked us fifteen 
thousand bucks wouldn't they?” 


ES, it’s quite a change that has come about in less 

than a decade of motion picture manufacturing; 

but in cinema circles, weeks are years and years are 
centuries. 

It was less than eight years ago that Biograph transferred 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s immortal “Ramona” to the celluloid. 
It was only a single reel photoplay but it marked the first 
picturization of a novel. But the interesting point about 
the event was the fact that the publishers, probably with a 
chuckle of amusement, gave permission to film the story 
without exacting any payment for the rights. 

Nowadays, the big publishing houses have either a film 
rights department, or employ an agency for the disposal of 
the picture rights; and the producing companies are sup- 
plied with advance copies of novels as soon as they are off 
the presses. 

\nd if you could get a peep into the story department of 
some big picture con- 
cern and see the 
avidity with which 
these books are 
seized and read, you 
would have some 
idea of the situation 
with respect to film 
material. 

There are stars 
galore, an oversup- 
ply of actors and no 
dearth of directors; 
but there is an actual 
story famine and the 
cry for filmable plots 
is heard even above 
the shrieks of the 
producers as they 
sign checks for mil- 
lion dollar salaries. 

It is the day of the 
hook, the novel that 
abounds in situations 


and it need not have “Ramona” was the first novel to be picturized. 


the stvle of a Wilde played the leading roles. 
or the sting of a 
Shaw to get a respectful hearing. * Fine writing is nix” as one 
scenario editor told the writer, “what we want is punch.” 
Film companies are willing to pay nearly any price for a 
novel that has been listed among the ‘best sellers,’ or has 
run serially in a popular magazine, provided, of course, 
that it has something to be picturized. In these days the 
serial story is almost a sure thing as a film proposition and 
authors have frequently received a bigger check for the 
film rights than for the serial rights. 





Yet, authors could make their product worth even more 
if they paid some attention to the exigencies of the filmers 
before they named their stories. Just to illustrate this 
point,_-Emerson Hough's very delightful novel, “The Man 
Next Door,” at this writing, has been rejected by scenario 
editors on both Coasts because it is an ingenue story —the 
man is less important than the girl and in a screen adapta- 
tion he would be merely support, though it would have to 
be advertised as, for instance, “Marguerite Sweetford, 
The Man Next Door.” 

Then there’s Frank H. Spearman’s “Nan of Music 
Mountain,’ which is being produced by Lasky with 
Wallace Reid as the star. Obviously, Wallie cannot be 
billed as the star of a play which bears the name of 
the girl. Yet the male role is the dominant part in the 
drama. 

Verily, there's more in a name than even Mr. Shake- 
speare dreamed of. 

The demand for successful, well advertised novels, is 
equaled only by the scramble for widely read short stories 
and the film rights to well known stage plays. But the 
owners of the plays which have made big money are not 
hurrying to dispose of the picture rights. 

Recently Vitagraph purchased the rights to “Within the 
Law’ for $50,000 which is the top figure paid to date for 
a stage play. The 
same company paid 
$6,000 for “The 
Hawk” and half that 
amount for ‘Arsene 
Lupin,” while Mary 
Pickford paid $15,- 
ooo for the right to 
produce for the 


screen “Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm.” 

But there are a 
number of “hoild- 
outs’ who have 
turned down bigger 
offers without bat- 
ting an eve. The 


owners of “Ben Hur” 
will not listen to 
bids at all and Sir J. 
M. Barrie closes his 
ears to any sort of 
offers for “Peter 
Pan” or any other of 
his plays and novels. 
The heirs of David 
Graham Phillips 
have placed a price of $30,000 on the rights for “Susan 
Lennox,” the sensational novel which appeared serially in 
a magazine, and which remains unsold at this time, and 
Harold Bell Wright, whose “Shepherd of the Hills” is said 
to have been read by more people than any American 
novel, is willing to accept S100.000 for the picture rights. 
Getting away from big figures for a while, let us slip back 
to the early days of the cinema—the nickelodeon era. Prior 


Henry Walthall and Mary Pickford 


A more elaborate production has since appeared. 


to the filming of books, D. W. Griffith, producer of the 
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single reel * Ramona,” in which, by the way, Henry Walthall 
and Mary Pickford played the leading roies, filmed a num- 
ber of poems. ‘That is, he evolved scenarios around such 
classics as Browning’s “Pippa Passes” and ~The Sands of 
Dee.” 

At about the same time that Griffith was preparing to film 
“Ramona,” the late Francis director-in-chief for 
Colonel William Selig was exploring the hitherto undiscov- 
ered, vi.gin locations of California. One of his first pro- 
ductions was “The Count of Monte Cristo” in one reel, 
which shares pioneer honors with “Ramona.” A short time 
later came Selig’s **Two Orphans” done in three reels from 
the book by Adolf Philippe, rather than the stage version. 
This was the pioneer multiple reeler. Needless to state, 
no authors or publishers were consulted about the rights for 
either. 

Colonel Selig was the first producer to see the value of 
books and plays as film material. If not actually the first 
to see it, he was really the first to have the courage of his 
convictions, for he went out into the book market and let 
the publishers and authors laugh at him—and sell him film 
rights for frovx 525 up. One hundred dollars was a big 
price then. 

The Selig Company has enough novels and plays to last 
that company twenty-five years, according to an official of 
that concern and its storeroom of books ‘s the envy and 
despair of the cinema world. Colonel Selig has been offered 
as high as $5,000 for the rights to a book tor which he 
gave up the sum of $50. ‘The early novels of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart are among them, as well as the stories of Zane 
Gray, which are so well adapted for our dashing Western 
heroes. However, many of the novels are valueless be- 
cause the plots have been used under other names, or so 
closely copied that the original would look like an imita- 
tion of the copy. Among the novels, purchased long ago 
and recently adapted to the screen by this company, are 
“The Garden of Allah,” and “The Crisis,” which would 
have made their respective authors, Robert Hichens and 
Winston Churchill, many thousands of dollars had they 
waited a few years longer to dispose of the film rights. 

The first author to make a “kill- 
ing” on royalties was Rex Beach, who 
was also the first writer to participate 
in the profits of a film production. 
“The Spoilers,” made by Colin Camp- 
bell for Selig, still helps Mr. Beach 
combat the high cost of living. 

It is doubtful though if any author 
will ever reach the high royalty mark 
established by “The Birth of a Na- 
tion” for Dr. Thomas Dixon. Although 
no authentic figures have ever been 
disclosed, it is said that the author of 
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Mary Pickford paid $15,000 

for the right to produce 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” 


The author's profits from “‘ The Birth of a Nation” have exceeded 





A scene from “The Crisis” purchased long ago 
and recently adapted to the screen by Selig. 
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“The Clansman” drew from the Griffith organization the 
sum of $260,000 as his royalties for the first year that 
“The Birth of a Nation” was exhibited, so it is quite a 
certainty that his profits have exceeded $500,000. His 
share was 25 per cent of the net receipts and it will be a 
long time before he, or his heirs, cease to get royalty 
checks from “The Birth.” 

An interesting “inside” story is told in connection with 
the history of the “Clansman” filming. It is not generaily 
known that “The Birth of a Nation” is really the second 
filming of the Dixon story. Back in 1911 when “The 
Clansman” was making oodles of money as a stage play, 
the author was approached by a representative of the now 
defunct Kinemacolor Company with a proposition to film 
the play. 

It was proposed to use the players in the stage play and 
lecations were to be picked up and scenes taken during a 
Southern tour of the company. 

To make a very long and disagreeable story brief, the 
thing was done. Approximately $30,000 was expended in 
putting “The Clansman” on celluloid and when it was 
done, it was found that the characters could hardly be 
identified. Practically all of the scenes were taken at a 
range of about 60 feet without a single closeup in the entire 
affair. It was never even assembled. 

When Mr. Griffith decided to do “something big” after 
he had quit Biograph, Frank E. Woods, his first lieutenant 
who had had some experience with Kinemacolor, suggested 
“The Clansman.” Griffith expressed a desire to see Dr. 
Dixon about it but hesitated because of the fact that his 
only acquaintance with the author had been as an actor in 
his play on the stage. He feared that Dr. Dixon would 
not care to entrust the filming of his great story to one 
he had known only as a $30 a week actor. As a matter 
of record, the docior considered it a recommendation for 
Griffith that he had acted in “The Clansman” even if he 
did play a minor part and an arrangement was made to 
film the story. Of course, neither foresaw the stupendous 
success which resulted. 

Perhaps the greatest reaper of royalty harvests, after 
Dr. Dixon, is Dr. Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, like the former, a noted novel- 
ist. Dr. Brady’s dealings have been 
chiefly with Vitagraph and _ nearly 
always on royalty—ten percent of the 
gross. He has made more money out 
of the film business than any other 
legitimate writer, except the author of 
“The Clansman.” His “Island of Re- 
generation,’ done with Edith Storey, 
brought him in royalties something like 
$30,000. “The Chalice of Courage” 

(Continued on page 12) 
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“The Avenging Conscience” 

an early Griffith success «ost 

nothing for the story, the 

copyright having eypired on 
Poe’s works, 


$500,000. His share was 25 percent of the net receipts. 








A scene from the recent production of “Ramona” in which Monroe Salisbury scored his first big hit, as Alessandre. 


A Good Indian— 
meee Out a Live One 


ten years apprentice- 
ship with such stars 
as Richard Mansfield, Monroe Salisbury realizes his bovhood ambition 
John Drew, Mrs. Fiske 
and Nance O'Neil. 










By Allen Corliss 


NTIL the age of twelve, the consuming desire of 

every normal, healthy, male American child, is to 

go out west somewhere and shoot Indians. Or il 
the n.h.m.A.c. already lives in the west, and knows that 
shooting the modern Indian is about as exciting as fishing 
for whales in a bathtub, he wishes, with all the ardor of his 
intense little dime-novel-reading soul, that he had lived 
in the days when Indians were really sumpin’ fierce, and 
worthy of the attention of a vigorous and rapidly growing 
boy. The greatest of the “thrills that come once in a life- 
time” is the moment when the lad first encounters the lines: 

“Bang! Bang!! Bang!!! 

Three shots rang out on the still night air!!!! 

“Three more redskins had bit the dust!!!!!” 

With most youngsters of the male persuasion, this blood- 
thirsty ambition is crowded out at about the age of twelve 
by the somewhat less lofty ambition to marry the bare- 
back rider in the circus. But Monroe Salisbury was dii- 
ferent. His was a horsey boyhood. Through his summer 
vacations, and at all other times when he could wheedle 
consent out of his parents, he travelled with his father, 
the late Monroe Salisbury, on the Grand Circuit, where 
the Salisbury horses were the envy of owners of less speedy 
strings. Little Monroe was a man among men. He was 
a sportsman among perhaps the cleanest of all sportsmen 
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in those days, the owners and drivers of trotters and 
pacers. So when it came time for him to discover that 
killing Indians was no career for an inspiring youth, hav- 
ing an eye always to the picturesque, he decided that he 
wanted to be an Indian himself. 

It took him almost twenty-one years to realize this fond 
desire, but when he did so at last, he made a thorough job 
of it. He was Alessandro in “Ramona.” 

That settled it. His hankering for life among the abo- 
rigines, formerly a hazy dream, became a burning passion. 
Many of the scenes in “Ramona” were made on the Saboda 
Indian Reservation, in the Hemet Valley, thirty-five miles 
from Riverside, California. Salisbury was so fascinated 
by the spot that he invested most of his earnings in a ranch, 
just a mile from the reservation, and here he has estab- 
lished himself as a gentleman farmer, devoting all his 
spare time to the cultivation of oranges, grape fruit and 
alligator pears. 

It was not sufficient, however, just to be near the Indi- 
ans. He wanted to be among them. Not being a regular 
Indian he could not live on 
the reservation, so he per- 
suaded a goodly portion of 





A - e 
the reservation to migrate to . 
his ranch. He employs none = 4 





but Indian labor, and has 

reached a point of such pop- r 

ularity with the red men and 

their wives, that the first fam- al ~ 
ily of Saboda, the Isador Cos- ' . 

tas, recently renamed their 

youngest papoose “Monroe 


Salisbury Costa.” 
And Mr. Salisbury felt that 
life had nothing more to offer. 
After completing “The Sa- 


vage,” a recent Bluebird pic- Mr. Salisbury and his little Indian 
ture, Director Rupert Julian namesake, Monroe Salisbury 
told Salisbury he might have Costa. 


a two weeks vacation. As 

usual he made a bee line for his ranch. And the big event 
of the holiday was a birthday party for “little Monroe” 
at which fifty other papooses were guests. 

On such occasions as this, Mr. Salisbury’s chief adviser 
and constant companion is his mother, for at thirty-five 
Salisbury is still a bachelor. Together they make plans 
for increased productiveness of the ranch, and for the en- 
tertainment of their Indian friends. Mrs. Salisbury has 
become infected with the virus of her son’s hobby, and 
is as good an Indian as he. 






A pleasant afternoon 
at the Salisbury ranch 
in Valle Vista. The 
young lady is Mr. 
Salisbury’s niece. 


They are quite unspoiled. If 
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“This isn’t merely a fad,” 
says Salisbury, concerning his 
love for the Indians. ‘hey 
are really the most interesting 
people in the world. In the 
Saboda school, which is at- 
tended by both white and red 
children, the little Indians al- 
most without exception are at 
the head of the classes. And 
in sports, they always excel. 
Their manners and customs 
are still quaint and unique. 


Mr. Salisbury preparing fruit 
for exhibition. 


[ ever can get the time I am 
going to write a book about 
them, and I believe it will be a most fascinating volume.” 

Mr. Salisbury was born in Buffalo, May 8, 1882, and 
it was through his father’s extensive acquaintance with 
theatrical folk that the boy first became interested in the 
Stage. He served ten years of apprenticeship with such 
stars as Richard Mansfield, Mrs. Fiske, Kathryn Kidder, 
Nance O’Neil, and John Drew. Turning to pictures, in 
which he has been appearing for more than three years, 
he played the first Lasky production, “The Squaw Man” 
with Dustin Farnum, and “The Goose Girl”. with Mar- 
guerite Clark, but his first big hit was in the role of the 
stalwart Alessandro in “Ramona.” It was here that he 
attracted the attention of Carl Laemmle of Universal, and 
he is now one of the fixtures in the colony back of Holly- 
wood, at present in the capacity of leading man in the 
Ruth Clifford pictures. 

So when the long shadows creep down from the steep 
sides of Mount San Jacinto, and there floats across the 
fields the sound of strumming strings accompanying a rich 
baritone voice, while every now and then the plaintive 
chorus of Indian voices takes up the strain, the neigh- 
hors know that Monroe Salisbury is home again, enjoying 
the fruition of his koyhood hopes. 

















As a grocer’s clerk Jack soon became a prime 


favorite with everybody — except the grocer 





The Good-for-Nothin 


Wherein No Fatted Calf is Killed in Honor of the Prodigal’s Return 


By Felix Baird 


OOD-FOR-NOTHING JACK they called him. 
lor as he, himself, said when he arrived in the 
little western town of Coraopolis, he had been 
everything but schoolmistress and barber. 

So when the village grocer after some natural hesitation, 
offered Jack a place in his store, Jack took it gladly. He 
did not know whether sugar was sold by the pound or by 
the yard, but his was the adventurer’s slogan, “I'll try 
anything once.” 

As a grocer’s clerk Jack soon became a prime favorite 
with everybody in town—except the grocer. Especially 
was he popular with the village belles, for he ladled out the 
ingredients of an ice cream soda with a princely disregard 
of the h. c. of 1. bugaboo. It is not hard to establish a 
reputation for generosity when somebody else foots the bills. 

When the Minnow Meadow’s Club gave its annual recep- 
tion and ball, Jack was one of the first to receive an invita- 
tion, and this despite the fact that his past history was a 
matter of conjecture only. The truth was that Jack had 
run away from home when a young boy, and his most vivid 
memories clustered around his father’s predilection for a 
barrel stave as an instrument of parental persuasion. The 
reason Jack didn’t relate his history to Coraopolis was that 
it never occurred to him that he had any to relate. He 
belonged to that vast happy-go-lucky army with whom 
“Tomorrow is another day.” 

But the need of a suitable outfit for evening wear did 
bother him a little. 


It was impossible to attend the most impressive social 
function of the Coraopolis year in a faded shirt and patched 
trousers, no matter how great one’s popularity. As he pon- 
dered, his gaze chanced to fall on an open mail-order 
catalog, which lay on a shelf. Jack was soon absorbed in 
it. How he envied the spick-and-span specimens of man- 
hood portrayed on a page headed ‘Autumn Styles for 
Snappy Dressers.’’ He would be likewise. But how? He 
was already overdrawn on his weekly salary. Oh well, 
another old saying concerning a sheep and a lamb, decided 
him. He borrowed twenty-five dollars more from the long- 
suffering grocer, and ordered a dress suit, a la Vincent 
Astor, from the mail order house. 

That night, while rummaging through his trunk, he 
chanced upon a book which his mothe~ had given him when 
he was a child. It brought back a flood of memories not 
intimately connected with the barrel stave, and conscience 
stricken, Jack sat down and wrote home, for the first time 
in ten long years. 

We will leave the gentleman blandly dreaming of the 
sensation he is going to produce in his dress suit, and 
follow the letter to its destination. In the first place, it 
was addressed to Mrs. Katherine Burkshaw, Jack’s mother’s 
name, as he supposed. But the ten years had brought 
many changes. Jack’s father had died, and his mother, by 
skillful maneuvering, had become the wife of a wealthy 
widower, Eugene Alston; and stepmother to his two chil- 
dren, Marion, a society belle, and Jerry, a male buttertly. 
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As Jack remembered his mother she was a sweet-faced 
woman, the kind of mother who wore her hair parted simply 
in the middle and fastened the bosom of her gown with 
a cameo pin. But he would have been much surprised to 
find that with an apparent disregard of the laws of nature 
time had rejuvenated her. 

rhe present Mrs. Alston was a modern, well-groomed 
woman, extravagantly gowned and jeweled. She made a 
perfect society column kind of step-mother for her hus- 
band’s son and daughter, and that she possessed a grown 
son of her own no one ever dreamed. 

That son’s letter was brought to her one morning as she 
sat in the library of her husband’s richly appointed home. 
She examined it curiously, for it 
was disfigured with forwarding” - 
marks and addressed to her former 
name, “Mrs. Katherine Burkshaw.” 
Gingerly she opened it. This is what 
she read: 

Dearest Mother: 

“Tonight there came over me a 
terrible loneliness for you and I am 
ashamed that ten years have gone 
by without even writing to let you 


the following cast: 


know what has become of me. But Marion Alston..... 
I waited all this time to make good Mrs. Burkshaw.. .. 
and I guess it ain't no use. I don’t Mr. Alston........ 
blame Dad for kicking me out when Jerry Alston,...... 
he did. Give him my love, and Barbara Manning. . 


please write, mother dear, to 
“Your affectionate son, 
Jack.” 

Mrs. Alston stared at the letter 
incredulously. She had worked 
hard to attain her present place and position; she did not 
intend to jeopardize them by acknowledging an uncouth, 
good-for-nothing son. She tore the letter into bits and con- 
signed it to the waste basket. 

While Mrs. Alston’s thoughts were, against her will, 
centered on her humble past and her recreant son, her step- 
son, Jerry Alston, was spending an uncomfortable quarter 
of an hour. Jerry’s heart was as fickle as his feet were 
agile. Several months before he had contracted a secret 
marriage with his father’s stenographer, Barbara Manning. 
In common with men of his type, once in possession of the 
desired object, his ardor had cooled. He was now ardently 
in pursuit of a musical comedy star, Cozette La Verne, on 
whom he was spending more than his salary; and at the 
same time, in accordance with his father’s wishes, he was 
paying attention to Laurel Baxter, a snobbish young heiress 
who was visiting at his father’s house. ‘Therefore when 
Barbara approached him that morning in his private office, 
urging him to acknowledge their marriage and justify her 
position, he curtly refused. In desperation, Barbara threat- 
ened to tell his father. Far from being frightened at this 
threat, young Alston swung on her in a fury and exclaimed: 
“If you do, you will never see me again!” 

The entrance of the senior Alston put a stop to the dis- 
cussion. Barbara went back to her work and Jerry pre- 
tended to be very much absorbed. But the senior Alston 
was not pleased with his stenographer’s evident interest in 
his son. 


To go back to Jack, the good-for-nothing, who gor- 
geously arrayed and all unconscious of the brewing of his 
destiny, was surveying himself in a foot-square mirror. 
The mail order dress suit was surely a scream, and Jack, 
carefully holding up the spiked tails of his coat to protect 
them from contamination, went downstairs to receive the 
congratulations of his employer. 

“But don’t fergit you ve got to 
express and unload some crates,’ 
went out of the door. 


meet the midnight 
said the grecer, as Jack 
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Jack paused. “Tonight?” with a commiserating glance 
at himself and his finery. 

“You bet you! Tonight—classy duds or no classy duds.”’ 

Jack kicked open the door and went out without speaking. 

Jack was the sensation of the evening at the Club dance. 
Nothing to approach the grandeur of his dress suit had 
ever been known in Coraopolis. The men sneered, of 
course, but the girls crowded round him and begged for 
the privilege of a dance. He felt that his social prestige 
in Coraopolis was forever assured—but just then the clock 
struck twelve. 

Without stopping to explain, Jack dropped his dancing 
partner and fled from the hall. The express was just 

pulling out when he reached the 
depot and the crates had been un- 
loaded on the ground. Horror of 
horrors! They contained chickens! 
Jack picked up the first crate and 
in a rage jammed it down too hard 
as he threw it into the wagon. The 
slats parted and the chickens flew 
out. In a twinkling, all hands from 
the railroad station were on the 
scene, and with Jack chasing white 
chickens over a marshy landscape. 
It was a midnight marathon worthy 
the price of an entrance fee. 
When the chickens were finally 
delivered, Jack’s mail order suit was 
a wreck, windows had been broken, 
fences were down, and worse than 
that a bevy of girls had arrived from 
the dance hall and were laughing 
themselves into hysterics. Ina rage, 
Jack seized a cabbage and flung it at them. The girls ran, 
but the cabbage struck a rotund mark. It landed squarely 
in the middle of Jack’s entering employer. 

This was too much. The long-suffering grocer turned 
upon the erstwhile social favorite: 

‘You owe me six months’ salary now, but it’s worth more 
than that to get rid o’ you. You're fired!” 

x 2K * * *K 

The next we see of Jack, he is walking up the steps of 
the Alston veranda. Marion, seated, and playing with a 
little dog, looked up startled at the presence of this fellow, 
so evidently out of his element. Jack paused, took off his 
hat and stammered: 

“T would like to 
\lston: 

Marion rose with hauteur, and inquired: 

“Does Mrs. Alston expect you?” 

Poor Jack. It had taken him weeks to locate his 
mother and he had not anticipated such a reception as this. 
“Mrs. Burkshaw—-Mrs. Alston has been expecting me for 
over ten years,’ was, to Marion, his enigmatic answer. 

Very much disturbed Marion went in search of her step- 
mother, whom she found in the library reading to her 
father. ‘There is a strange man outside who insists on 
seeing you,” informed Marion. 

Mrs. Alston, startled, rose. She stepped to the veranda 
and paused haughtily, at first not recognizing Jack. But 
Jack, with a cry of “Mother!” rushed forward and clasped 
her in his arms. 

Marion, coming out, took notice of this amazing scene. 
end hurried back to the library to tell her father what was 
happening. 

Jack hugged his mother again, not noting her obvious 
coldness. “Your letter was so long in comin’—and I—I 
was just hungerin’ for a feel of them arms about me.” 

Mrs. Alston started. “Those arms, Jack.” 

Jack’s expression changed. “I reckon you won’t be 
ashamed of me after while, Ma. Ill study hard.” 
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“T reckon you won’t be ashamed of me 


after a while, Ma. 


Til study hard.” 


Alston, greatly agitated, introduced her son to her husband. 

Jack extended his hand with, ‘I’m sure glad to meet my 
new Pop.” - 

The aristocratic Mr. Alston drew himself to his full height 
and frigidly surveyed his new son. Mrs. Alston, now 
almost in tears, turned to Marion, ‘And this is my daughter 
Marion.” 

Jack smiled and held out his hand. Far from returning 
his cordial greeting Marion said pettishly, ignoring the 
hand: ‘Please don’t come any nearer—don’t you see you 
are frightening the dog?” 

Jack’s eyes flashed, but he said with a grin: 
Miss. I’m glad you named it!” 

Just then Jerry drove up in his racing car. He gazed 
in astonishment when Mrs. Alston introduced Jack, but 
snobbishly extended his hand. Jack, however, was too glad 
to know that there was a chap his own age in the family 
to pay attention te Jerry’s manner. Then the butler showed 
Jack to his room. 

Over a pipeful of tobacco, the scent from which caused 
a terrible commotion in the household, Jack thought things 
over. He decided that his continued presence would make 
his mother unhappy, and so in the morning he informed her 
of his intention of going away. She looked at him and the 
first time there came to her a surge of real mother love 
for her son. She held out her arms and exclaimed ‘My 
boy!” and Jack’s sore heart was healed. 

But he held to his conclusion that his absence would 
endear him to the Alston family in far greater measure than 
his presence, and with the influence of his mother, he 
secured a position on a stock farm, upstate in New York. 
In a very short time, he was made manager. He studied 
hard, and with the incentive under which he labored, it did 
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; not take him long to lose his west- 

uaF ern uncouthncss of manner. Inci- 

“A dentally, the incentive was Mar- 

ion. Jack admired her more than any girl he had ever seen. 

In the meantime things were not going well with young 
Jerry. Cozette’s demands became more and more excessive, 
and to supply them, Jerry plunged more deeply in debt 
than ever. He was now, also, formally engaged to the 
pretty, snobbish Laurel. He must have money, more 
money. So he went to his father again. 

Alston, senior, having found out that Jerry had over- 
drawn his account at the bank, and realizing that he neg- 
lected his work, refused his request for more money. Jerry, 
rendered desperate, told his father he must have it, where- 
upon Mr. Alston denounced him and made his refusal 
final. Jerry, in despair, went to his own office and closed 
his door. 

Barbara came timidly in, realizing that Jerry was in 
trouble. She held out her arms to him and said: 

Please let me help you, Jerry.” 

He brushed her away. “There’s nothing you can do for 
me.” 

“But I’m your wife,” hopefully. 

“My wife!” he cried in a rage. 
prove it?” 

“Why, Jerry, what do'you mean?” she asked in terror. 

“IT mean that the town hall where we were married in 
New Jersey has been destroyed by fire, and all records of 
our marriage are lost.” Taking a newspaper clipping from 
his pocket, he handed it to her. ‘Read that.” 

The shock was almost too much for Barbara. Sobbing 
she attempted to plead with Jerry, but to no avail. Still 
sobbing, she left the room just in time to have Jerry’s 
father pass and observe her. 

With a stern countenance, her employer summoned her 
and told her that he could not have a girl in his employ 
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who was more interested in his son than in her work. So 
Barbara, his son’s denied wife, was now denied a means 
of livelihood. 

That night Mrs. Alston, her stepdaughter and Laurel, 
coming home from a party, locked their jewels in a safe in 
the wall of the library. Unseen by them Jerry was stand- 
ing just outside the library door, and overheard them talk- 
ing. Driven by desperation, he decided to rob the safe 
and accomplished his purpose after they had left the room. 
In his excitement he laid upon the library table his ciga- 
rette and cigarette holder, leaving them there. 

Some time later Jack tiptoed in, having come to spend 
the next day with his mother. Entering the library he 
turned up the lights and went to the bookcase to obtain a 
volume. He noticed that the door of the wall safe was 
slightly open, and reached up to close it. As he did so, 
the butler entered, and stood watching him. Having found 
the book he wanted, an English Grammar, Jack returned 
to the library table and his attention was arrested by the 
lighted cigarette in its holder, which Jerry had placed there. 

The butler quietly withdrew. Jack looked at the cig 
arette holder admiringly, threw out the cigarette. and 
slipped the holder carelessly into his pocket. 

The theft was not discovered until noon of the following 
day. Upon questioning the servants the butler told of 
observing the suspicious actions of Mr. Burkshaw, the 
night before. Jerry started: here was a chance to remove 
all suspicion from himself. He immediately suggested that 
Jack’s room be searched. Mrs. Alston and Marion stepped 
forward in protest, but Alston and Laurel agreed with 
Jerry. Then Jack’s mother said, smiling proudly: 

“LT am not afraid to have my son’s room searched.” 

She was championed by Marion whose attitude toward 
Jack had changed materially in the last few weeks. 

Jack’s mother, stepfather, and Laurel conducted the 
search, Marion proudly refusing to join them. Jerry 
watched his opportunity and when the rest were busy at 
Jack’s dresser, slipped a bracelet from his own pocket into 
the pocket of the coat Jack had worn the night before; 
where Mr. Alston discovered it a few minutes later. 

So, in the minds of 
the family, Jack was 
convicted of 
the theft. Be 
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cause of his relationship, and the pleading of his mother, 
Alston decided to take no action, but indited 2 letter to his 
stepson requesting him to call at his office. 

Jack answered the summons with pleasure. He was 
kindly disposed toward his stepfather and longed to have 
his feeling reciprocated. As he entered, he came face to 
tace with Barbara Manning, who had returned to the office 
for some forgotten belonging. Jack was struck by the 
whiteness of the girl’s face and the despairing look in her 
eyes. He wondered what tragedy lay behind them. 

A few minutes later, all unconscious of the charge against 
him, he was confronted by his stepfather. With accusing 
eyes, Alston took the bracelet from his pocket. Jack 
watched him curiously and inquired what it was all about. 

“You thief!” said Alston. 

“What do you mean?” asked Jack, staggered. 

Alston explained, denouncing him. Jack as he listened 
in bewilderment idly took from his pocket the cigarette 
holder, which he had forgotten to return. When he fully 
comprehended the drift of his stepfather’s meaning, he was 
tempted to disclose what he knew, but instead tossed the 
cigarette holder on Alston’s desk, and walked away with- 
eut attempting to disprove the charge against him. 

Alston picked up the holder, and looked at it in a puzzled 
way, then consigned it to a drawer. Jack’s silence had 
entirely convinced him of his guilt. 

Leaving the building, sick at heart because everyone. 
including his mother, believed him guilty. Jack was pres- 
ently aware that directly in front of him walked the girl he 
had seen leaving Alston’s office. It was also noticeable 
that she was ill. Jack hurried forward just in time to 
catch her as she was about to fall, and calling a taxi, Jack 
took her to her home, the address of which she was just able 
to whisper to him. 

Jerry, relieved beyond measure that he had been able 
to divert suspicion from himself, hurried to Cozette with 
his gifts of ill-gotten jewelry. Cozette examined a pin 


which had been the property of Laurel, and upon noticing 
that it was not new, commented slightingly upon it. Jerry, 
very ill at ease, 


explained to her that the necklace and pins 
were some that had be- 
longed to the estate of 
his mother. 

(Continued on 
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And of course Jack married Marion. 













































GOD MUST HAVE 
MADE THE WORLD 


Yet if it were not for the mov- 
ing picture camera, how would 


untraveled millions ever know ? 





OOK where you will, in the heart of 
any great city, and you can scarce 





refrain from wondering if, after all, 
God made the world. Little evi- 
dence here, of the work of a Divine 
Hand. The rickety tenements, the 
hungry children, the filthy streets, 
the reek of hordes of humanity— 
no beauty anywhere to cheer these hopeless prisoners of 
circumstance. 

All this, of course, is the work of man. But how are 
these millions to be reached with the message of the 
mountains and plains? The stronger, more ambitious ones 
fight their way out, but, to the vast majority, there is 
no escape from the sordid surroundings, year after year, 
except to the scarcely less crowded amusement places in 
the suburbs. 

But around the corner is a little picture house, and 
travel pictures are cheap. So the beauty-starved thou- 
sands pay their nickels and dimes, and there, a mere filler 
between a melodrama and a farce, is revealed to their 
wondering gaze the snowcapped peaks of Oregon, the gla- 
ciers of Montana, the canyons of Arizona, the flowers of 
California, the spacious plains of the west. 

And they know that, while man has done his worst in 
the cities, out beyond, somewhere, the world is beautiful 
beyond their dreams. Man could not have created these 
splendors—man who builds tenements and noisy streets. 
Out there, where all is cool, magnificent silence, the work 
could have been done only by the Hand of God. 
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White Photo 


Marjorie Rambeau need never be lonely in Gotham, judging 
from the walls of her music room. 


A staircase in “Castle Cunard,” Grace Cunard’s California 
mountain eyrie. 


Theda Bara looking sorta vampish in her great antique chair, 
and “Belva” her Russian wolf hound who departed this life 
some months ago. 














“Old Broom Hotel” the English country home of Edna 
Goodrich, on the Thames near Richmond. 


An inviting fireside in “ Bushmanor”’ the Maryland home ot 
Francis X. 


Our notion of unalloyed bliss 1s a deep arm-chair, our favorite 
author, and a blazing hearth, so when this picture of Pauline 
Frederick came in we sighed and said “Pretty soft.” 
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loys and Llayers 
Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 
By CAL YORK 


youngsters while emulating the Lee kid- 
dies on their spectacular and wet ride.” 
| Why do they do it? 


Wyn FOX captures the 10917 
prize for effrontery without a close 
competitor. 

Sonia Markova, whom he is advertising 
as a Russian star, is none other than 
Gretchen Hartman,. wife of Alan Hale, 
and sister of Mrs. Carlyle Blackwell. This 
bit of bunk would be less impudent if it 
were not for the fact that Miss Hartman 
has already been seen upon the American 
screen, and will be recognized immediately 
by thousands of picture fans. 

But the great guffaw comes with a story 
issued by the Fox publicity department, 
to the effect that Sonia Markova is suf- 
fering from nervous prostration because 
of the fact that her Russian relatives are 
in dire peril in Petrograd, and to sooth her 
temperamental nerves, it was arranged to 
take a lot of scenes in her picture on 
board ship in the course of a two weeks’ 
sea voyage. This is a harmless indoor 
sport, of course, as the public probably 
cares very little about the nativity of 
players, but it illustrates a deplorable and 
too prevalent viewpoint maintained by a 
few producers. 


ILLY WEST, the well known pseudo- 

Chaplin, is now slinging pies within a 
mile of Charlie’s Hollyweod studio but 
thus far their respective friends have kept 
them apart. 


HE month’s best literary gem: “Now 
the Fox Film Corporation is receiving 
letters from complaining mothers asking 
cash balm for clothing ruined by their 








EWARE of fake war funds conducted 

in the name of screen stars. One of 
these, the “Louise Glaum War Luxury 
Fund,” was organized by a man who 
called himself at that time C. Donald 
Fox, and who has since been indicted for 
frauds perpetrated at the Army and Navy 
Bazaar in New York. Miss Glaum, inno- 
cently enough, consented to the use of her 
name, and foxy Mr. Fox, by showing a list 
of about a hundred prominent film person- 
ages who had endorsed the idea, obtained 
the consent of various editors to act, in 
an honorary capacity, upon the committee. 
Miss Glaum has now disowned the whole 
business, and the members of the com- 
mittee have withdrawn their names. The 
postal authorities will do the rest. 


GR JOHNSTON FORBES-ROBERT- 
SON couldn’t resist the temptation to 
see himself as others see him. He has 
been appearing under the direction of 
Herbert Brenon in “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” one of his greatest 
stage successes. The part of the little 
slavey is taken by Molly Pearson, the 
Scotch heroine of “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings” and it also marks Miss Pear- 
son’s debut on the shadow stage. 


T looks like a Russian winter. In addi- 
tion to the Fox made-to-order Russian 
star, the Vitagraph announces one—Hedda 





Nova. (We always thought Hedda was 
a Scandinavian name.) Miss Nova, how- 
ever, claims Odessa as her birthplace, and 
had screen experience in Germany befo’ 
the wah. She appeared in Lubin pictures 
and under the direction of Edgar Lewis. 
With the Brenon “Fall of the Romanoffs” 
and its imitations, and the Russian Art 
Films imported from Petrograd, and dis- 
tributed by Pathe, there will be plenty of 
“caviar to the general.” 


URING the construction of Charlie 

Chaplin’s new $100,000 studio in 
Hollywood every step in the work was 
recorded on film by a cameraman sta- 
tioned on the job. Sidney Chaplin, 
Charlie’s brother, superintended the film- 
ing job and also acted in the little comedy 
which goes along with the prosaic build- 
ing operations. When completed the film 
will show the erection of the entire studio 
in about two reels of continuous action, 
with Charlie prominent on the bossing end 
of the job. Brother Sid also plans to 
make some comedies featuring himself 
at the new studio. He has done nothing 
for the screen since his famous “Sub- 
marine Pirate” for Keystone more than 
two years ago. 


AOUL WALSH has quit the Fox west- 

ern studio for an eastern company. 
Walsh jumped from an obscure position 
at the Griffith studio to a big place in the 
Fox organization several years ago and 
has directed some of the best money 
makers ever released by Fox, including 
Bara’s “Carmen,” “Regeneration,” “The 
Honor System” and others. His brother, 
George, will probab‘y remain with Fox. 
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Henry King is telling Gail Kane just how to do it. It’s one of those boudoir scenes, 


and isn’t that the jealous husband in the mirror? 


It’s a nice little title— “Souls in 


Pawn.” Blame American. 


Maybe Essanay stars are hard to 
manage — anyway, in “The Dream 
Doll” they’re using animated dolls, 
the invention of H. S. Moss, as well 


as living characters. 
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N addition to her battalion of Coast 
Artillery Corps boys, Mary Pickford re- 
cently adopted a whole section of the 
fiying corps stationed at the aero head- 
quarters at San Diego, Cal. The little 
star now has more than 600 proteges in 
olive drab and each carries a little leather 
case containing two portrait frames, one 
of which holds the Miss Pickford’s 
favorite photograph of herself, and the 
other is for some loved one of the owner. 
During the adoption ceremonies at San 
Diego, Miss Frances Marion who writes 
all of Miss Pickford’s scenarios, and 
some beauty herself, became inoculated 
with the adoption fever and took unto 
herself a few companies of artillerymen 
who had been overlooked. They showed 
their appreciation for the attention by pre- 
senting Miss Marion with a handsome 
swagger stick decorated with a golden 
artillery corps emblem. 


OTHER MARY MAURICE has just 

celebrated her seventy-third anni- 
versary. There were appropriate cere- 
monies at the Vitagraph studio. It also 
marked the golden anniversary of 
‘“Mother’s” professional debut. 


HE boys at the United States Naval 

Training Station at Los Angeles Har- 
bor gave a big circus and vaudeville show 
on the day before Thanksgiving Day, just 
for their relatives and friends, and mem- 
bers of the film colony helped Gunner 
Frederick Fitzgerald, the impresario, to 
make it a big success. Toto, the Hippo- 
drome Clown now a Rolin-Pathe film star, 
Roscoe Arbuckle, Olive Thomas, Texas 
Guinan, and other shadow performers who 
were once “in the lights” on Broadway, 
helped out with stunts. 


HEELER OAKMAN is to be seen 
opposite Edith Storey in her next 
Metro picture. 
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Mary doesn’t have to ride this way 
but yes, she does too. It’s a scene for 
her new picture, and Mary is a hard 
worker. 


L Pvense. City is no longer a mecca 
for the tourists to California who 
want to “see how the movies are made.” 
Under a new policy adopted by the com- 
pany visitors will no longer be permitted 
to watch the companies at work, thus 
making it unanimous, as long ago the 
other big companies cut off the visiting 
list. The players and directors have long 
complained that their best work cou!d not 
be done with the eyes of curious visitors 
on them. Another reason why motion 
picture companies have a rigid ban on 
callers is the desire to keep secret the 
atmosphere and business of their current 
productions. This is especially true of the 
comedy studios. 

















“There, Sir Johnston, is the biggest audience to which you can possibly play,” says Herbert 
Brenon, introducing Forbes-Robertson to the camera which will later record his performance 
of “The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” “Instead of playing to a thousand people in 


one evening, you will play to hundreds of thousands, twice and three times daily.” 














Wallace Reid, Jr. loves music. Some- 
day he’ll be wearing his hair long. 


OS ANGELES is supplying the United 

States army with almost its complete 
complement of expert camofleurs, re- 
cruited from the motion picture studios 
of Southern California. The first unit of 
250 men taken from the scenic depart- 
ments of the various studios has already 
left for the front “over there.” Their 
business will be to “make” trees and other 
camouflage to fool the boche who is out 
looking for hidden guns and troops. As 
a result of the rush to join the camou- 
fleurs many of the studios have had to 
engage amateur artists. 


“tf A TOSCA” has been secured by 

Paramount for Pauline Frederick. 
They say it will be the most elaborate 
production ever made for this Paramount 
star. 


EORGE FAWCETT, veteran charac- 
ter actor, is back in the Hollywood 
film colony. D. W. Griffith sent for him. 
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N “The Dream Doll,” soon to be re- 

leased by Essanay, both living char- 
acters and animated dolls are used. 
Marguerite Clayton plays the leading 
role as the daughter of a fanatical chem- 
ist who has discovered a mixture that 
will endow dolls with life. 

The animated dolls 
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some difficulty in obtaining Teddy, 
however, as Mr. Sennett insisted that the 
famous dog be given a regular “‘intro- 
duction” on the screen and good “bits of 
business” before he consented to allow 
him to leave the studio. 


waiian rulers. As it was the last time 
the impressive native services will ever 
be used, the film is regarded as of great 
value. 


“T DON’T want Ernie to ask for exemp- 
tion. I can support myself.” Thus 
spake Betty Schade, 





are an invention of 
Howard S. Moss, ex- 
pert doll maker.. His 
dolls can do everything 
but talk. Many of the 
little secrets of hjs 
trade are patented, but 
he does tell how he 
makes the dolls appar- 
ently move about on 
the screen just as na- 
turally as humans and 
with no more aid. Sup- 
pose Mr. Moss wants a 
doll cook to walk to the 
kitchen. He moves one 
tiny foot probably an 
eighth of an inch, and 








the cameraman takes a 
tiny bit of film. This 
tedious process is repeated over and over 
again until Miss Cook Dolly reaches the 
kitchen. Of course it takes weeks and 
weeks to make a picture in this pains- 
taking fashion. 


LICE JOYCE was ill for several 

weeks in November, but has entirely 
recovered, and will continue her tire- 
less endeavors for the screen. She 
has appeared in more pictures. in 
the last six months than almost 
any other of the first magnitude 
Stars. 


ITTLE MARJORIE DAW, loaned by 

the Lasky company to Douglas Fair- 
banks to play opposite him in “A Modern 
Musketeer,” was seriously injured during 
the filming of the story in Canyon De 
Chelley, on the Navajo Indian reservation 
in Arizona. She was riding a horse when 
another rider ran into her, se- 


the little Uni- 
versal actress who 
six months ago was 
married to Ernest 
Shield, also a _ screen 
actor. Mr. Shield is now 
a sergeant in the One 
Hundreth and Seven- 
teenth Coast Artillery. 
Miss Schade boasts the 
honor of being the first 
war bride in the mo- 
tion-picture studios of 
the country. 


LANCHE BATES 
is now a screen ac- 
tress. The stage celeb- 



















William Far- 
num with a 
ball-and-chain 
is William Far- 
num still. That 
smile! It was a 
great day atthe 
Snake Hill, N. 
J. Penitentiary, 
when he came 
to take some 
scenes for “Les 
Miserables.” 


HILE in Honolulu with his com- 
pany headed by Sessue Hayakaya, 
Director George Melford, dean of the 
Lasky Directors, was able to make a com- 
plete celluloid record of the obsequies of 
the late Queen Liluokalani, last of the Ha- 


rity, one of the few un- 
filmed, has been enjoy- 
ing life on a ranch north of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., where her company has 
been “shooting” Zane Gray’s “The Border 
Legion.” The supporting company is a 
large one and among the notables in it are 
Hobart Bosworth, Eugene Strong and the 
famous Italo-American thespian “Bull” 
Montana, late of the Douglas Fairbanks 
company. The direction of the production 
is in the hands of T. Hayes Hunter, once 
associated with Biograph in what the pio- 
neers like to refer to as “the good old 
days.” 





ARY PICKFORD is to remain with 

the Zukor interests, despite the 
tempting offers of rival concerns. It was 
thought for a time that the “million-dol- 
iar girl” would go to Pathe, the French 
company having raised its offer to $25,000 
a week, perhaps the largest salary ever 
offered any person in any walk of life, 
with the exception of Doug- 





verely injuring her knee. The 
little player was brought back 
to Los Angeles on a stretcher 
and the day after her arrival 
her mother died, following a 
long illness. She was able to 
resume work in the Fairbanks 
picture after several weeks of 
incapacitation. 


ATHLEEN CLIFFORD is 

back at Balboa filmery 
after trying out the vaudeville 
stage, her former professional 
home, and finding that it had 
lost much of its former lure. 
She is now playing in Hork- 
heimer features and wears curls 
and everything. She has a 
new leading man in Fred 
Church, late of Universal, 
Lasky, Fox and the rest of 
them. 


EDDY SENNETT, the fa- 


mous canine performer of 
Mack Sennett’s funatorium, 








las Fairbanks, to whom a 
similar offer was made. Hav- 
ing turned down the Pathe 
proposition, it is assumed that 
Miss Pickford may now be 
numbered among those very 
few geniuses who are paid at 
the rate of more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year. Adolph 
Zukor made a trip to Los An- 
geles for the sole purpose of 
arranging to hold Miss Pick- 
ford. He returned to New 
York his mission accomplished. 


ASHION note: Charles 

Spencer Chaplin, the film 
comedian, has adopted a new 
hairdress. He has discarded, 
or rather, plastered down the 
natural marcels which have 
heretofore graced his impres- 
sive dome, and now affects the 
straight and shiny style. Since 
getting into the million dollar 
class, Mr. Chaplin has also been 








was loaned to Mary Pickford’s 
company for the filming of 
“Stella Maris.” There was 


This is from “Fhe Lost Express” (Signal). 
known something like this would happen in chapter 13. 


They might have 


making regular appearances in 

the society columns of the Los 

Angeles papers. He has be- 
(Continued on page 118) 
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She wants to “vamp,” but it would be a shame to waste those eyes on a home despoiler. 


By John A. Gray 


her left eye and pert business of fluffy black curls, 
and the large auburn blonde, were discussing the 
subject with animation, not to say vehemence. 

They were on the bench at the fringe of the great Triangle 
plant at Culver City waiting to be called. They were “at- 
mosphere” on tap; what concerned them chiefly was that the 
thin-legged, attenuated, tremendously energetic young man 
with the fierce shock of taffy hair should point a finger their 
way and say, “You.” He was rushing around now. Into 
the gate came pouring property men, heavies, heroes, war- 
1iors, villains, ingenues, mothers, stage cuepeniens, chiefs 
of the wardrobe, di- 
rectors, cameramen 
and what-not. And, 
in the meantime— 


Ts Birdlike brunette with the chic hat saucily over 
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Alma Rubens. It G 


used to be Ruebens > 
or Reubens, or some- Yy 
thing like thet, but so “i 
many editors misspelled her name 4a 


she adopted the simplified spelling. 


The auburn one squinted a bovine blue eye into the orifice 
of a paper bag, discovered that which caused her counte- 
nance to light up and drew it forth—a plump chocolate 
cream, 

She poised the confection between pinkly manicured 
thumb and forefinger and, while contemplating it with 
refined greed, she drawled: 

“And she’s a regular mamma’s girl.” 

“Yes,” agreed the other, who declined at that moment 
the proferred bag. ‘No, thanks, I’m doing ball room scenes 
and such. Don’t want to get fat at this stage; can’t afford 
it. Nearly dislocate myself every morning doing thin exer- 
cises. You’re right”-——ignoring the coldness that gathered 
on the face of the confection fancier—‘‘and they say she’s a 

man hater.” 

They watched the incoming stream curiously. 
The plump one continued to eat placidly. Sud- 
denly the slender girl straightened up sharply. 

“There she is!” 
“She never had to sit waiting like this,” 
complained the auburn-haired goddess, eye- 

ing her enviously. 

“No, she just landed all of a 
sudden with both feet,” the other 
commented. “How do they do 
ae 

“Ask me,” said the creature of 
generous convexity from _ her 
mouth full of candy. “I’ve been 
coming around here for gawd 
knows how long ’n’ I’m lucky if 
I get three days a week at three 
per. And here this girl Alma 
Rubens just prances right into a 
star’s job as though it’d been 
waiting special for her.” 

“And she aint more than twen- 

ty,’ marveled the brunette. 
“Just think!” 
: The object of their animadver- 
™ _ sions and admiration was plainly 
popular. The mighty ones there- 
abouts greeted her affably and 
the proletariat of the screen gave 
her the high sign of good fellow- 
ship. 

I had heard the dialogue of the 
two “Atmospheres” and had seen, 
from a little distance, the tall, 
slender girl they had been envy- 
ing. I caught a suggestion of her 
charm, but it was not until a 
month later—and that was just 
yesterday—that I had a chance 
to know how extraordinary this 
newest, youngest and one of the realest 
stars of filmdom is. 

She made good on the close-up. 

We chatted—she did it all—in her pretty 
apartment in Los Angeles. Her mother was 
away and she was blue, she said. 

“Blue?” 

“Mamma’s my chum,” she said, and then came 
back to me from that scene at the plant a month 
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before—the two girls waiting on the bench to be called 
the words of one—‘She’s a regular mamma’s girl.” 

She calmly admitted it. “I’ve always been,” she said. 

“You don’t—ahem—go out much, then?” This meant, 
“You don’t fancy men,” or, in the unvarnished language of 
the West, “You haven’t got a fellow.” 

She understood, that being one of her distinctive special- 
ties. “No,” she replied, “I don’t, except with mamma. 
Some of my friends say I must be a man hater.” 

“Wedded to art?” 

“Art? Let’s say, hard work.” 


With Douglas Fairbanks in 


“The Americano.” will 
i 


y 


ee 


She became more animated upon pronouncing that word, 
“work.” Strange, wasn’t it? _There are people who shrink, 
wince, have an ingrowing, withdrawing sensation and want 
to fade away or change the subject when work is mentioned, 
but Miss Rubens welcomed the topic not only with pleasure 
but avidity. She approached it with loving zest. 

“Work is my life,” she said. “This is the most difficult 
thing I have ever done—to wait between pictures. I think 
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Alma says she 
doesn’t care to be 
“a serpentine crea- 
ture who uncoils 
herself through 
several thousand 
feet of film and 
prove in the end 
“a rag and a bone 
and a hank of 
hair’.” She wants 
to be a “happy- 
ending” vamp. 





for all those months—three it 
was—I never ceased to be the 
Italian peasant girl in ‘The Pas- 
sion Flower.’ 

“TI love the story; it never left 
me. I lived it all the time.” Her 
many shades of enthusiasm and 
memories played fascinatingly 
upon her mobile, wonderful face 
and unexpected fires came into 
her eyes. With the ordinary 
mortal the eye is a pigmented 
circle above the cheek bone, an 
instrument with which to see. 
“Tt” travels in pairs, is inserted 
in the face, one on either side of 
the nose and is painted, accord- 
ing to the whim of nature, blue, 
brown, umber, hazel, green or 
yellow, with variations. But here 
is a girl who has Eyes. You will 
have to admit that Miss Rubens 
In “The Firefiy of Tough possesses gorgeous optical equip- 
Luck,” assisted by Charles ment, These Eyes that are Eyes 

Gunn and Jack Curtis. - 

converse, laugh, brood; they 

flash messages from an illumi- 
nated volume; they are morning-sunshine; they are night- 
starshine; they plunge for a moment into shadows, and then 
flame into springtime. 

Pardon the rhapsodizing, but this is an interview, and 






























































Alma and mother live together in a very artistic little apartment, and she 
really likes’ washing dishes, and all that sort of thing—at times. 


as it was held largely with Miss Rubens’ eyes, what would 
you? After awhile, when I found what the situation was, | 
was tempted to say, ‘“That was a very fine sentiment, Eyes, 
and now, how about so and so?” 

Partly with the aforesaid very special de luxe medium of 
expression and otherwise with a voice that would “listen”’ 
well on- the speaking stage Miss Rubens proceeded to tell 
how hef last story had absorbed—no, consumed her. All 
this time, at home as well as at the studio, she was the 
Italian girl. She and her mother—she always takes her 
mother along on these histrionic journeys—were in Italy. 
She wore the bright colors of the peasant class. In her 
heart were the promptings, the passions and the subtleties 
of the daughters of Lucrece and of the Borgias. 

In the picture she was called upon 
to be a bit of a vampire. Not very 
wicked, but a sort of beneficent luress. 
She laughed at the memory and said 
frankly: 

“Do you know, I should love to 
vamp. I’ve had just enough of a taste 
to know how delicious it is, but, of 
course, there are vamps and vamps. I 
shouldn’t care to be a serpentine 
creature who uncoils herself through 


several thousand feet of film and prove in the 
end to be ‘a rag and a bone and a hank of hair.’ 
I’d want to be a ‘happy-ending’ vamp.” 

Sane, wholesome, gentle, one would not credit 
Miss Rubens with this ambition, but you never 
can tell; if she weren’t a surprise she wouldn’t 
be a star. 

“You have been very successful, Miss Rubens; 
what is the secret?” 

“Oh, not successful yet,” she demurred; “just 
beginning. But whatever I’ve done has been 
due to hard work and such an interest in my 
part that I’ve lived it.”” She said it simply and 
it sounded simple. Apparently this girl has but 
one idea—that of tackling every task with faith 
in the potency of work. Her second recipe— 
“interest” —recalled vividly a recent scene in her 
last picture. 

She was playing a highly emotional bit with 
Francis McDonald. He had a stiletto with 
which, realistic actor that he is, he was trying to 
stab her. The realism also extended to the blade, 
which was of sharp steel. It was Miss Rubens’ 
part to ward off the stiletto and she did—with 
her hard. The edge cut deep gashes in her 
thumb: d forefinger and so shocked McDonald 
that he was about to drop the weapon and catch 
the girl in his arms. 


She has gorgeous Eyes, 
laughing Eyes, and 
brooding Eyes. 
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He naturally expected she would faint—who wouldn’t? 
‘There was a perfect opportunity for her to grow 
pale and pass out, or to scream. Instead Miss Rubens 
brought her opposite sharply around to the task in hand 
with those compelling eyes and quickly whispered words, 
and not even the director, the cameraman or the spectators 
knew that anything out of the ordinary had happened. 

After it was all over they hurried her to a hospital and 
several stitches were taken in the cuts, but she was out on 
the lot two days later and proceeding with the next scene. 
Well, as a matter of fact, she never ceased to work; while 
she was waiting for the wounds to heal she was still the 
Italian peasant girl and the hospital was in Italy. 

The critic on the bench at the Triangle studio in Culver 
City was right; “she never had to sit waiting like this.” 
She became a star with possibly fewer preliminaries than 
any other, but there’s a peculiarity about stars, heavenly 
and otherwise; it’s a long time before their light arrives. 
Miss Rubens’ “light” was on the way long before any one 
saw it. For all any one knows it began ’way back in Ire- 
land, where her maternal ancestors came from, and in 
France, the home of her father’s forbears. But it distinctly 
started a flicker a few years ago when she lived in San 
Francisco, her birthplace. 

It was two and a half years ago that she walked into the 
Vitagraph studio in Hollywood and, w hout previous expe- 
rience, was instantly selected by Manager Sturgeon to take 
the title part in “Loralie Madonna.” After that the 
Triangle found it had to have those Eyes on its payroll. 
The bargain has been a good one because the young girl— 


Stars 


Nativity of D. W. Griffith, Born 
January 22d. 


HIS famous director was for- 

tunately born, in many ways. 
At the hour of his birth, 10:33 
A. M., we find Venus, Mercury and 
Jupiter in the tenth house, Mars 
and Neptune in the first, and the 
all-powerful Sun in the eleventh, 
all of which indicates that Mr. 
Griffith will have publicity and fame and high honor; while 
Mars rising and Lord of the Horoscope tel!s us that he will be 
foremost in everything he undertakes. Mercury configurated 
with Venus indicates that he shou'd have a good voice with 
musical abilities. The positions of Saturn and Jupiter tell us 
that he will have great power to overcome obstacles, and gen- 
eral good luck all his life. Neptune rising indicates that he 
can see into the future for years, and gives the ability 
to read the minds-of others. It also exalts the artistic tasie, 
giving love to form, color and sound. Mars so exalted makes 
Mr. Griffith ambitious, enterprising, aspiring, skillful, and the 
creator of his own fate by impulse and strong desire. He loves 
liberty, is independent, courageous, and scorns defeat. The 
Sun, so situated, gives lofty ambitions and desires, honesty 
of purpose, self respect, constant friends and social success. 
His capacity for leadership is so strong that if you dropped 
him in the middle of Africa he would have the natives organized 
and working for him inside of a week. 





of the Screen 
and 


Their Stars in the Sky 


By Ellen Woods 
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now only twenty—proved to be Eyes plus Intellect, beauty 
and, especiaily, The Gift. 

She played many parts, several with Douglas Fairbanks, 
notably as Theresa in “The Half Breed” and the opposite 
role in ““The Americano.” : 

“The other day,” mused Miss Rubens, “I visited a little 
nicolodeon. where they were showing ‘The Half Breed.’ I 


_ hadn’t supposed it would be shown again, except out in 


little country villages, but there we all were. Douglas Fair- 
banks in a heavy dramatic part! Can you imagine that 
now?” 

Steadily she proceeded with her career. ‘Career’ was at 
first a very little package, and it has become a formidable 
piece of luggage now, but the traveling for Miss Rubens 
is not hard. She is as natural and unspoiled as when she 
was a pupil at the Sacred Heart Convent in San Francisco. 
She has naught but good words for others. There isn’t a 
trace of envy in her disposition. Mary Pickford is her idol. 

She has played many parts. She starred with William 
Desmond in “The Master of His Home,” had the leading 
feminine role with William Hart in ““The Cold Deck” and 
other Hart vehicles, and in the last five months Triangle has 
featured her in “The Firefly of Tough Luck,” ‘““The Regene- 
rates,” “The Gown of Destiny,” and, next to be shown, 
“The Passion Flower,” her chef d’ceuvre thus far, although 
there has been some talk of changing its name to “I Love 
You” or something like that. 

Miss Rubens has only been such recently. Originally 
she was Rueben, but her name was misspelled so often, she 
decided finally to simplify it to Rubens. 
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Nativity of Mme. Alla Nazimova. iv 
Born June 4th. 


T the hour of this noted 

actress’ birth, 3 P. M., the 
sign of the scales, Libra, was as- 
cending, with Venus located in the 
sign Cancer and in good configura-  ~ “a 
tion to Mars. These are indica- “m«£:“w 
tions of the good actress. We also 2 
find the benevolent Jupiter in the 
house of theaters, therefore Mme. Nazimova should play parts 
where she can show justice to all, especially to children. Venus 
is in the location which rules long journeys and the higher 
mind, and I shou'd say that Mme. Nazimova is highly educated 
and a great reader, also a great traveler. 

Mme. Nazimova will be before the public all her life in some 
capacity, and the position of Venus shows that she was highly 
born, is artistic, refined, poetic, mediumistic, highly inspira- 
tional, and honest to a degree. 

I would caution her not to invest money on games of chance, 
nor deal in small animals, nor go into partnership, as she 
thinks all the human race are honest; therefore she will lose 
from over-confidence in supposed friends. But she will have 
many real friends in life, especially among the higher classes. 
Her lucky stones are the agate, emerald, sapphire and garnet. 
The colors that harmonize best with her are pink, white, crim- 
son and blue. The flowers that she should have around her are 











white carnation and the lily-of-the-valley. 
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Maybe You Would Like to Take War Movies 


The thrilling activities of the camera man in 
the trenches, and in the air. He courts death 
hourly, but the pictures obtamed are so 
valuable that he is compensated for his risks 


N the early days of the war— 
that is, a couple of years ago 
—pictures were taken for his- 

torical purposes. Now they let 
history look after itself. The pic- 
tures now made are taken for the 
purpose of turning Potsdam into 
a potato patch. 

We will say that you are sitting 
at your desk when the boss rings 
for you. When you pass the 
frosted glass he tells you that you 
have been selected to go over and 
get some war movies. The chances 
are that you will have a sinking 
sensation in the pit of your stom- 
ach. Anyway the author had 
when he was told to make his first 
war pictures. He makes no pre- 
tentions of being a hero. In fact, 
the few times his courage has been 
put to the test he did not make his 
family any the prouder of him. 
The time or two that he has been 
in a tight place and had to fight his 
way out he acted in a fairly cred- 
itable manner, but on occasions 
when he knew that danger was 
coming and had time to think it 
over he usually had a marked per- 
turbation under the fourth or fifth 
button of his vest. His observations are that a person is 
bravest when he gets caught suddenly and has to act before 
he has time to think. 

So it was with a sinking sensation, where he couldn’t 
put his hand on it, that he essayed to make motion pictures 
of the present conflict. He made some but the interest in 
them was comparatively short-lived. At the time he was 
taking them he thought that they would make history, but 
he found that when he stacked them up alongside of the 
work of the other fellows they were about as thrilling and 
about as important as a snap shot of a pie social in Pied- 
mont, West Virginia. 

However, he has kept in touch with other men recently 
returned and knows something about the means and 
methods followed to present the present conflict cinema- 
tographically. 

In the early days they wouldn’t let a photographer near 
the firing line. They said that he was taking up the space 
that a good soldier could be using; but now the generals 
plan their battles with the aid of a camera. The generals 
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A balloon being used for movie observation work. 


sit back in the rear where they are not annoyed by the 
minor attacks and counter attacks and keep their minds 
clear for big and strategic moves. These moves they are en- 
abled to make by means of pictures. How they are enabled 
to accomplish this is a subject too broad to be handled 
within the confines of this article, so we shall have to keep 
to the part played by the movie camera. 

Time was when a photographer could creep up to the 
firing line with his motion picture camera, thrust it through 
an opening between two sacks and bear away in triumph a 
pictorial representation of the affray. But those days of 
real sport are over. The man now seeking to creep down 
to the firing line and rig up his box behind a sack would 
suddenly find himself in a second base hospital, with a white 
linen nurse bending over him and asking him if there was 
anything special that he wanted to tell his mother. 

You don’t creep now. You do your photographing by 
proxy. 

Say that your aim and ambition is to get a trench firing 
picture. A noble and laudable ambition, but you had bet- 


No Man’s Land as seen from an aeroplane, by a camera fitted with a telephoto lens. 
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ter attend to your correspondence before you go. It will 
save a lot of speculation at home. 

Escorted by an officer, he will give you choice of location, 
or indicate as to where it would be best for you to make 
your photographic attempt. Selecting an opportune time— 
and before you have gone two hundred meters you will 
realize there is no such time—-you will set up your camera 
as near the boche lines as possible. However far away they 
are they will seem much nearer. And if you listen you can 
hear them digging. And if you 


of the German prisoners being brought in, of the King 
dedicating ancther hospital, of the ambulance boys at work, 
or kisses and good-byes and “home stuff” without end. But 
you’ve got to take a lot besides Trafalgar Square stuff if 
you want to be a real war photographer. It doesn’t take 
any courage, or any special equipment of brains to get 
a Touching Scene as Our Boys March Down the Streets of 
Paris, or a Who-Says-Woman-Can’t-Do-Man’s-Work pic- 
ture of a lady in overalls, but it does take courage and a 





will take a look you will see 7 
that the wind has changed and 
that they are getting ready for 
a gas attack and if you take a 
look at the latest shell hole you 
will see that at last the artillery 
have got your distance. In 
fact, you will think that the 
whole German army is about to 
concentrate its efforts on your 
particular sector. 

However, set up your camera 
as fast as you can and stake it 
down. Wire the head and drive 
the pegs down good and deep 
if you don’t want the first ex- 
plosion that comes along to top- 
ple it over. The box is envel- 
oped in a steel hood with an aperture for the lens. Hoods 
are a great protection against shell fragments. It’s a pity 
their usefulness is confined to the cameras. 

Fitted with a telephoto lens—a “Long Tom’—~you can 
bring the Germans up within a few yards. But standing 
there twisting the handle would be what the life insurance 
companies classify as a hazardous calling. About two 
twists of the handle and you would be on casualty. Soa 
battery is attached to your camera and a wire runs back 
to a trench, where to start your camera going you have only 
to touch a button. 

This is all right for showing shells detonating and how 
No Man’s Land looks, but suppose your side is to charge. 
Then you wouldn’t get anything but their shirt tails. The 
picture from the other point of view is the one that sells. 
You want to show the Germans coming out of their trench 
with their hands up—the proper attitude for Germans— 
but you can’t do that if you are staked down. So use your 
gyroscope camera on that. You have three or four cameras. 
You wouldn’t think of going to war with just one, as if you 
were going out on the front steps to take the baby’s picture. 
The gyroscope is run with compressed air and you can 
swing it on a strap over your shoulder the way an organ 
grinder does his means of livelihood, or you can hold it in 
your hands as if you were going to hand it to somebody. 

Run by compressed air you don’t have to do any crank- 
ing; kept stable and upright by the gyroscopic disc you 
don’t have to watch your spirit level; with the universal 
focus you don’t have to keep your eyes glued to the box. 
You take it along, with the lens pointing to the Germans, 
and keep your eye out for bayonets. When you see some 
one you have never met before headed in your direction 
with a bayonet in his hand and a determined look on his 
face, then throw your camera aside and grab your pistol. 
The quicker you grab it the better it will be for the boys 
back home who are expecting post cards. After you have 
finished with your pistol put it away for further use and 
pick up your camera; have a look to see that there is no 
mud on the lens, press the air with your left and start on 
again. But keep your eye out for shell holes. If you step 
in one and the camera comes down on top of you some man 
from Wurtemberg may see you kicking, come up and 
arouse your everlasting hatred. 

So much for trench fighting. 

Then there is the hospital stuff. You will take pictures 











About to take an air flight with the camera perched in a 


machine gun rack. 


straight line between the lips 
to go out and get the real stuif. 
Especially if you go in for 
aerial. 

It’s easy to send up a kite 
with an automatic attached to it 
and let it get what it will. Nor 
is it so trying to go up in an 
observation basket with your 
camera with you, but it does 





ness of purpose to climb into an 
aeroplane and start for Essen. 
You may start, but there is al- 
ways an element of uncertainty 
about the tickets calling for a 
return trip. 

A balloon is all right for ob- 
servation work but there is lit- 
tle spice or variety unless an aviator from across the Rhine 
comes along and turns his rapid fire in your direction. 
Housed in and tied down the way you are, there is little 
or no opportunity to retaliate in a fitting maniecr. About 
the only thing you can do is to close your eyes, make the 
sign and try to forget some of the things you have done. 

Nor do you get much for your money when you get in a 
flying machine, with a camera that takes pictures only 
every four seconds, and scout around back of your lines. 
You get the biggest dividends when you climb into a ma- 
chine with a motion picture camera beside you, and a pilot 
to lead you over the boundary and try to learn what they 
are doing along their communicating lines. 

You must not stay too high—clouds do not make pic- 
tures any clearer. You’ve got to come down low to make 
them distinct. And when you come down low every gun 
in Germany turns loose on you. 

If the attacking planes jocky into position where they 
can play their guns then that is the end of things. 
But if you get back alive the films will be shown in the 
theatres and people will yawn and lean back in their seats 
and say, ‘‘I don’t see why they don’t get clearer pictures.” 

In the dark room on the motor truck the negative is 
developed, and dried, and in the little black room on the 
lorry it is printed and projected for the general staff. 
Frames from the negative are enlarged and used by car- 
tographers. Patiently the maps are pieced out, bit by bit, 
a little by what you bring, a little by what some one else 
brings. But it isn’t yet-clear how a certain stream is 
crossed, and so back you go. Go until you get it or the 
dispatches say, “‘All our machines returned except one.” 

That’s all they say and the people reading the papers 
over their coffee exclaim, “How lucky. All our machines 
returned except one.” When you know Hal or Harry who 
shook you by the hand that morning before he climbed in, 
and about the picture he carried in the leather case next 
to his heart then one machine not getting back 
doesn’t seem so lucky. ‘Specially the next day when the 
boys divide up his shaving outfit and try to be cheerful. 

When the miniature battlefield, no larger than a pool 
table, has been worked out to scale from the photos you 
have made, and when the soldiers have been shown what 
to do, where to go, and the minute so long prepared for 
comes . . . then you feel that you have done your 
bit. And it is a fine feeling. 





take determination and single- . 















Mr. Oland at 26 years while he 
was playing in “Peer Gynt.” 


WONDER if they 
I know about it in 
Umea. 

What? You never 
heard of Umea? Well, to 
climb down off the high 
horse, I never did myself 
until just the other day. 
Now I know all about it. 
I know that it is a seaport 
in Sweden on the Gulf of 
Bothnia, on the sixty- 
fourth parallel of latitude, 
which means that it is 
about even with the south- 
ernmost point of Green- 
land. I know that it is 
within two hundred miles 
of the Arctic Circle, and 
has a mean annual tem- 
perature of 34.9 degrees. 
This mean temperature is 
very important and should 
be remembered carefully. 
For it is closely allied with 
the final, and most impor- 
tant fact concerning Umea, 
which is that this chilly 
town was the birthplace of 
Warner Oland. Recall, 
now, that the mean tem- 
perature of this Swedish 
metropolis is just 2.9 de- 
grees above freezing—or 
in other words, if you 
poured the entire year’s 
climate into a tub and 
dipped it out a cupful at 
a time, you would hardly 
be able to drink it. I ven- 
ture the assertion that this 
is decidedly mean temperature. And since Mr. Oland 
lived in it for the first ten years of his life, is it any wonder 
he treats Irene Castle and Pearl White so mean in the 
Pathe serials? He had a running start in cold-bloodedness. 

But while this tells everything we will ever need to know 
about Umea, I wonder if Umea knows about all the things 
that have happened to this wandering son of the Vikings. 
(1 suppose everyone who comes from the Scandinavian 
peninsula should be so designated.) The word “happen,” 
however, hardly fits. Things don’t happen to men like 
Oland. He has played many parts in the drama of life, 
worked his way from poor circumstances to something 
very like affluence, but always he has been what Henley 
called ‘master of his fate.” This is the reason why the 
villain in the play is almost always a more interesting 
person than the men who play the heroes. The hero must 
be handsome, tall, attractive in a romantic way. So if a 
young man happens to be built along such lines, the 


A Highbrow Villain 
from the Arctic Circle 


By Randolph Bartlett 


As Baron Huroki in “Patria” Mr. Oland achieves the most remarkable changes 
of personality with virtually no makeup. 








A recent photograph of 
Mr. Oland. 


chances are that one day 
he will be snapped up by 
a theatrical or picture 
producer, and told that he 
will marry the girl in the 
last reel. 

No such luck for the 
villain. He has to fight 
his way through life ‘as 
through the drama. So 
with Warner Oland: 

“When I was ten years 
old,” he says, “my father 
apparently decided that he 
had had enough of the 
frozen north, and brought 
his family to America. 
Even at that age, my am- 
bitions were definitely 
formed—I decided to be 
an operatic star. But, con- 
trary to the general re- 
ports circulated in Sweden 
concerning the Western 
Hemisphere, gold was not 
to be picked up on the 
streets. As I approached 
manhood, I realized that 
I would have to earn the 
money for my musical ed- 
ucation, and reading about 
the big prizes offered in 
those days for bicycle 
races, I decided I would 
win a few of them. I 
didn’t. 

“Next I decided to go 
to Boston. That was the 
musical center. I arrived 
in that city with nine dol- 
lars in my pocket, no p°cs- 
pects of getting any more, and immediately spent three 
dollars on a preliminary music lesson. It was not long, 
however, before I had discovered that art must be saczi- 
ficed to appetite. I knew it would take years to fit myself 
for opera, under the most favorable conditions, so | 
dropped the dream, and accepted the next best oppor- 
tunity—the dramatic stage. My first engagement wes as 
a super in ‘The Christian,’ and while I had given up <ll 
hope of singing, it was singing that took me out of the 
super class. The stage manager, Cscar Eagle, asked vs, 
one evening, who could sing ‘Jesus of Nazareth,’ the 
Gounod Christmas song. I could, and I did, and I’ve never 
been a super since. That was luck.” 

“Luck nothing!” I objected. “If you hadn’t won out 
that way you would have in some other way.” 

“Well, perhaps—but that eighteen dollars a week they 
paid me looked too big to be actually earned by my own 
efforts.” 
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The opportuni- 
ty was all young 
Oland needed. 
Slipping casually 
over the _inter- 
mediate events— 
his engagement 
with Viola 








At the advanced age of ten, Mr. Oland 
had decided upon an operatic career. 


Allen’s productions for four years, 
with Sothern and Marlowe, with 
Nazimova, with Helen Ware, in 
“Madame X” and “The Yellow 
Ticket”—we reach a unique revela- 
tion concerning this many-sided indi- 
vidual. 
Mr. Oland has achieved the high- 
recognition in two branches of 
dramatic art as far removed from each other as the poles 
and as antagonistic—in the most intellectual phases of 
modern drama, and in serial photo melodrama. And to 
make it complete, he has linked the two together with suc- 
cess in the purely commercial drama. 

It was Warner Oland who first translated the dramas of 
Strindberg into English, and it was Warner Oland who 
played the devilish Japanese in “Patria” with such diabol- 
ical cleverness that it brought a protest from the Mikado’s 
state department. It was Warner Oland who originated 
the now general “little theater” movement, and it is Warner 
Oland who nearly kills Pearl White every few minutes in 
“The Fatal Ring.” It was Warner Oland who introduced 
the idea of simplified stage settings to the American 
theater, and it is Warner Oland who pursues virtue and 
treasure through unnumbered “episodes” in every imagina- 
ble transportation device from a high-wheel bicycle to the 
latest design in aeroplanes. He has played everything 
from Shakespeare to the very devil, including “Peer Gynt,” 
and the invariably accurate mimeographing machine of the 
International Film Service has recorded the fact that “his 
drowning success on the speaking stage was his daring 
interpretation of ‘The Father’ in which he gained distinc- 


Mr. Oland and Mrs. 
Vernon Castle in 
the serial, “Patria” 


est 
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tion by introducing Strindberg’s works to American 
audiences.” 

“Gained distinction,” certainly, but nothing else. It was 
decidedly a “‘drowning success.” And by the way, I had 
almost forgotten— : 

Ladies and gentlemen—meet Mrs. Warner Oland, known 
to the art world as Edith Shearn Oland, portrait painter, 
sister of Clarence J. Shearn of the New York Supreme 
Court, lady of letters. This happened thus: 

Miss Shearn, one day, laid aside her pallette a few 
minutes, and dashed off a one-act play. With remarkable 
luck, she sold it at once, and it was staged as a curtain 
raiser at the theater where Mr. Oland was then playing. 
This is the one occasion when luck appears to have had 
any large part in Mr. Oland’s career. Miss Shearn came 
to rehearsals—and they have lived happily ever since. 
Mrs. Oland immediately became interested in the transla- 
tions Mr. Oland was doing, and their names appear 
together on their published books. Then came their ven- 
ture into the field of production of high-brow drama in a 
little theater with simplified stage settings. 

“The most tragically humorous thing that ever happened 
to me, was a certain criticism of “The Father,’” said Mr. 
Oland. ‘We had worked out our scenes with the utmost 
care, spent weeks in studying just the exact color schemes 
to get the proper effects, used all the ingenuity at our com- 
mand in reducing everything 
to its simplest form, and 
then an eminent critic re- 
marked, sympathetically, 












that the perform- 
ance was so good 
it was a shame 
we did not have 
a Belasco pro- 
duction. It reminds me of that line from Kipling’s poem, 
‘The Pioneer,’ which says ‘I remember going crazy.’ Such 
(Continued on page 126) 













Heavens! What a 
Wonderful Blonde 





PEE MIN | RP 
Stagg 
Tell us gentle reader, can anyone so pretty be interested in a book on advanced feminism, or 


is it merely a “‘prop.” | By K. Owen 


NCE upon a time a beau-ti-ful young 
lady with glor-i-ous golden locks 
like a fairy princess’s, an unruboff- 

able complexion that made peaches and 
cream look like a mess of cold porridge and 
a voice as sweet and clear as the tinkle of 
mission bells at sundown, went to the big 
City. 

But unlike other beau-ti-ful girls who 
leave the hicks and the sticks for the lights 
and sights, she did not land in the front 
row of the Follies on the second night in 
town. It wasn’t because she didn’t have 

the chance—My, no!—but more of that anon. 

You see it was not because of the golden 
curls and the homegrown complexion that she 
‘ was in New York. It was the third ingredient, so 
' to say,—the voice,—that caused her to leave the 
far-off city of Seattle by the Northwest Sea. She 
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Ziegfeld didn’t get dreamed of a time when she would make vast audi- 
her for the Follies ences sit up and take notice, or words to that effect. 
because — she ~~ Well, getting to the point quickly, her dream has come 
Idn’ ge a as . eo 
— of “ee true. Just the other night the writer was sitting in a 
with a_ telescope. “hay ; * 
eee — Stage cinema, as we say abroad,—when a figure flashed on the 
101 
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screen and a man in the next seat sat up abruptly and said 
quite audibly: 

“Good heavens, what a wonderful blonde!”’ 

So the intelligent reader has tumbled to the fact ere 
this, that it wasn’t her voice that has brought fame to 
golden haired Wanda Pettit. 

And it wasn ft because Maestro l'lo Ziegteld didn’t see 
her that the fair Wanda didn’t land in the Follies, because 
he did see her and he did try to induce her te join his ag- 
gregation of beauteous femininity. Unfortunately, the 
writer forgot his shorthand while the fair interviewee was 
telling about it, and the exact reason isn’t clear, but per- 
haps it was because she had Yes, that must have 
been the reason. 

Connoisseurs in flapperology, other than Mr. Ziegfeld, 
came into visual contact with the little princess 
Seattle and it was no time before all 
of her waking moments, not devoted 
to voice culture, were spent in posing 
for artists. As a consequence her 
face has lightened the pages of nearly 
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Aspiring to the concert stage Wanda 
went to New York to pertect her 
voice. She became a famous artist’s 


model and then the movies 


Magazine 


all of the well-known magazines at some time or other. 

So it isn’t anything extraordinary that the wonderful 
Wanda should have eventually landed in Cinemania where 
beauty is ever acclaimed and a throne is quickly thrown 
together for the newest in feminine loveliness. 

“IT suppose it was inevitable that I should become a 
screen actress,” confided Miss Pettit to the interviewer, 
‘though if it’s not heresy, I’d like to say that a musical 
career appealed more strongly to me. Ever since I was a 
child I have keen before the public, either as an accom- 
panist for my brother who was a concert violinist, a church 
erganist or as a vocalist. I have played accompaniments 
since | was nine years old. 

“When I first reached New York to perfect my voice, a 
high soprano, I was still thinking of a career on the con- 
cert stage. but it wasn’t very long before I arrived at 

(Continued on page 129) 




















It’s All Right If He Can Prove It. 


I SUPPOSE there is no law against it, but by what right 
does Director J. Stuart Blackton brevet himself “The 
Master of Screen Craft,” as he is advertised in connection 
with his picture, “The Judgment House?” He does not 
even call himself “A Master” but “The.” This is a bit 
rough on Griffith, Brenon, Emerson, Tourneur, and all the 
other men who have really earned their spurs, and who 
don’t go about calling themselves the Great I Am. The 
more I see of the sort of advertising employed by picture 
advertisers, the more I am convinced that many producers 
think the public is 99 per cent boobs. And the joke of it is 
that this is not so. 


: oe 


.. Evanston, Il. 








Attention! Mr. William Fox 


ES it is sad but true. I saw a perfectly good modern 
launch sail right across the horizon during the “close- 
up” of Jane Lee in the Greek episode of “The Daughter 
of the Gods.” 
Gee, but Nero and his Romans had nothing on the 
Greeks for class! 
R. E. Larson, Green Bay, Wis. 


The Cooper-Hewitt Oil Lamp 


N “The Fighting Trail” during the episode named ‘The 

Other Half” there were two menina cabin. One of them 
lighted a lamp. Before it was half started a strong light 
shone brightly on the men’s faces although only one was 
facing the lamp. I have noticed this before. 

Even a Douglas Fairbanks film is not faultless. In “The 
Man from Painted Post” when entering the building to see 
the school teacher he ties his horse to a post. He comes 
out and lo, the beast is tied to a corner of the building. 

Mrs. W. M. Puetps, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Ever-handy Wardrobe 


N the recent Photoplay “Charity Castle” featuring 

Mary Miles Minter, a scene is shown where she and her 
little brother enter the home of the “‘ogre.”’ 

In the night when she hears a strange noise and gets up 
to investigate we see her completely clad in a fluffy night 
gown and her little brother sporting a pair of snugly fitting 
pajamas. 

Where did they get this outfit? If I remember correctly 
they entered the house with nothing but the clothes on their 
hacks. 


W. E. M., Memphis, Tenn. 


Why -Do- They- 
Do-It 


HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of impossibility in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 














We Have Often Wondered 


N a recent episode of “The Fatal Ring,” the villains 

roll Pearl White in a blanket and take her away in an 
automobile. -Before they carry her out of the house, one 
of the villains looks to see if anyone is coming, 

Apparently no one is in sight, so they carry Pearl out to 
the auto. While they are doing it a policeman waiks along 
on the other side of the street and takes no notice of it. 

What are policemen for, pray? 

EiLiorr M. Atkins, Marblehead, Mass. 


Curious Climate of Baldpate 


AW Geo. M. Cohan in “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” The 
season was supposed to be mid-winter. The caretaker 
o1 the inn was clad in a mackinaw, fur cap and muffler, and 
Cohan wore an overcoat. Nevertheless the trees were in 
full leaf and the flowers in bloom around Baldpate. 
Tep KEEGAN, Denver, Colo. 


Another Movie Miracle 


N “Freckles” Jack Pickford as the one-armed boy erects 

a shack by himself, for the heroine, but the cabin which 
“ppeared ir the picture could not have been built by a man 
with all of his members. Many of the logs in the cabin 
weighed three times as much as Jack. 

In “Poppy” there is shown upon the first page of The 
London Times, a book review. This paper never publishes 
anything upon its first page but classified advertisements 
and display “ads.” The heroine is shown reading a news 
item about the return of an .\frican explorer to London, 
and the article is illustrated. Any reader of this paper 
knows that photographs are not used. 

W. ©. KINNAtRD, Lexington, Ky. 
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A Bad Sign 


HE horses have just pulled up over the brow of the hill, 

straining at every trace and line, foam is flecked over 
their necks and shoulders from the hard pull up the canyon. 
The brave fortyniners and pioneers rush to meet the stage 
which is bringing One-Shot Ross to the “Cave-in.” As 
the lumbering vehicle pulls up to a halt, what do we see 
over the driver’s shoulders? No, Therese, that is not to 
mark the grave of a departed redskin. That is a bright 
new signpost of the Auto Club of Southern California, and 
if we could get closer we might read, “Autos Blow Horn.” 
Truly a fitting “location” for such a wild, western drammer. 

CHARLIE FunHR, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Here's a Keen Observer 


F course it was a very pretty bedroom suite, but why 

did they use it in three different establishments in 
‘The Immortal Flame’? Maude Fealy had it in her room; 
then when she left her husband and took a furnished apart- 
ment, behold, the same suite; finally, in the mother’s death- 
bed scene, the same furniture is on the job. Overworking ; 
good thing, I call it! 

When Doug Fairbanks started out to rescue his lady- 
love, in “The Man from Painted Post,” was it necessary 
for him to peel off his coat and vest and start out in a 
white shirt? Seems to me he'd be a fine target in that dark 
cabin. Yes? 

In “Anything Once,” Franklyn Farnum took the part 
of a voung millionaire named Theodore Crosby. Never- 
theless, his pajamas were monogrammed with a large and 
ornate “F. F.””. Question: Do millionaires wear borrowed 
pajamas? . 

Stim Jim, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Tip or Two on Naval Regulations 

ECENTLY I= saw 

“The Slacker,” and 
while it is a very won- 
derful and intensely pa- 
triotic picture, there are 
several mistakes for 
which there is no appar- 
ent excuse. 

When George Wallace 
joins the navy he comes 
home in a_ regulation 
uniform, correct in every 
detail except the hat. 
Now maybe this could 
be put over in an inland 
town, but in a navy city 
such as Vallejo everyone 
knows that since declaration of war the flat blue cap has 
not been worn. And since when does a seaman have the 
white stripe on the left shoulder? 

Another mistake. After enlisting in the army, Bob comes 
home wearing a cartridge belt. Verily, verily what next? 

NELLIE M. Korr, Vallejo, Cal. 
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W ould-be 


AN you tell me, Mr. Editor, why it is that movie suitors 

always carry their flowers with them when they call 
upon their lady-loves? Most florists pride themselves upon 
a delivery service. Or would the directors have us believe 
that our hero went out into his front yard and gathered 
the flowers himself? Verily, I'll come to that conclusion, 
unless somebody injects some twentieth-century tactics into 
our movie wooings. 


Romeos, Please Note. 


JuLia Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 


Friend Betty Don’t Snooze at the Movies 

N “The Dark Silence” in which the leading parts were 

taken by Clara Kimball Young and Edward Langford, 
Miss Young wore as a titled lady and the mistress of a 
beautiful home a housedress suitable for a maid. 

In ‘“‘Max Wants a Divorce” his wife must have changed 
her hat in her limousine as she had on a different hat when 
she went in than when she came out. 

In “Every Girl’s Dream” (Fox) Harry Hilliard carries 
a sheep which has been injured. And strange to say the 
sheep grows horns between scenes. 

Who taught Anna Little to play the piano? 
is good that it was a “movie.” 
and I enjoy seeing her play 

BFTTy 


It certainly 
Anna Little is a good actress 
anything but the piano. 
ANITA Wits, Deadwood, S. D. 
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Magazine 
And Not An 1830 Model Either 
N one scene of ‘lhe Conqueror,” we see a daredevil of 
Sam Houston’s time, wabbling uncertainly upon the 
granddaddy of the modern bicycle while an excited crowd 
wildly cheers the boid teat. In another scene, only a 
lew years later, we are shown the grounds of a southern 
mansion, and lo! an automobile whizzes by in the dis- 
tance. To be sure it was just a flash, but enough to destroy 
the impression that it all happened back in the ’30’s. 
EpITH WALKER, So. Pasadena, Cal. 


Alas, For the Queen’s English 
N “Rasputin” a title informs us that at a certain stage 
the villain ‘‘reached the highest verge of success.” Pos- 
sibly this was at the same time that he was trembling on 
the pinnacle of disaster. 


D. J., New York. 


isk Me! Ask Me! 
HY do the types selected to represent physicians, 
more often suggest either a cub reporter or ye olde 
time hack driver, rather than an up-to-date man of profes- 
sional poise and intelligence. 
Mary M. Hopkins, New Market, Md. 


Talking of Things Cheerful 

N the five reel celluloid monstrosity entitled “The Final 

Payment” we are shown first a gruesome knifing scene, 
followed by the throwing of a woman from a cliff. Then 
we see this woman in her bed of anguish while her husband 
is hung in the public square. Morbid scene number four, 
is the body of a dead woman floating in the water, followed 
closely by the burning to death of the arch-villain in his 
fishing schooner. 

Whoever is responsible for this masterpiece is certainly 
over zealous in his anxiety to satisfy the morbid-movie fan, 
for even the most exacting are satisfied to see two of the 
characters “bite the dust.” 

ALBERT DEANE, Sydney, Australia. 


A Speedy Recovery 

N the last part of the play “The On-The-Square-Girl,” 
Mollie King is so weak and helpless she is assisted from 
her room and led down stairs by her artist lover. When 
her rival appears on the scene she (Mollie) makes an exit 
which for speed would make Douglas Fairbanks look like a 

selling plater. 
EK. F. GrirritH, Vevay, Indiana. 


It Can’t Be Done Without a Make-up 
OW do you suppose a man could fight in 
get licked, and the next day not even < 
bruise or swollen lips, although he had received 
on the mouth? This occurs in “Pride and the 4. 
William Russell. 
Ten shots one right after another without reloading from 
#n ordinary pistol is going some even for a _ slapstick 
comedy. 


fight, 
ingle 
blow 
’ with 


Miss CorRINE Patrick, Austin, Tex. 


Not According to Hoyle 

N “The Firefly of Toughluck,’ we see a two handed 

game of solo, on which the chief action in the photoplay 
hinges. I’ve played solo on both sides of the Mexican line 
and never have I seen less than three men playing it. It 
just naturally isn’t a two-handed game. And then I 
thought I saw the faro dealer deal off three cards out of 
the box several times instead of two. But it was sure a 
great cast. 

JosepH McGer, El Centro, Cal. 
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Pansy, Houston, Tex.—So you honestly 





yo do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. Itis onls 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answerts, such as synopses ot plays, or casts of more than 
play. Do not ask questions 
scenario writing or studio employ ment, 


one touching — religion, 

Studio addresses 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full name 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. It 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
Magazine, Chicago. 


ELap, SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Mr. Kerrigan 
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FRANCIS, YOUNGSTOWN, O.—The cast for 


believe we cre a man. Isn’t that funny; has officially stated that he was misquoted. “The Law of the North:”’ Lieut. Robert 
we've had the same hunch for a long time. We are sure that he isn’t a slacker. Why, Graham, Chas. Sutton; Corporal John Emer- 
Must be something in mental telepathy. Your haven’t you seen the way he fights? Some _ son, Pat O'Malley; Edith Graham, Shirley 


prediction about Olive Thomas might come 
true. She’s pretty close to Mary Pickford 
right now—sister-in-law. And you’re wild 
about Doug Fairbanks? Now ain’t that pe- 
culiar; so is his wife! Write again, Pansy, 
and ask some questions. 


L. M., San ANGELO, TEx.—More of the 
Lone Star state and ole Tom Green county 
at thet! Haven't no idea, sis, why Emily 
Stevens wore such a sort of a dress on the 
beach in “The Slacker.” It was sure-enough 
funny, wesn’t it? But there are some ques- 
tions we won't even try to answer and that’s 
one. We never could figure out why certain 


day when we get better acquainted we'll tell 
you why we like Australia, but not now. 
Do write again. 


Hor Atr, PorTERVILLE, CAt.—Wallie’s last 
picture: “Nan of Music Mountain.” Yes, 
he’s very popular with seniors, also juniors 
and sophs. No, we won't tell a soul 


- 


N order to provide space 
for the hundreds of new 
correspondents in this de- 





Mason; Reg-nald Annessley, Richard Tucker; 
Marie Beaubien, Sally Crute; Pierre Beau- 
bien, Fred Jones; Batiste, Robert Keggeris. 


De Rit, HAmitton, Victoria, AUSTRALIA. 
—It seems we are indebted to you, so accept 
our thanks until we find something better 
to ship you. Mildred Harris has become 
quite a star and is now with the Lois Weber 
company. Louise Lovely is with Universal 
and Arthur Shirley with Balboa. 





Juttar Casus, Gait, Ont., CANapda.— 
Why don’t you tell your theater manager 
whom you prefer? If that don’t work, quit 


women wore certain dresses or why certain saat . going till he delivers the goods Anita 
girls fell in love with certain fellows. partment, it is the aim of Loos writes most of the subtitles for the 


V. B., Ortawa, Itt.—William Courtleigh, 
Jr., is married to Ethel Fleming. 


J. M., Los ANGELEs, Cat.—The way to get 
to the Lasky studio from where you live is to 
take a Grand Avenue car to Fifth and Broad- 
way; then walk over to the Hill street sta- 
tion and take a Hollywood car to Vine and 
walk a block south to Selma. But it won't 
do you any good as visitors are not allowed 
in the studio. 


WATTLEBLOSSOM, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


the Answer Man to refrain 
from repetitions. If you can’t 
find your answer under your 
own name, look for it under 
another. 

All letters sent to this de- 
partment which do not con- 
tain the full name and address 
of the sender, will be disre- 
garded. Please do not violate 
this rule. 











Fairbanks pictures and Doug writes some 
hisself. 


Pats, WILKINSBURG, PA.—Every single one 
on your list isn’t. That is, every single one 
on your list isn’t single. Here they are with 
their ages opposite: Creighton Hale, 25; 
Tom Forman, 26; Tom Moore, 28; Harold 
Lockwood, 29; Wallace Reid, Douglas 
Fairbanks, 34; Earle Foxe, 30; Charles Ray, 
26; Marshall Neilan, 26; Allan Forrest, 27; 
Jack Mulhall, 26; Dustin Farnum, 44; 
George Walsh, 25. Never ask why an actress 
could be 20 three years ago and 30 now; 


74° 
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—Thst eve puzzle seems to have “gone big’ it isn’t done in our set. 
in Austrelia. The answers were in the August ‘— — — 
PHOTOPLAY. Bos, Jackson, Muicu.—Vernon Steele 


A. R., Waratan, TasmMania.—So Fayette 


played opposite Marguerite Clark in “Silks 





H. E. D., New York Ciry.—Better write Perry is out there playing “Very Good and Satins” and more recently with Mae 
to some trode paper or to the producing Eddie?” Well, we hope that R. D., of Des Marsh in “Polly of the Circus.” 
companies direct for the prices of their Moines, sees this answer to her query. Many — 
films. Most of them are sold through ex- thanks. “Peg of the Ring” was filmed in Tom, GREENCASTLE, INp.—Thelma Salter 


changes. 


Lucy, New Oxteans, La—yYour tip re- 


California nearly two years ago. Here is the 
complete cast: Peg, Grace Cunard; Dr. 
Lund, Jr., Francis Ford; Flip, Pete Gerald; 


is a native of California and eight years old. 
She has played in “Sign of the Rose,” 
“Flower of the Desert,” “Happiness,” “The 


ceived and placed on file. Elliott Dexter was Vrs. Lund, Jeon Hathaway; Dr. Lund, Mare Crab.” We have no cast for “The Call of 
on the stage with Miss Doro. That’s where Fenton; Marcus, Irving Lipner. the Lilies.” Pearl White will answer vour 
he met her. Story about him now on the ne letter. 

fire. He has kept his age a secret from us J. L., Roanoke, Va—wWilliam Hinckley 


thus far. 


Cupip, WALLA WALLA, Wasu.—If you are 
“quite good looking and have dreamy eyes,” 
we're afraid you will never be a successful 
photoplayer. You will never get above the 
thousand-dollar-a-week class; your hond- 
writing tells us that. Jackie Saunders is 
25 and Mae Marsh 22. 


is now back in California recuperating from 
an illness. Wally Ven is back in the harness, 
directing and playing comedies. Pardon our 
presumption; you see we thought that every- 
body there belonged to the Bushman Club. 


Bitty, DruMRIGHT, Oxta.—Neither Vio- 
let Merserenu nor Carmel Myers is married. 
Both are with Universal 


C. J., Provipence, R. L—Vivian Martin 
has been married about two years. Louise 
Huff has one child, a li'l baby. She was born 
in 1895—Louise, not the baby. And she was 
married in to14. Grace Darmond is with 
Vitagraph. Emmy Wehlen is not married. 


J. P., Ortrawa, Itt.—Nope, Doug Fair- 
banks wasn’t in “Villa of the Movies.” 


TOs 
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Bo.tvo, Mapison, Wis.—-You are eminently 
correct. “Somewhere in America” was made 
more than two years ago and was the second 
picture that Mary Miles Minter made for 
Metro, but it was not released until recently. 
Ella Hall is the wife of Emory Johnson 
Mae Murray is married to Jay O’Brien, a 
non-professional and and Raoul 
Walsh are brothers. 

Otca, St. Paut, Minn.—No, Earle Foxe 
didn’t die in the sixth episode of “The Fatal 
Ring.” He didn’t even die a-tall. He was 
born on Christmas, 1887. If that’s a poem 
you enclose, please confine your literary en- 
deavors to prose in the future. 


George 


GEORGETTE, BripGEPoRT, CoNN.—Tsuru 
Aoki played last with her husband Sessue 
Hayakawa in “The Call of the East.” But 
she’s playing with him in his next produc- 
tion. Jack Holt was the American in “The 
Call of the East” and the German-American 
in “The Little American” with Mary Pick- 
ford. 

ROSEMARY, TORONTO, 
CanapA.—Hope you were 
satisfied with the answer 
to your Earle Williams 
query. There was another 
picture of him in the issue 
of June, 1917. 

P. G., OAKLaNnpb, CAI 
Marguerite Clark is nxol 
married, never has ‘been 
and says she never will; so 
there! Collect your condy 
John Bowers is with World 


Rara Avis, Nyack, N 
Y - Mary Pickford’s 
friends call her “Mary”; 
so do her relatives and 
most everybody else that 
doesn’t call her Miss Pick 
ford. Her hair is naturally 
curly and when she’s in the 
East, she usually lives at a 
hotel. 


Preccy, Mempuis, TENN 
—Mignon Anderson has 
been with Universal, in 
Hollywood, for about a year 
and a half. Billie Burke 
is now back on the screen 

Mrs, J. E. G., Erte, Pa 

Jack Dean has appeared 
in nearly all of Miss Werd’s 
photoplays. Rockcliffe Fel 
lowes is married. 

E. B., ANson, TEx 
Full particulars for writ- 
ing photoplays? All right; 
just wait till we get them. 

I., Cepar Buiurr, N. Y 
Yes, we should say that 
Earle Foxe is of a “nat- 
urally romantic disposi 
tion.” 

LUCILLE, ProviweNcE, R 
I—Tom Mix is married, 
Mrs. Mix’s maiden name 
being Olive Stokes, but she 
is suing for divorce. Jack 
Sherrill is with the Froh- 
man Amusement Co. 


* 


R. C. R., McKees Rocks, 
Pa.—Here’s the cast for 
“Slumberland”: Eileen Mc- 
Cree, Thelma Salter; Nora 
McCree, Laura Sears; Pat- 
rick McCree, Jack Livings- 
ton. (They all seem to be 
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Mother McCree.) Peter Kenne dy, 
Lockney ; Flynn, Walter Perry. 

RussELL Fan, PorTLAND, Ore.—Yes, Bill 
is quite a feller. There ought to be a chance 
for a job as Answer Man, because they don’t 
live long. Rudolph Cameron, Miss Stewart’s 
new leading man was not the one in “The 
Valentine Girl.” 


there but 


J.P 


M. S., Toronto, CaNApa—There is no 
reason why an old maid couldn't be an 
Answer Man, because a successful old maid 
has a good sense of humor or she wouldn’t 
be one. The photograph looks like Wallie 


Reid might have looked at the age of 14. 


L. B., CLarinpa, la.—Of course we have 
no way of knowing whether Bobby Harron 
has been thinking matrimonially these days, 
but it’s pretty much of a cinch that he 
thought more of torpedoes and U Boats re- 
cently. There are no American actresses 
abroad at present that we know of. The 
family name of Lottie and Jack is Smith, 
just the same as Mary’s. 


The Plaint of 
a Powder-Puff 


(Few Serials have as much Plot and so 
much Action crowded into one Chapter 


AVE you ever 
Thought whata Powder-Putfi 
would do 

If it had its own Way? 
It would forswear Powder 
For ever and ever. 
It would Write a Note 
To a Certain Young Man, 
And Tell him All— 
But the Young Man Would Sav 
He never put much Faith 
In anonymous Letters Anyhow, 
(He Loved the Girl 
So Much). 
And the Powder-Puff 
Decided to End it All 
It waited for a Breeze, 
And was wafted to the River; 
And then it Remembered 
That a wet Powder-Pufi 
Is almost the Saddest Thing 
On Earth. 
So it caught 
At a Passing Cloud 
And liked it so well Up Ther 
It Stayed. For clouds and Powder-Pufis 
Are Kin. 
But the first Time it Rained 


(The Next Chapter Will be Shown at this 
Theatre Next Tuesday.) 


M. K., PuapetpHia.—Mary Louise 
Walker has been with Vitagraph, World and 
Famous and can be reached by mail at 601 
West 72nd St., New York City. 


Justice, MONTREAL, CsnapA.-—We'll try to 
have the editor stir up something about 
“Rudy” Cameron. 


BABE, NEDERLAND, CoLto.—Montagu Love 
is 40. Universal City, Cal., is about the 
only picture factory that encourages visitors 
Holbrook Blinn’s address, Lambs Club, New 
York City. Dustin Farnum’s, Hollywood, 
Cal. 


NAN, THOMASVILLE, GA.—We haven’t the 
cast of the first screen production of “Oliver 
Twist” but Nat Goodwin played Fagin in it 
and was starred. 


L. N., Tacoma, Wasu.—Beatriz Michelena 
played the leading role in “Mignon.” Creigh- 
ton Hale is with Pathe. “A Woman’s Resur- 
rection” cast: Katusha Maslova, Betty Nan- 
sen; Prince Dimitri, Wm. Kelly; Simonson, 

Edward Jose; Countess 
Sophia, Bertha Brundage; 
Ivan, Arthur Hoops; Ja- 
coby, Stuart Holmes; Sel- 
emin, J. B. Williams; Prince 
Kerschagen, Edgar Daven. 
port; Princess Ditto, Ann 
Sutherland; their daugh- 
ter, Frances’ Larrimore; 
Marietta, Cecilia Sydney. 


PICKLES, SAN FRANCISCO. 
——Blanche Sweet and Tom 
Meighan played the chief 
roles in “The Sowers.” 
Theodore Roberts played 
with Miss Sweet in “The 
Thousznd Dollar Husband” 
and other plays. 


LILLIAN, VictortaA, Avs- 
TRALIA.—William Desmond 
was the prince in “Bullets 
and Brown Eyes.” He 
has played on the st»ge 
in Australia. Gladys 
Fairbanks is no relative of 
Doug. And it isn’t Doug 
who has the twins. 


Jovy Lapy, Prescort, 
ArkK.—Billie Burke’s latest 
is “Arms and the Girl.” 
Paul Willis was last with 
Morosco. Edward Earle is 
with Vitagraph. 


OVERSIGHT, SARANAC 
LAKE, N. Y.—Louise Welch 
was the girl in “Father end 
the Boys” and she’s prob- 
ably the same who is now 
Louise Lovely, although we 
didn’t see that play. Any- 
how, that’s Louise’s right 
name. Louise Glaum was 
born in Maryland end Alen 
Hale in Washington, D. C. 


W. G., Battrmore, Mp. 
—You'll have to tell us 
more about your cousin be- 
fore we can look her up. 
What does “D. D. S.” stand 
for? 


GERALD, Fort Buss, Tex. 
—Eileen Percy was the girl 
in “Down to Earth.” She’s 
a native of Ireland and 17 
years old. Tom Forman 
doesn’t send his pictures any 
more. It would take too 
much of his corporal’s pay. 
(Continued on page 130) 














Why cutting 
ruins the cuticle 


The wrong and the right 


way tO manicure 


When the cuticle is trimmed 
or cut, the skin about the base 
of the nail becomes dry and 
ragged. It roughs up, ferms 
hangnails and makes your 
whole hand unattractive. 





Vhoto by Fioyd, N.Y.) 


All specialists agree that in 


\ t ? Chi 'der . c . 
, efor fea. caring for the nails, you 
‘s effort should be to keep the 
i up y cuticle unbroken. 
aad 
med »  Cutex was scientifically pre- 
; pared to meet the need for a 


harmless cuticle remover. It 
makes it possible for you to 
have shapely, symmetrical 
nails without clipping or cutting. It is aso- 
lutely harmless, and the moment you use it you 
realize you have at last found the one simple, 
successful way to take care of the cuticle. 


People who have been cutting the cuticle find 
that no matter how much they have abused it, 
Cutex soon smooths away the rough skin around 
the base of the nail and quickly makes it even 
and firm. 

Send for the trial manicure set offered be- 
low and see what an improvement the very 
first Cutex manicure makes. 


How to manicure the right way 


Wrap a little absorbent cotton around the 
end of an orange stick (both 
cotton and orangestick come 
in the Cutex package) and This complete mani 
dip it into the bottle. Care- 
fully work the stick around 
the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. 
Almost at once you can wipe 
off the dead surplus cuticle. 
‘Then rinse the fingers in 
clear water, 
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Applu Cutex Nail White underneath 
nails directly from tube, then spread it 
under evenly ard remove any surpius 
cream with an orange stick. Removes 
all stains. 


Rub Cuter Cake 
Polish onthe palm 
of the hand and 
polish the nails by 
passinathem 
quickly over the 
hand a few times, 
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. THIS COUPON WITH 15c¢ TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 702 
9 West Broadway, N. Y. City 









Notice what an 
improvement even 
one Cuter man 

> makes: ree hou 




























fou c 
your nails the weill-gr 
shapeliness everyone 





Until you have used Cutex, 
you cannot realize what a 
great improvement even one 
application makes. 


Cutex, the cuticle remover 
comes in 30c, 60¢ and $1.25 
bottles. 
is 3Cc. 





‘ 
(Photo Lumiere Studio) 


Cutex Nail White _ ,.,,., To 
Cutex Nail Polish in «fering rotons 


cake, paste, powder, liquid er comes more and more 
stick formisalso 30c. Cutex 4/707" ™ou ee ty 
Cuticle Comfort, for sore or ‘< 
tender cuticle, is only 30c. Cuter p na 
If your store has not yet 342%. 


secured its stock, write direct. °/«” 


Send now for a complete 
Midget Manicure Set 
Tear out the coupon now before you turn the page. Send 
it today with 1Sc—1(c for the set and Sc for packing and 
postage—and we will send youa Cutex Midget Manicure Set, 
complete with orange stick, emery boards and absorbent cot- 
ton, enough for six ‘‘manicures.’’ Send for it today. Address 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 702 9 West Broadway New York Citys 


If you live in Canada, send 15¢ to MacLean, Benn © ra 
Nelson, Ltd., J)ept. 72, 489 St. Paul St. West, Montrea!, 
for your sample set and get Canadian prices 


State . 
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Photoplay’s Prize -W inning 


Scenarios 


What the expert who put them into shape for production 


at the 


Triangle Studio thinks of the two 


leaders 


J 


By Jack Cunningham 


CREEN personality is one thing we have heard more 
about than any other associated with the work of the 
person who the camera to portray our 

dream characters on the motion picture screen. Up until a 
comparatively short time ago, that expression, ‘‘screen per- 
sonality,” was applied only to the actor. Now, with per- 
haps a different choice of words, we find the same thing 
applied to stories; almost the same analysis being applied 
to the story as to the work of the actor before the camera. 

As in one case, so in the other,—an actor may have very 
little ability to act, from the standpoint of an intimate 
knowledge of the technique of his art, but he may have that 
indefinable, strange thing known as “screen personality” 
and we like to see him before us in the dumb show of the 
celluloid strip; so with a story. It may be lacking in big 
plot, strong action or thrilling incident, but it has that in- 
definable, strange thing known as “‘screen personality” and 
we like to see it projected on the screen. 

In an appraisal of “Real Folks,” the 
first prize (31,000) story in the recent 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE contest, the con- 
tinuity of which I had the pleasure of 
writing, | can think of no better way to 
‘xpress my appreciation of it than that 
it has “screen personality.” “*Rea! Folks” 
is just a pregnant page taken from every 
day American life. Its people live before 
us as the girl next door or the boy down 
the street might live in any American 
village. 

And we follow the pilgrimage to the 
larger places and the more complicated 
life of the metropolis as we might follow 
our next door neighbor should he happen 
to strike it rich and remove himself and 
family to the wider spheres of existence. 

\s for plot, “Real Folks” presented 
some difficulty in construction when the 
time came to “put it in continuity” for 
the director. In spite of its delightful 
characterizations and the true at- 
mosphere which surrounded it, the story 
was not what might be termed plestic { 
structionist. 


goes before 


scenario con- 
lor instance, there were gaps of time which 
had to be shortened so that the average picture audience 
might not yawn over a lapse of four years, and so on. 


for the 


The characterizations, pleasing though they are, must 
ilso undergo some changes in order to do what we call 
“snapping up the picture,’”’—that is, eliminating non-essen- 
tials which in a novel, for instance, might make most enter- 
taining incidentals. There must be more of the sudden 
transition than is possible to get in slow character develop- 
ment and yet it must apppear to be slow. There must be 
no forcing. 

So, because of the very delightful sketching in which the 
author of **Real Folks” indulged, the scenarioist found him- 
self up against the problem of tearing apart and put- 
ting together again the substance of which three or four 
characters were made, much as he had come to love and 
coddle those characters in his mind before he started the 
continuity. 

Another very pleasing item in the original construction 
of ““Real Folks” was the variety of scene, the imaginative 


1 
Ws 


Ollie Sellers, studio manager and Jack Cun- 
ningham, scenario writer, discussing the 
production of the prize-winning stories. 


leaps of time and the ground which the story covered,— 
all pleasing from the standpoint of story, but presenting 
very wonderful difficulties in the preparation of the story 
for the screen. These must be eliminated or brought down 
to fit into the compass of five reels of film. In other words, 
“Real Folks” might have been written as it came to hand, 
hut it would not have been five reels when finished. That 
is a very important thing for the writer outside of studio life 
to think about. Simplicity of plot and action, coupled 
with the smallest possible time lapse, contribute most 
toward the ease with which a screen story can be prepared 
for production and toward the ease with which it may be 
viewed by the picture audience. ‘Real Folks” did not 
have these three attributes, but it had strong motives, rea! 
characters and fundamental plot, all of which are power- 
ful. And it had, above everything else, the thing for which 
we search and search,—‘screen personality.” Given the 
“screen personality” in a story we can 
simplify and bring it down. But we can- 
not, and preserve the story, put “screen 
personality” into the story which has it 
not, any more than that same thing can 
be taught to an actor. 

“Betty Takes a Hand,” the second 
($500) prize winner of the contest, 
which was also assigned to this writer, 
and which appears in fiction form in this 
issue of PHOTOPLAY, presented difficulties 
and favorable signs quite the contrary 
to those discovered in the first prize 
story. ‘Betty Takes a Hand” contained 
the elements of comedy drama adapt- 
able to the screen, but it presented pit- 
falls on all sides. It was full of things 
so close to farce that there was much 
pulling and hauling to keep on the side 
of pure comedy. As to length, it was 
a five reel picture before it ever was 
touched by the sacrilegious hand of the 
scenarioist. There were several little 
lumps in it, but they worked out smooth- 
ly as all comedy should. 

One great help to be found in the original story was the 
absolutely clean comedy which was unearthed. There were 
several features which appeared hackneyed at first, but they 
so easily changed complexion upon sincere contemplation 
that they were a negligible quantity when considered as 
difficulties. The author had the “old business” of the 
secret papers which rapidly disappeared under the light of 
close scrutiny and they will not be missed. 

There was a most delightful character to draw in the 
personality of Betty and, in the contrast found in her sweet- 
heart’s father, there were great possibilities. Betty, once we 
had her established, could be made to do almost anything 
and still be in character. She was just as lovely in her way 
as “Mother Dugan” in “Real Folks.” 

In passing, it might be remarked that Betty and Mrs. 
Dugan are two of the finest people to be found on the 
screen in many a day. They are excellent creations and it 
will be well worth the effort of making the two prize pic- 
tures just to see these two thoroughly human beings live 
before us. It was a pleasure to work them into form 
for the silver sheet. 








T is during cold, windy weather that your 

complexion suffers the greatest injury 

an injury often so serious that you 

can never restore the smoothness and 
pliancy of your skin. 

To give your skin the care it needs, two 
creams are necessary. [Learn how each one 
benetits your skin. 

Every normal skin needs a greaseless,van- 
ishing cream to keep it pliant, fresh-looking 
and delicately colored; it also needs an oil 
cream for cleansing and massage. Only in 
this way is it possible to keep your com- 
plexion as lovely as it can be. 


Why Vanishing Cream is 
a real necessity 


li your face is rough or reddened, if your 
skin is not perfectly soft and clear, apply a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream. You can actu- 
ally see the difference after one application. 
The immediate relief it bringstorough,dry or 
chapped skin is so noticeable that every wo- 
man comments on it after the first trial. 

The next time you want your skin to look 
its loveliest, bathe your face with Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream after washing it. In a 
moment the cream disappears, leaving not 
a trace of shine. The wonderful freshness, 
the smoothness and delicate coloring of 
your skin will be distinctly noticeable. 


For cleansing and massage 
you need an oil cream 


Pond’s Cold Cream is an oi/ cream. The 
moment you use it you will exclaim at its 
delightful softness and smoothness. You 
will love it for massage. It has exactly the 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Inside one of New York's fashionable skating clubs | (se Pomdts Vanishing Crea fore y 


py , from chaph ; r ely grease 


In Winter Especially z 


our dite needs two creams 
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consistency demanded in massage creams 
by the best known masseurs. 


For cleansing the skin give Pond’s Cold 
Cream the hardest test. Use it at the end 
of the day when vour pores are choked with 
dust and dirt. Without irritating even the 
most tender skin, it removes all trace of grime 
and leaves the skin refreshed and clear. 

Neither Pond’s Vanishing Cream nor Pond’s Cold 
Cream will cause the growth of hair on the face or 
hands. Both creams are sold in all drug stores and 
at the toilet counters of department stores. Get a 
tube or jar of each today and try them. See how 
their use will improve your skin. 


Free sample tubes! Send for them today 


Tear out and mail the coupon before vou turn 
the page and get sample tubes of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream and Pond’s Cold Cream /rvee. Or send 8c and 
we will send you tubes of each cream large 
enough to last two weeks. Send today. Address 
Pond’s Extract Co., 136 Hudson St., New York City. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


: POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
: 136 Hudson St., New York City 
Please send me free the items checked: 
[1A free sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
| | A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
Instead of the freesamples, I desire the itemschecked 
below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
{ | A 4c sample of Pond’s Varishing Cream 
A 4c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 
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“big scene,” it has no intricacy of plot. 
It is just the story of a girl who, getting 
away to a bad start in lite, by her torce 
of character developed a splendid woman- 
hood. The core of the tate lies in the 
fact that Jennie, desperate:y in love w.th 
an artist tor whom she was a model, real- 
ized that he would be socially ostracized 
if she married him. So she calmly de- 
cided to live with him without marriage 
Circumstances connected with his family’s 
interference caused her to run away trom 
him without warning. But meanwhile he 
had come to such a realization of her big 
part in his life, that he followed and 
eventually found her. Elsie Ferguson 
portrays all Jennie’s charm and strength. 
Elliott Dexter the sincere inter- 
pretation of the artist that one would 
naturally expect of this always pleasing 
actor, 


gives 


BLUE JEANS—Metro 


“Blue Jeans” is as inconsistent as a 
woman's argument, and every whit as 
charming. Here is the old-fashioned sen- 
timental melodrama of the ‘nineties and 
earlier, into pictures, with Viola 
Dana as the winsome waif. The story is 
so old that it might be recalled for the 
benefit of them whose memories do not 
go back farther than the war with Spain. 
A young man comes to a small town, 
changes his name from Perry Bascom to 
jim Nelson, because the last Bascom 
there was cordially hated, and for good 
reason. He becomes a cand.date for 
congress, and secretly marries a wail, 
June. A woman arrives who claims she 
is his wife, but he insists that she had a 
husband when she married him. He can- 
not prove it offhand, so he is spurned by 
the villagers, and leaves to locate the 
woman's real husband. His wife is little 
better than an outcast. He eventually 
returns and surprises the various villains, 
The story is full of real heart-throbs and 
humanity, despite its mechanical plot, and 
little Viola Dana wins more laurels as an 
emotional actress. The atmosphere ol 
the ‘seventies is carefully retained. It 
is a good picture. It has much the same 
effect as looking through grandmother's 
old plush photograph album. 


done 


THE SECRET OF THE STORM 
COUNTRY —Selznick 


“The Secret of the Storm Country,” 
it should be understood at the outset, is 
not a sequel to “Tess,” though, for rea- 
sons not clear, the simple little child of 
nature who makes the story, is given the 
awesome name of Tessibel. Norma Tal- 
madge again has something the same sort 
of role that she had in “Poppy,” an un- 
happy little creature who dreams and has 


faith. It is not the greatest of the Tal- 
madge symphonies, but neither is it the 
least. 
DRAFT 258—Metro 
So great was the success of “The 
Slacker” that the Metro company has 


followed with another patriotic offer:ng 
by the same director, William Christy 
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By Mr. Bartlett 


(Continued from page 68) 
Cabanne, “Draft 258,” starring Mabel 
Taliaferro. Again there is the fine line 
drawn between sentimental patriotism 
and patriotic sentimentality. ‘Lhis puic- 
ture revolves around a young woman 
whose elder brother was a rampant 
pacifist, and who thereby became a tool 
of a ring of German spies and wreckers 
of munition plants. But the story is not 
especiaiiy important, for the picture is 
rather a revue of 1917 preparations for 
war. The big scene is in the office of an 
exemption board, revealing human nature 
as it came to the surface at the call to 
arms. It is good entertainment, and 
while not possessing the story value ol 
‘The Slacker,” it is a good sort of picture 
for Americans to consider just now. 


SUNSHINE ALLEY—Goldwyn 


\t last a Goldwyn picture, which is 
only half bad—‘Sunshine Alley,” with 
Mae Marsh as the star. For two or three 
reels we have the old Mae Marsh, the 
Mae Marsh of “The Wharf Rat,” a half 
happy, half wistful creature, naire and 
natural, surrounded by a perfect zoo of 
birds and small beasties and children. 
It was all atmosphere, all color, all human 
joys and woes. Then, evidently, the 
Goldwyns said, “Now that we have done 
this we must bring the picture down to 
the level of the stupid public,” whereupon 
the thing becomes just another of those 
“She-didn’t-steal-the-jewels-Il-did” mov- 
ies, where the bad, bad brother, lured into 
paths of wickedness by a low, beer-drink- 
ing friend, reforms and saves his sister 
from disgrace so that she can marry 
Bobby Harron. They didn’t let Bobby 
do anything but wear dress clothes and 
ride in automobiles, so his art is wasted. 
But at least this picture is a sign that the 
Goldwyn producing machine is not en- 
tirely devoid of intelligence, as was sus- 
pected from the earlier releases 


THE ETERNAL MOTHER—Metro 


Ethel Barrymore again in one of her 
serious, powerful roles. Believing her 
first husband, a drunkard, and their child 
whom he stole from their home, dead, 
Maris marries a wealthy factory owner, 
who employs child labor. The wife’s 
starved mother-love is awakened by the 
sufferings of the children, but her hus- 
band coldly tells her to mind her own 
business. The long arm of coincidence 
comes into the plot. Maris’ own child is 
among the employes of the mill. The 
former husband tries to blackmail the 
mill owner. Maris runs away with her 
child. It is a tangled plot, but it unravels 


easily. Frank Mills as the factory owner, 
and J. W. Johnston as the disreputable 
first husband add great force to the 
story. 


A LITTLE PRINCESS—Artcraft 


Mary Pickford’s Christmas contribu- 
tion is “A Little Princess,” made from 
the story by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
The story appeared in PHoTopLAY Maca- 
ZINE last month. One of the most de- 





lighttul passages iu it is the story of Ali 
Baba, an interlude describing pictorially 
how the Little Princess told the tale to 
her friends in a boarding school. It is 
deliciously fantastic. Throughout, it is 
Mary at her best—the impersonator of 
the joys and sorrows of childhood. One 
word must be added in praise of Zasu 
Pitts, who played the “little marchioness” 
slavey—great. 


THE SILENT MAN—Arrtcraft 


“The Silent Man” is the first of the 
William S. Hart productions for Artcrait 
that is not entangled in litigation. It is 
a story of a lone prospector who succeeds 
after years of hardship in staking a valu- 
able claim. He is tricked out of it, but 
finally gets it back and marries the girl. 
There is the requisite amount of gun- 
play to bring it up to the Hart standard 
of drama. The production is of the ex- 
cellent Artcraft sort, the story by Charles 
S. Kenyon containing much good ma- 
terial, with unusually striking titles. 


DAUGHTER OF DESTINY—Petrova 


“Daughter of Destiny” is Madame Olga 
Petrova’s first offering as her own chief 
of productions. It is Petrova at her best, 
for she is one of the few actresses who, 
placed in * court reception, looks as if 
she belonged there. The story deals with 
the love and patriotism of the daughter 
of an American diplomat. She marries a 
man who pretends to be an artist, but 
who really represents the German spy 
system. The story is convincing. Petro- 
va herself has never shown the screen so 
much of her ability. She is more ani- 
mated than before, less prone to immo- 
bility. The production is beautiful in 
the extreme. Several of the close-ups of 
Petrova rank with the highest flights of 
the camera into the realm of fine art. 


REACHING FOR THE MOON— 
Artcraft 


“Reaching for the Moon” is Douglas 
Fairbanks’ December contribution to the 
gaiety of nations. Again the Fairbanks- 
Emerson-Loos combination strikes twelve. 
This time it is the exaggerated notion of 
the power of concentration—a “new” 
thought fad as old as Buddhism—that 
comes in for a larruping. Fairbanks plays 
the part of a young man so anxious to be 
one of the “kings of the earth” thet he 
dreams himself into the throne of a tur- 


bulent Balkan state. Then his troubles 
begin. Life is just one bomb plot after 


another, culminating in a high comedy 
duel. In these hilariously melodramatic 
scenes, Fairbanks is all that he ever has 
been, in the spirit of comedy and in 
athletic pro’ ess. Then, to quote the title 
of a previcus picture, he comes “dowp 
to earth,” to find that his “one sym- 
pathetic listener” has been concentrating 
along more practical lines. The satire 
is delicious, and the final scenes, where 
Fairbanks races afoot through the streets 
of the skyscraper section of New York, 
to get his old job back at the button fact- 
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MOTHER—McClure Pictures 

George Loane Tucker's drama _ of 
Devon, “Mother,” is an epic of the soil. 
The essence of the picture is the char- 
acterization of the mother by Elisabeth 
Risdon No more _ heart-impriscning 
study has been offered on the silversheet 
this year, if any year. Miss Risdon re- 
minds one of David Warfield, not merely 
in a certain fascinating facial similarity, 
especially a sensitive mouth, but in the 
spirit of her impersonation. And _ phy- 
sically the picture is wonderful. It was 
made in the Dartmoor country. the 
rugg.d roof of the peaceful shire. It is 
Mr. Tucker's finest achievement. 


SYLVIA OF THE SECRET 
SERVICE—Pathe 
li Pathe is serious in its invasion of 
the feature play field, it had better get 
a scenario department that never hear«d 
of serials “Sylvia of the Secret 
is just a lot of itching hand, grab 
bing claw, gnashing teeth, kicking feet 
stuff. Irene Castle has become an actress 
of remarkable talent she first en 
tered pictures. But, exploited in such 
junk as this, she will soon lose her appeal! 
And “Stranded in Arcady” gave such 
promise of good things to come. What a 
waste of talent to employ Elliott Dexter 
for work that any automaton could do 
Another artist in the cast is the small but 
vivid Suzanne Willa, one of the cleverest 
girls of her type on the screen 


Serv- 


ice 


since 


SUNDRY PARAMOUNTS 

“Jack and Jill” are Jack Pickford and 
Jill Huff, pugilist and vendor of chewing 
gum respectively. It has the comedy of 
the New York East Side and of the 
Mexican border, with a finale of melo- 
drama in the latter vicinity. Its weak- 
ness is that the two stars are not quite 
in sympathy with the slum-grown char- 


the environing ot 
Crowning delight 


the picture splendid 
are the captions 


A GAME OF WITS 


American-Mutual 


Here is a laughter-tinkling comedy that 
is bound to put a pleasant spot into the 
evening. no matter how dull has been 
the day. It is no super picture at all, but 
a practical and entertaining twist to the 
threadbare favorite “He sold his daughter 
to pay his debts” idea. The successive 
situations bring one bubble of laughter 
after another, bubbling spontaneously 
and legitimately not forced by some gro- 
tesquery. The story, the director, and 
the playing of Spottiswoode Aitken, as 
the elderly beau with the bank book, con- 
tribute chiefly to this happy state of af- 
fairs. Gail Kane, vigorous and attractive. 
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( Continued) 
uters they portray. But why the title? 

“The Antics of Ann” is the first op- 
portunity Ann Pennington ever had to 
prove that she is a real film star. A 
mischietmaker at board.ng school, a still 
more active one at home, but finally the 
detector of a scheming villyun after her 
sister's hand and money—Miss Penning- 
ton “displays her versatility, and other 
things.” What there is of her figure is 
perfect. It is a racy comedy. 

“The Clever Mrs. Carfax” is a comedy 
melodrama with Julian Eltinge in one of 
his ambisextrous roles. There is less 
female impersonation than usual in this 
piece, and an interesting revelation of 
Eltinge as a he-actor. 

“A Hungry Heart” is the story of a 
wife who discovered that she loved her 
husband onl, after she had been untrue 
to him, and had been permitted by him 
to get a divorce so that she could marry 
the other man. It is saved from being 
merely commonplace by the brilliant act- 
ing of one Pauline Frederick, one of the 
two greatest actresses on the screen. 
(Don't crowd, girls.) 


FOX TALES 

li you think you ever saw Bill Farnum 
fight, think again, and go to see “When 
a Man Red.” It’s the fightingest 
picture yet. 

“The Rose of Blood” is a story of the 
pre-revolution, before-the-war days, in 
Russia, when the greatest of outdoor 
sports were hunting and being hunted by 
anarchists. Theda Bara plays the part 
of the anarchist wife of a prince. It is 
a splendid role for her. She is so much 
more convincing than in her Cleopatra 
that you hardly know her for the same 
actress. The story sweeps to a terrific 
tragedy. The cast is remarkable for its 
men actors. including Charles Clary. 
Herschel! Mavall and Richard Ordynski. 


Sees 


HITHER AND YON 
“The Natural Law” is the one picture 
| have seen this month to which the Rev 


The Shadow Stage 

‘By Miss Kelly 
(Continued from page 69) 
the personification of youthful activity. 
adds immensely on the ornamental side 
ind plays with a dashing freedom she 
hasnt often shown. It is an all round 
nicely handled story, resulting in one of 
the happiest opportunities for an hour’s 
pleasure. 


NEW YORK LUCK—American- 
Mutual 


They ve taken away William Russell’s 
fist heroics and put him into a full sized 
suit of comedy—than which he has had 
few outfits more becoming. For the big 
player has a way all his own of being 
humanly funny. and as the lad from 
Hohokus, Maine, trying to make his 
dreams come true in the wholly baffling 
New York, he is material for mirthful 
contemplation. 


C. G. Twombley of Lancaster, Pa., can 
point and bellow, “That’s what I mean.” 
(See page 60.) But it is, tortunateiy, an 
obscuie thing, and only the very, very 
pious folk will find it. 


NEARLY MARRIED—Goldwyn 


A very amusing story of a young 
couple who marry, then separate because 
the bridegroom dislikes the bride’s brother, 
elope only to find that they are divorced 
and have to be remarried, and then find 
an obstacle to remarriage which is over- 
come in a lively series of escapades. 
Madge Kennedy is the star in this as she 
was in the only other good Goldwyn 
picture. 


OUTWITTED—Metro 


A complicated, but well-told story of 
stock exchange plots, family feuds and 
fake spiritualism. It is distinctly a “piot” 
picture. Emily Stevens holds the center 
of the stage, and in the scenes as the 
“veiled prophetess” she is delightful. 


THE VOICE OF CONSCIENCE- 
Metro 


Franxis X. Bushman in a double role. 
A man who committed a crime, and an- 
other who was railroaded to jail for it, 
find themselves in adjoining cells, the real 
criminal having been sent up for some- 
thing else. If you can swallow this im- 
probability you can stand the rest of the 
yarn. 


RAFFLES—Lawrence Weber Photo 
Drama Corp. 


Has been screened with John Barry- 
more as Hornung’s lovable cracksman 
The story is told in a very prosy manner, 
but it has all the tension that could be 
demanded. Barrymore has been absent 
from pictures too long for pictures’ good. 
His example is needed for the benefit of 
the chest and eyebrow school of leading 
men. 


INDISCREET CORRINE—Triangle 


Olive Thomas has a shining picture 
presence that makes one hope her time 
for it is long—that Triangle will preserve 
her from the kidnapping musical comedy 
folk for many a day. In this particular 
pictorial festivity, she is delightfully 
dowered with opportunities for the dis- 
playal of her winsome frolicsomeness, as 
the spoiled darling of a rich familv con- 
scientiously seeking to acquire a “past,” 
aided and abetted by a French maid 
thoroughly competent in such directions. 


PLEASE HELP EMILY —Enmpire- 
Mutual 
The frothy little play has been put into 
pictures with a frothy charm, utilizing 
Miss Ann Murdock, in some of her most 
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And there 
old sweetheart again~ 


OME drop that newspaper for tonight! 
Maybe she’s tired of a paper wall and silence and 
the width of a lighted table between you. 
Maybe she’s thinking of those other evenings when 
you sat vex? each other—and there were no lights. 
Come—forget the «ews tor once. ‘Take her to a 
theatre where, any time you go, you'll see a picture 


worthy of your best and finest moods—clean, well 
directed, played by foremost stars, and bearing the 
Paramount or Artcraft Pictures trade-mark. 
x * * x * 
OW long since you sat that way together ? 
Habit has built a wall of commonplaces. You 


sit On Opposite sides of a table-—and read news- 
papers or pore over bills. 

But here there is no table between you. 
light to disclose harsh realities. You sit side 
by side, and maybe your hands touch. You are learn- 
ing how to be lovers again, from fleeting lights and 
shadows that move across the screen! 


No 


close, 


113 





you will find your 


And as that unconscious hard crust of life is melted 
by the kindly warmth of a finer, tender feeling, you 
glance at each other and see—-no, not brows knit with 
the problems and plans of today and tomorrow- 

But the shy young girl and strong, romantic youth 
of those other, bygone days and their never-forgotten 
sweetness! 

You have found your old sweetheart again! 


we « 


=x * 


ND mind, none but the dest pictures could work 
such a miracle of sentiment in you! 
It’s the supreme gua/ity of Paramount and Art- 
craft motion pictures which moves you 
—the Paramount and Artcraft star-genius, 
—the Paramount and Artcraft directing-genuis, 
—the Paramount and Artcraft author-genius, 
—all working together to bring thrills and joy and 
sunshine to you and your friends. No wonder people 
look for the Paramount and Artcraft signs! 


Pictures 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 
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and other able 
and 
himself to 


enlicing moments, 
ants. As the mischievous 
niece, whose father 
consideration of Chinese children, she 
leads all of her dependent and correct 
family a merry chase, plunges them into 
desperation—and gets her desired moon 
at the end. 

Miss Murdock excellently fulfills the 
young minx’s devastating destiny, the 
situations have been cleverly created and 
mosaiced, and the captions have their 
share, in making the whole happy pastim 
for a stray hour. Good taste rules in the 
relating of the madcap’s escapades. But 
what a Keystone it would have made! 


aSsIst- 
law iess 


devotes 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAROL— 
World 


Again, a season is graced by the pres- 
ence of Madge Evans, attractive, intel- 
ligent child of the celluloids, who has been 
dowered by the World company with an 
excellent little story, and an adequate 
presentation of it. 

There is a touch of the times in it, and 
a fine, serious bit of idealism which must 
needs appeal alike to child and grown-up 
observer. This is, happily, another to add 
to the list of photoplays desirable for the 
family’s entertainment of an evening. 

Little Miss Evans makes her pictur: 
child, though somewhat story-booky, very 
lovable, moving among the people whose 
lives she alters by sheer force of her 
sweet and well-mannered youth. She 
doesn’t do consciously cute tricks, or pose 
or prance before the camera, but moves 
seriously or playfully as the case demands 
through her scenes as if there were no 
lens eye upon her 


THE KILL-JOY — Essanay 


Here’s a wonderful opportunity pro- 
vided by the kind scenarioist, Charles 
Mortimer Peck, for a feminine star 
ting her, as the only feminine player in 
a large cast of masculinity, with large 
chance to shine by contrast. And when 
the star is only about three feet tall as 
against her playing colleagues, her shin- 
ing is that much brighter by contrast. 

Little Mary McAlister is the lucky 
lady, with her story pitched somewhere 
in the wild west—secured around Starved 
Rock, Ill—and her companions, and vic- 
tims, rough creatures who run a town 
from which women are barred. The way 
Miss Mary insinuates herself into their 
good graces, makes a festive little story 
though one wonders if sometimes, when 
she isn’t in sight, it isn’t a trifle too alco- 
holic for general family consumption. 


set- 


THE SAVAGE—Bluebird 


Monroe Salisbury takes his first Blue- 
bird flight in this feature, again proving 
himself an appealing player of character 
roles. This time he is effectively a 
French-Canadian, with Ruth Clifford 
doing delightfully the lady he desired 
and Colleen Moore, maid of his own kind 
desiring him. There are many exciting 
scenes gleaned from the big tree country 
while he reveals the true heart that really 
beats in a savage breast. 
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THE FUEL OF LIFE—Triangle 

rriangle does need to take a tuck in 
its proceedings, for many of their pictures 
hang heavy before the eye. For the sake 
of the very good ideas that are sprouting 
out in the Triangle hot bed and the ef- 
ficient people that are developing them, 
that flaw should be remedied. Here, for 
instance, is “The Fuel of Life,” featuring 
that thoroughly winning young person, 
Belle Bennett, with a well knit—but too 
loosely—story of private intrigue and 
stock manipulation, excellent in idea, but 
halting dramatically. Miss Bennett ap- 
pears as much too nice a person to be de- 
voted to vampiring. She is piquant and 
dainty as well as pretty, with a magnetic 
personality, quite suited to playing a 
clever young woman beyond the ingenue 
fledgling’s range. Texas Guinan does the 
disagreeable adventuress, without much 
opportunity being accorded her except in 
one set of close-ups, where her quite 
marvelously mobile countenance is de- 
tected in the act of thought. She gets 
across a vivid impression of her person- 
ality in this brief space that suggests her 
usefulness in roles of greater range 


FIGHTING BACK—Triangle 

Westerns are so well worn in theme 
and manner that one looks for little new 
in them, settling down before one to a 
peaceful resume of  familiarities—but 
“Fighting Back” reverses the procedure. 
It makes one settle up. The theme, of 
course, is the same, approximately, and 
the manner partakes of many horses, 
pistol shots and wild riding, as of usual. 

But there is a bracing spirit through it. 
lt seems to be done with vigor and spon- 
taneity, rather as if the doers were in- 
spired, all of which produces a vivid, 
glowing, swiftly moving piece of wild 
and woolly tale that commands an alert 
spine, and extinguished yawn. William 
Desmond does the handsome but unhappy 
hero with convincingness, Claire Mc- 
Dowell accomplishes better as a senorita 
than a dancing girl, though her passion- 
ate earnestness gets her across excellently 
in an unexpected role, and Jack Richard- 
son sizzles with fine sultriness as the 
villain. 

In addition to the satisfying people and 
the humanized story there is the great 
outdoors, splendidly utilized, for frame- 
work, and horses, spirited, splendid crea- 
tures, that almost excell the humans as 
interest factors. 


THE FETTERED WOMAN— 
Vitagraph 

Here is Alice Joyce in an awkward 
utilization of Robert Chambers’ book, 
“Anne’s Bridge,” with all the Chambers- 
esque cleverness successfully extracted. 
As it stands pictorially, it is a semi-sordid 
tale of a girl wrongfully sent to prison, 
and then shunned by her neighbors, living 
out her life alone on her vast tract of 
worthless land. 


EASY MONEY—World 


\gain has World committed one of its 
regular melodramas which must be pay- 


ing propositions, else they wouldn't hap- 
pen with such periect regularity. Again, 
too, Ethel Clayton is the lovely victim 
of a lot of maudlin attacks. The picture 
belongs to the “You-belong-to-me” type 
of photodrama, with the husband of con- 
venience and the friend of other days both 
violently asserting their claims. 

There is the roadhouse with the locked 
door, the struggle, the rescuing fight, and 
a redeeming conjugal kiss for conclusion, 
proclaiming that she has fallen in love 
with her husband, though one must won- 
der why, for no developing niceties of his 
character have been disclosed. However, 
on the fifth reel, a program picture must 
end, and our moral natures demand that 
it end conjugally, if it does not mu.der- 
ously. 

Some years back, during her Lubin 
connection, Miss Clayton was featured in 
some domestic dramas, concerned with 
actual, human, possible, plausible situ- 
ations, that could find an echo in most 
mature observers. One wishes her fine 
talents might be again utilized for some- 
thing that sends the observer away with 
an idea in his mind, rather than a seething 
impression of fighting, struggling men 
and women, passion led. 

No doubt there is money in this—but 
might there not be money in the other, 
if it were given a chance. The Drews 
have demonstrated that domesticated fun 
pays—why not have a try at domesticated 
problems? 


THE MEDICINE MAN—Triangle 


This picture needs to strike up its 
tempo in such as these, erring on the 
side of too much deliberation. Under 
an ill-attached title, is related a bare litle 
tale of a girl and a mine and a man and 
some villains, mainly, it seems for the 
purpose of putting out a picture with 
Roy Stewart at the proper interval. 


THE LASH OF POWER—Bluebird 


Another of these dream-gone-mad 
situations with the hero Bunker Beaning 
himself into a most morbidly cruel Napo- 
leonic career, and happily discovering be- 
fore he left his simple country home that 
all was not so. 


THE CRICKET—Butterfly 


Little Zoe Rae makes the first part of 
this offering somewhat appealing, being 
a child who goes on the stage, gets her- 
self adopted by three wealthy bachelors, 
and then grows into a young lady who 
runs away with an actor. Put on with 
considerable care, but not very well hu- 
manized. 


RAGGEDY PRINCESS—Bluebird 


Violet Mersereau is turned loose in rags 
and tatters with an all day sucker, and 
a large imagination which works out, 
amidst beautiful scenery into the old- 
fashioned Cinderella tale, with a rich 
father accompanying the fairy prince. A 
film which might be sacrificed in the in- 
terests of the high cost of living. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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see if something wouldn’t happen to sort 
of soften the blow. Besides, | found out 
that this was the first time in his life that 
Tom had ever been on speaking terms 
with what is termed honest labor. His 
idea was, “Dad _ has plenty ol money, 
what’s money for?” 

He told me that his father disinherited 
him on an average of four times a year. 
He thought it was a joke, but i thought, 
“What if his father disinherits him some 
time, on paper?” I’m not mercenary, but 
I couldn’t forget how hard Dad and I had 
always had it. ‘Things were going to be 
different in future, you bet! 

Tom told me, too, that his father didn’t 
know where he was and was probably 
hunting for him. If it 
but James Bartlett, Id 
let him know. 

I was learning to run 
all this time, and I’d got so that I could 
manage it pretty well, although Tom 
would never let me go out alone. We got 
our stuff in the country two or three times 


had been anybody 
have made Tom 


the automobile 


a week, as prices were dreadfully high in 
town. This time I thought I'd go after 
things alone. I knew I could bargain bet- 
ter if Tom wasn’t along. 

I got there in fine shape and loaded up 
with chickens and butter and eggs and a 
lot of vegetables. I jollied the farmer 
until I’d got him down to rock bottom 
prices. When I started home it was 
pretty late, and when | came to a fork in 
the main road, leading off over a hill, I 


figured that it was a short cut and I could 
make time by going that way. 


So I turned 
off and went down the hill a-sailing 

When I got to the bottom I saw two 
men nearby waving their arms for me to 
stop. I judged they were in trouble. One 
of them was an old gentleman, very well 
dressed, and the other I knew from his 
looks was a chauffeur. I stopped and 
they came over to me. 

It seemed their car had slid over the 
edge of the road and had bumped into a 
tree and stopped. If the tree hadn’t been 
there this would probably have been a 
different story. Anyway, they could 
reach it by climbing and they wanted to 
tie a rope to my car and have me pull 
their car up that way 

Well, we tried it 
nto their car and threw 
but their hind wheels spun reund and 
didn’t They 


The 


chaufieur 


on the power, 


fot 


round and the car budge 

shouted encouragement to me and I let in 

the clutch again and both engines made a 

fearful noise. Then—I don’t know how it 

happened, but I was nervous and rattled 
by mistake I let in the reverse! 

[t was all over in a few minutes. I 
managed to have sense enough to throw 
the brake and ease up my speed a little 
as my car shot backward over the edge 
of the hill. I shut my eyes and tried to 
pray. I only got as far as “Our Father” 

-when there was an awful smash and I 
was knocked half way out of the tonneau. 

When I opened my eyes I was still alive 
and the two cars were piled in a heap. 
The old gentleman was rushing down the 
hill toward me, and the chauffeur had 
climbed out of the wreck of the other car 
and was hanging onto me, and the gas 
was pouring out of my gas tank in a 
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(Continued from page 36) 
flood. There'd been a hole punched right 
through it. 

The old gentleman asked me in a trem- 
bling voice if I was hurt. I shook my 
head, and together we climbed up to the 
road and stood looking at the wrecks be- 
low. It was now quite dark. Then the 
chauffeur said: 

“We can't get 
miles, Mr. Bartlett: 

I jumped when he said “Bartlett.” 

Then Mr. Bartlett “Well, you'd 
better start hoofing it in the right direc- 
tion, quick. We'll have to have a com- 
plete wrecking crew.” 

The chaufieur looked at me and grinned 
as he started away. I didn’t grin—l felt 
sick. It was dark and we were at least 
eight miles from a house. And 1 was 
starved. 

Well, there was plenty to eat in the ton- 
neau of my machine. So I looked at Mr. 
Bartlett a minute and made up my mind. 
[ said: “If you'll climb down to the ma- 
chines with me we can get a chicken and 
you can kill it. There’s butter and things 
ind we can build a fire at the foot of the 
hill and I'll cook supper.” 

He looked perfectly helpless, without 
any ideas of his own, just a poor, lost 
millionaire. So he groaned a little and 
did as I told him. We got the things and 
then I hunted and found some sticks with 
which to start the fire, while he took the 
chicken away and managed to wring its 
neck, after I'd showed him how. I sent 
him back to the machines two or three 
times for the seat cushions and blankets, 
ind by this time the fire was going good, 
and I'd piled on more sticks and we soon 
had a bed of coals. 

I stood up to brush my skirt and as I 
did so, I noticed just a little distance away 
something that looked like a house, in the 
shadows. I walked over toward it and 
came plumb upon an abandoned cabin, 
just as if it had been put there for our 
benefit. 

Well, we got the chicken dressed and I 
cooked it the best I could. We were so 
hungry that we could have eaten it raw, 
and it certainly tasted good. My. Bartlett 
said it was the best he had ever eaten. 
All the while I kept thinking about the 
cabin I had discovered. Should I tell him 
about it or not? 

Pretty soon it grew chilly and Mr. 
Bartlett sneezed two or three times. He 
groaned a little when he walked, too, as 
ii it hurt him to move. After all, he was 
an old man like Dad, even if he was a 
millionaire, and I suppose he hadn't had as 
much strenuous exertion in twenty years. 

When the fire got lower I threw on 
some more sticks, and then I took one 
that was flaming and went over to the 
cabin. It was empty and deserted except 
for an old cot. I went back and told Mr. 
Bartlett about it, and that there was a 
place for him to sleep. He didn’t want 
to go, but I knew he'd be a sick man if he 
slept outdoors all night, and I made him 
take a blanket and go. Then he asked 
me, “Do you know who I am?” 

I shook my head. 

“Well, I'm Jim Bartlett, and I can af- 
ford to make this all right with you, little 
lady, and be sure I will.” 


help short of twenty 


said: 


If he’d only known who I was maybe 
he wouldn’t have been so sure. After he 
had gone I fixed the blankets and seat 
cushions and stared into the fire for a 
long time. I couldn’ quite figure out 
what Fate intended to do to me next 
Then I thought of Dad, and then of Mr 
Bartlett, and of how they’d been chums 
when they were boys. After a while I 
got up, took another blanket and stole to 
the cabin. I couldn’t help it, somehow 
He was an old man. I tucked the extra 
blanket in around him. He half woke, 
murmured something and patted my hand. 

I went back and felt a lot better. Then 
[ went right to sleep. 

Next morning when I awoke the wreck- 
ers were already at work at the top of 
the hill. I sat up and the chauffeur yelied 
at me. Then I went to the cabin and 
woke Mr. Bartlett and told him the wreck- 
ers were there. 

They got us out about noon. Before 
we went Mr. Bartlett gave me his card 
and said he wanted me to come and see 
him soon. That he had a proposition to 
nake to me. 

l’d been so busy I'd hardly thought of 
Tom. But when I got near home I could 
hardly wait. 

Tom was in the library looking as if 
he hadn’t slept for a week, and when I 
walked in, my clothes all mussed and 
crumpled, he just cried, “Betty!” and 
opened his arms, and | walked right into 
them. 

I knew then Tom Bartlett was going to 
be my husband, fathers or no fathers. We 
sat down on the couch with our arms 
around each other and he told me how 
he’d been nearly frantic and how many 
times he'd called the police, with no satis- 
faction, and I told him all about what a 
time I’d had. He was awfully excited, of 
course, and he wanted to know the old 
gentleman’s name, and I told him it was 
Garrett. Tom simply couldn’t imagine 
who it could be—had never known anyone 
of that name. I let him keep on being 
mystified. 

That night I wrote Dad that I had met 
Tom Bartlett, James Bartlett’s son, and 
that we loved each other and I was going 
to marry him. 

As soon as I could I went to see Mr 
Rartlett. I had thought Aunt Lizzie’s 
home was beautiful, but the minute I saw 
the Bartlett mansion I knew hers was 
on'y an imitation and here was the real 
thing. It made me feel sore and angry 
again, when I thought of Dad. 

Then Mr. Bartlett started to talk to 
me. He rambled around a while and I 
didn’t pay much attention until he started 
to mention his son. Then, you can be- 
lieve, 1 took notice. 

He told me how Tom had been a great 
disappointment to him; how he knew he 
had good stuff in him but needed some- 
thing big to bring it out. He said Tom 
had been missing for a couple of weeks, 
but that he had detectives looking for 
him, and that they were close on his trail. 
I wondered how close. 

I couldn’t imagine what he was driving 
at. All at once he said that the greatest 
fear of his life was that Tom would con- 

(Continued on page 123) 
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QREEN SUPPLEMENT 


WELVE single-reel journeys to the homes of the 
players — screen views of such stars as Douglas Fair- 
banks, Charlie Chaplin, Bessie Love, Viola Dana, 

Mabel Taliaferro, Henry Walthall, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew, Lucille Lee Stewart, William S. Hart, Warren 
Kerrigan, Bessie Barriscale, Dorothy Dalton, Edna Good- 
rich, Mary Miles Minter,. William Russell, and countless 
others, as they live, frolic, and indulge their pet hobbies 
when away from the studios, as well as famous directors at 
work, the studios in action, and many other interesting 
sidelights on moving picture production. 


Photoplay Magazine is not in the film 
business for profit, and most of the 
credit for these pictures must be given 
the manufacturers who have so gener- 


ously permitted the filming of their stars. 


Ask your Theatre Manager when the pictures 
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come prominent in the Red Cross activi- 
ties of Califilmia society, and he is the 
despair of his former pie-hurling col- 
leagues of Keystone days. 


UTH STONEHOUSE has 

angle for the staterighters. She has 
signed a contract to star in six produc- 
tions for Harry Berg, a well known state- 
right promoter, the first of which will be 
“The Wolf Breed.” The pictures are to 
be made by the Bernstein studio in Los 
Angeles. Betore beginning on the new 
jeb, little Miss Stonehouse made a trans- 
continental trip with the usual personal 
appearances 


left. Tri- 


EWIS STONE is a new Paralta re- 

cruit. Lew made his film debut with 
Essanay about two years ago and his pic- 
ture attracted much favorable comment. 
Marguerite Clayton, for several years 
Essanay’s premier blonde, has been ac- 
quired by Paralta to play opposite Stone. 


HE Answer Man may now answer 

with truth that Theda Bara is the 
right name of the famous Fox vamp lady. 
Bara has also become the family name 
of all of the immediate relatives of the 
noted screen home wrecker. The New 
York Supreme Court gave Miss Bara the 
right to take that name, discarding the 
former name of Theodosia Goodman. By 
the same proceedings, Miss Bara’s father, 
Bernard Goodman, became Bernard Bara, 
her brother became Marque Bara, her 
sister Esther Goodman became  Loro 
Bara, and her mother, Mrs. Pauline Bara 
In the petition asking for the change Miss 
Bara explained that she is “an 
who has become celebrated 
own efforts.” Her father, according to 
the petition, was born in Poland, her 
mother in Switzerland and herself in Cin- 
cinnati. Nothing was said about Egypt, 
the Sahara or the Pyramids. Bara, it was 
further explained, was an old family name, 
the mother of the actress having been a 
laughter ot Bara de Coppet. 


actress 
through her 


{ 


I: rancois 


ALLIE REID has joined the Amal- 

gamated Association of Transconti- 
nental Tourists with his initial effort a trip 
:cross from Hollywood to Hoboken, punc- 
tuated with personal appearances in the 
important centers of cinematic civiliza- 
tion. He will make a picture or two in 
the East before returning to California. 


RIC CAMPBELL, 

massive foil, is getting 
publicity owing to the 
of his domestic romance. The big fellow 
married Miss Eunice Gilman, a sister of 
Mabel Gilman Corey, early in August and 
a few months later, Mrs. Campbell sued 
for divorce in the Los Angeles courts. 
She for a generous slice of Eric’s 
$40,000 a year salary. 


Charley Chaplin’s 
lots of free 
recent shattering 


asks 


HAT is probably the most magnifi- 
cent moving picture theater in 
\merica has just been opened. It is the 
California Theater, at Fourth and Market 
streets, San Francisco, and it cost $1,750,- 
000, of which sum the organ alone cost 


| $50,000. 


verti ment 


in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


is guaranteed. 
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ILLIE BURKE'S return to the speak- 

ing stage resulted in another failure, 
her third successive “flivver’” behind the 
footlights. The last was “The Rescuing 
Angel,” which needed something like that. 
The other two were “The Deluge” and 
‘The Happy Ending,” which wasn't. 
Miss Burke will probably remain on the 
screen until she is handed a talkie 
hicle that is adequate. 


Ve- 


ITTLE Madge Evans, the World's kid- 

die star, in her new picture, “The Vol- 
unteer,’ has some support. The names of 
the people who do their “bit” in “The 
Volunteer” read like an all-star cast at 
a benefit performance—kitty Gordon, 
Ethel Clayton, June Elvidge, Evelyn 
Greely, Montague Love, Harley Knowles, 
Carlyle Blackwell, and even William A, 
Brady. It happens like this: Little 
Madge is supposed to be a film star of 
tender years whose father goes to France, 
and whose mother joins the Red Cross. 
In this exigency Madge is sent away to 
the care of relatives, and her scenes with 
the big stars consist of bidding each of 
them a fond good-bye. 


OR the first 
how long, 


time in goodness knows 
Pearl White is about to be 
seen in a picture that is not a serial. 
When “The Fatal Ring” was finished 
Pathe decided to star Miss White in a 
feature by Charles T. Dazey and Roy 
Somerville. George B. Seitz will direct, 
as usual. 


Te MIX has been promoted from a 
Fox comic to a Fox feature. He is 
to do only five reel westerns in the future 
under the direction of Ed. LeSaint, and 
his leading lady is Miss Wanda Pettit, 
the beautiful blonde who attracted so 
much attention when playing opposite 
Stuart Holmes and George Walsh 


LMA REUBEN has adopted a sim- 

plifed patronymic. It’s now Alma 
Kubens. When the dusky eyed brunette 
was playing at Mr. Griffith’s studio, that 
impresario tried to persuade her to change 
her name but Alma wouldn't. Then 
when she acquired stardom, her troubles 
began. They spelled her name every way 
imaginable. She was Ruben, Reuben, 
Reubens, Ruebens and every way but the 
right way. “It’s the easiest way,” was 
the reason she gave the Triangle man who 
oor ie out the salary checks. 


EGGY HYLAND has completed a pic- 

ture with Pathe. She says she never 
gave the Mayfair company exclusive 
right to her services. Mayfair made one 
picture with Miss Peggy as star, “Per- 
suasive Peggy,” but at the present writ- 
ing nobody except a few trade paper re- 
viewers have seen it. It is not stated 
whether or not Miss Hyland is to be a 
permanent addition to the Pathe forces 
There has been a rumor that she might 


return to Vitagraph. 

RANKIN DREW, son of Sidney 
¢ Drew, co-star with Mrs. Drew in the 

Metro-Drew comedies, is mastering avia- 

tion. over in France. Young Mr. Drew 
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has been in the aviation training school 
of the French army since last May. He 
has passed full tests in the first class, 
which is known as the Bleriot, and has 
recently completed his training in the 
second or Caudron class. He is now in 
the last class, known as the Nieuport. 
The names of these classes are the names 
of the airplanes used respectively for the 
training. Mr. Drew’s aim is to qualify 
as a pilot. 


p O more serials for Doris Kenyon. 

The lady of nine or ninety lives in 
“The Hidden Hand” will abandon the 
breakfast-food type of productions at the 
beginning of 1918 to appear in “Doris 
Kenyon Features.” And after a look or 
two one admits that the Kenyon features 
are handsome. A company has been 
formed for the exploitation of this young 
woman; with the usual originality of no- 
menclature of picture corporation organ- 
izers it is called “De Luxe Pictures, Inc.” 


ARRY McCOY remembered enough 

about piano playing throughout five 
years of pie hurling at Keystone to get 
a job in vaudeville and he’s now touring 
on the three-a-day as “The Keystone 
Boy.” He also sings. 


AROLD LOCKWOOD has a new 

leading woman—Sally Crute. She is 
to support him in his new Metro play, 
“The Avenging Trail.”” Miss Crute has 
been appearing before the camera for the 
last six years and previously had exten- 
sive stage experience. She has been suc- 
cessively with Essanay, Solax, Edison, Lu- 
bin and Metro. She was featured by 
Edison and Lubin in a number of pro- 
ductions, and her latest engagements have 
been with Metro, in “Blue Jeans,” and “A 
Wife by Proxy.” Another recent ap- 
pearance was with Sidney Olcott’s pro- 
duction of “The Belgian.” 


RIANGLE has won the suit brought 

against it by J. Hartley Manners, 
husband of Laurette Taylor, to prevent 
it from using the title “Happiness” for a 
production in which Enid Bennett was 
starred. The court intimated that Mr. 
Manners had exhibited considerable nerve 
in claiming a right to the use of this title 
merely because he had widely announced 
his intention of writing a play under that 
name. 


| ipttcg~ HANSEL, one of the Fa- 


mous Players’ staff of directors, died | 


of pneumonia at his New York home, No- 
vember 5. He had been ill for nearly six 
months, as a result of exposure while ob- 
taining snow scenes in the Adirondacks 
for “The Long Trail,” in which Lou Tel- 
legen and Mary Fuller were starred. Mr. 
Hansel was a member of several Froh- 
man companies previous to engaging in 
the picture business in 1912, when he 
became a director for Thanhouser. He 
directed “The Million Dollar Mystery,” 
the greatest of all serial money-makers, 
and produced “The Deemster” for Arrow, 
and several features for Fox. 
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Give Your Throat 
This Extra Protection 


Overcoats and furs, rubbers and mufflers— all 
are necessary when the thermometer creeps down 
to zero and the cold wind sends the snow flying in 
your face. 


But you need the additional protection that 
Smith Erothers’ Cough Drops give—the protection 
that keeps your throat clear and wards off dangerous 
coughs. 


Thousands who have to be outdoors every day 
—letter carriers, soldiers, sailors, policemen, civil 
engineers, railroad men, motor truck drivers, men 
who are supposed to be “used to it”—use Smith 
Brothers’ regularly. They have learned by 
experience that S. B. Cough Drops stop coughing 
and keep colds away. Don’t take chances with 
the weather. Have a box of Smith Brothers’ with 
you every time you go cvt. 


S. B. Cough Drops are 
absolutely pure. No Crugs. 
No narcotics. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the 
stomach and aid digestion. 
Always put one in your 
mouth at bedtime to keep 
the breathing passages clear. 


SMITH BROTHERS 


of Poughkeepsie They’re not afraid of the 
weather with Smith 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum Brothers’ for protection. 
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Plays and Players 





( Continued) 


UMORS that Marguerite Clark was to 

desert the screen for a jaunt back 
into musical comedy have been denied 
by both Miss Clark and the Paramount 
people. There was probably as much 
truth in the stories in circulation to the 
efiect that Norma Talmadge and a num- 
ber of other film stars were to take a 
liver on the noisy stage. 


LENN MacWILLIAMS, of the 

Douglas Fairbanks’ photographic staff, 
has won him a bride, quite after the man- 
ner of the days of King Arthur. While 
“Reaching for the Moon,” Fairbanks’ 
latest Artcraft play, was being filmed, a 
hight was scheduled between the star and 
a band of composed of Bull 
Montana, Strangler Lewis, Spike Robin- 
son, Kid Fleming and Leach Cross. A 
real gory time was being had by all when 


assassins 


a pretty girl rounded the corner. and 
after one horrified glance, fainted. Mac- 


| Williams instantly stopped grinding and 


went to the rescue. The belligerents, not 
noticing that the cameraman had _for- 
saken his paying job for a more tender 
occupation, kept right on registering. 
Finally Spike sat down heavily as the 
Fairbanks right connected with his anat- 
omy, and while so doing the unoccupied 
camera came within his line of vision. 

Spike let out a yell which stopped the 
fighting, and the contestants, angry at so 
much good blood having been wasted, 
were inclined to take it out on the cam- 
eraman. 

The girl was Miss Marie Campbell. of 
Minneapolis, whose engagement to Mac- 
Williams has just been announced. Doug- 
las Fairbanks is to be best man and all 
the assassins have appointed themselves 
ushers at the wedding. 


ILLY SUNDAY was recently the 

guest of Mary Pickford at the Art- 
craft studios, and was discussing the ben- 
efit of films for moral uplift. “There can 
be no doubt that the moving picture is 
slowly but surely taking the hide off the 
saloonkeeper by giving the workingman 
a better place in which to enjoy his eve- 
nings than the filthy booze joints,” said 
he. 


ARIE DORO returned to New York 

in the fall to appear in a stage play. 
“Barbara,” but its delicate charm was a 
little elusive for Broadway, and it passed 
away with a sigh after two weeks. An- 
other production is being made in which 
the winsome Marie will appear early in 
the new year. Meanwhile she indignantly 
denies that she ever said, as widely mis- 
quoted, that she was leaving the screen 
forever. Which is good news. Though 
it must be admitted that the celluloid fails 
to register fully half of the Doro charm, 
through its inability to reproduce her ex- 
quisite speaking voice. 


FTER reading the descriptions of 

“The Zeppelin’s Last Raid,” looking 
at the picture itself, and recalling Thomas 
H. Ince’s previous war spectacle, “Civ- 
ilization,” a lot of the neighbors about 
Times Square remarked that apparently 
Mr. Ince had accumulated the odds and 


ends of film left over when he completed 
“Civilization,” added a few Zep. scenes, 
and called it a new feature. With a Zep- 
pelin substituted for a submarine, theme 
and plot are almost identical, and the 
same players appear in both. The owners 
of the picture, however, deny heatedly 
that ‘The Zeppelin’s Last Raid” is merely 
a plate of hash, and declare that it was 
made from a separate scenario, though at 
the same time Mr. Ince was working on 
“Civilization.” This, of course, explains 
the similarity. 


ARLE WILLIAMS has been trans- 

ferred from the Flatbush to the Hol- 
lywood plant of Vitagraph. He will re- 
main in California six months. This is 
the first time in seven or eight years that 
he has visited his native state. 


LLIOTT DEXTER is one of the half 

dozen leading men who need a secre- 
tary to keep a record of demands for 
their services. He thought he was going 
west in November to play on the Lasky 
lot, but a telegram brought him back just 
after he had started, and he will be seen 
in the next Alice Brady production, “The 
Lifted Cross,” which is the picture pro- 
ducer’s idea of a good title for Charlotte 
Bronte’s famous novel, “Jane Eyre.” 


ILLIE RHODES has loads to tell her 

little movie-friends this month. You 
know she gave a Thanksgiving dinner at 
her ranch—only she spells it “ranche’— 
just outside of Los Angeles, and the turkey 
was a twenty-pounder and everybody was 
having a real nice time, and then the 
champagne was served—yes—and Billie 
was called upon for a speech and she 
said she was so pleased with the turkey 
and the Thanksgiving and all, because 
she found a diamond ring in the Thanks- 
giving turkey’s gizzard and she had lost 
a ring like that anyway—oh, that’s not 
the way she told it, but the really im- 
portant thing is that the ring is an en- 
gagement ring and that Billie absolutely 
refuses to tell the name of the lucky 
man. 


OHN BARRYMORE is not married. 

Yes, he was; but Mrs. Jack has told 
the court that the glamor he inspirec in her 
when she was Miss Katherine Harris, has 
worn off; that she was obliged to appear 
on the stage with him in order to catch 
a glimpse of him occasionally: that now 
all she wants is to be Miss Katherine 
Harris again. Only fancy. 


DNA GOODRICH has just sold her 

three highly-bred saddle-horses to 
United States cavalry officers, her per- 
sonal friends. There’s one with two 
white fore-feet and another named Bal- 
larat. Ballarat! Isn’t that a lovely 
name? And Miss Goodrich says she 
told the captain of cavalry, her personal 
friend, that if he really wants to get to 
Berlin all he needs to do is to let Bal- 
larat—Ballarat '—feel the touch of thc 
spur and Ballarat won’t stop until he 
reaches Mr. Hohenzollern’s front porch. 
Did you ever! 




















The Shadow Stage 


Continued from page 114) 
A CASE AT LAW—Triangle 


A terrible, tasteless treatment of the 
drink evil, dragged through infinite space 
—it seemed to the viewer—encompassed 
in five reels. A sordid tale so unpleas- 
antly presented as even to make the moral 
unpalatable. 


HER HOUR— World 


This contains Kitty Gordon, and much 
emotion, matrimonial and maternal. 


THE REGENERATES—Triangle 


A trim, trig little tale this, of a nice 
old gentleman with tyrannical ideas about 
his family tree under whose shade he in- 
sisted all his family should linger, to 
that end ordering his grandson and grand- 
daughter cousins to an immediate mar- 
riage. The young people's desires hap- 
pened to be in the way of this little 
scheme and things went very badly—for 
the old gentleman—till finally a crevice 
was found to his heart. and a melting 
agent applied which reduced him to hu- 
manness again. Walt Whitman does the 
old gentleman in very fine fashion, and 
Alma Rubens adds another portrait of 
a lovely girl, to that interesting collection 
she is hanging on her celluloid gallery. 


WHO SHALL TAKE MY LIFE? 
Selig 


This is one of the exceptions that 
proves the comedy trend. It’s not par- 
ticularly timely, but nevertheless it is 
very powe ‘rful propaganda, if almost 
pate in its attack on the sympathies. 

Capital punishment is the object of 
its protest, the cause developed through 
a skillful twisting of justice by circum- 
stantial evidence to the ruin of an inno- 
cent man. A familiar theme and many 
times excellently done, but this time very 
excellently, under the direction of Colin 
Campbell. 

The picture is € ‘specially distinguished 
by the playing of se is Santschi as the 
wrongly accuSed man, and Bessie Eyton 
as his wife. Such acemty in the render- 
ing of the onigenty sundering of two who 
ove truly, has seldom been accomplished. 


THE GIFT O’ GAB—Essanay 


Its avowed intention is to make you 

augh—and it will if you fling your rea- 
soning faculties to the wind. At that, it 
has a grain of an idea underneath all its 
George Ade fabling—though George had 
nothing to do with this composition, ex- 
cept as a possibly remote inspiration to 
the scenario carpenter, and at the con- 
clusion, farcical and fanciful as it all was. 
one feels as if there was a ledge of foun- 
lation for the laughs. 

Jack Gardner, transported from the 
musical comedy stage, has taken along 
with him his musical comedy air. He 
cultivates in addition a case of hoppingitis 
which brings to mind that comparison too 
familiar for repetition. You should see 
him leap around on automobiles and 
street cars, though. His efforts are bent 
toward making enough money to win the 
girl, which he does deviously but effect- 
ively, not so much by the use °#f his brains 
is his agile tongue. 
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Big Mone 


Let me save you more than V2 on a $100 UNDERWOOD. 


Read what Woman’s Council of 
National Defense savs: 





Washington, Oct. 23—Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, of Woman's Council of National 
Defense urg: s America’s girls totake up 
typewriting in defense of their country. 


**A vital need of the Government and 


business touay is fur stenograpliers and 
typists and we are urging our state 
divisions to spread the idea among girls 
and young women. Government posi- 
tions pay from $900 to $1200 a year to 
start. 


“The Committee urges that all who 
are untrained immediately undergo in- 
Struction in exactly the same spirit 
that has moved them to attend classes 
in nursing, that is, the spirit of help- 
fulness.’’ 
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Positions Open Everywhere 


Never was there such a demand for typists 
and stenographers as now. Never was the 
opportunity so great for the man, girl or 
woman who secures a typewriter and quali- 
fies for an office position. Employers 
everywhere must replace trained help who 
have gone to war and wages are higher 
than ever before. 


What I Will Do 


Write me today on postcard or coupon below and 
I will tell you how you can EARN a genuine 
Underwood while LEARNING in your own home, 
I will gladly RENT you one of these fine machines 
on asmall monthly rental and I will accept your 
first six months’ rental on the purchase price 
if you decide to own it. 


What | send you—Ten Days’ Free Trial 


I will send you a genuine No, 4 Visible Writing Under- 
wocd, exactly as illustrated, with Back Spacer, ‘Tabu- 
Jator, Stencil Attachment, 2-Color Ribbon, Waterproof 

Cover, and Special Touch Typewriting Instruction 

Book, which will teach you to operatea simple Under- 

wood in one day. I save you more than % the manu- 
facturer’s price. | will allow you ‘'en Days’ ‘Free Trial 
so that you can see, try and use the machine all you 
want before keeping. 


No Other Institution Like Mine 


Iamthe largest typewriter rebuilder in the 
world, handling only Underwoods, obtaining ail 
machines and parts from the Underwood (« m- 
pany. I give a written FIVE-YEAR GUAR- 
ANTEE WITH EACH MACHINE, 200,000 
customers use my machines, 


Mail Coupon Betow Write today and I will 
send you prices, terms, rental, monthly pay- 
ment or Agency Plan No 53. Mail coupon beiow, 


E. W. S. Shipman, Pres., 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
34-36 Lake St., Chicago 


o E.nporium, 34-36 L ake St. » Chicago 

= Send me at once your complete plan No. 53 for 
Le 

Y writers, 


Name.. 


St. or BLK 


A SS ee 
Mr.E. W.S. hipene an, President, Typewriter 


ntal, Partial P ayment and saving of over 
4s manufacturer's price on Underwood Type- 
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By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 


in America — Estapvlisnhed 1895 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 


IKNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 
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SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
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Bevinners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illus- Every young wife shou 

trations make everything plain. Only expense about ze | § Postpaid What every parent should know 
per day to cover cost of post ize and music used. Write | Mailed ‘n plain loth binding — 320 pages — many illustrations 
for Free booklet which explains everything in full, | ‘ Table of contents and commendations on request 


| American Schoo! of Music, 63 Lakeside Bidg. »Satenge prion * al Pub. Co., 230 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


Every young woman should know 
$1. 00 What every young husband and 
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Susanna Cocroft 
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Ukulele Guitar, Man- 
dolin, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 
Yes, absolutely free to first } 
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for lessons only « Xpetive We guarantee success or no Charge 
Complete outfit free Write n No obligations 


Stingertand School of Music, Dept. 240, Chicago, Ill, 
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The Author Gets His 





(Continued from page 80) 


tA WVIVMAU mle) Si) - also netted him a tidy sum which con- 


tributed to the fortune he has made from 
film stories. These Brady stories were 
among the greatest tinancia! successes ever 
produced by Vitagraph, others inciuding 
“The Battlecry of Peace” filmed from 
Hudson Maxim's book, also on royalty, 
and “God's Country and the Woman.” 
The latter is reputed to have added some- 
thing like $31 to the bank account of 
its author, James Oliver Curwood. 
Vitagraph also has a royalty agreement 
with the heirs of O. Henry for the rights 
to his stories. The last picture produced 
at the Fine Arts studio was an O. Henry 
story, “Madame Bo-Peep of the 
Ranches,” for which Griffith is said to 
have paid the writer the huge sum of $3o. 
Although the Griffith pictures stood out 
in bold relief tor several years, his organ- 
ization spent very little money, compara- 
tively speaking, for photoplay material. 
Rupert Hughes collected the top price for 
a short story—$1,800 for “The Old Folks 
at Home,” which was done with the late 
Sir Herbert Tree, although Rida Johnson 
Young got $2.500 from the same source 
when she brought suit after seeing 
“Daphne and the Pirate” on the screen. 
She alleged that it was taken from a play 
she had written and the suit was settled 
out of court. Opie Read got a check for 
$200 for the right to film his short story 
“A Yankee from the West” which was 
done with Wallace Reid. and Thomas Nel- 


000 
VO00 


son Page was awarded a like sum for 
‘The Outcast” in which Mae Marsh 
starred. 

Ibsen's “Ghosts” and “Pillars of So- 
ciety” were also filmed at the Griffith 
studio but nothing was paid for them as 
they were not exhibited abroad. But 
Herbert Quick got $1.coo for “Double 
Trouble” which was done with Fairbanks. 

Another early Griffith success “The 
\venging Conscience.” cost nothing for 


the story as it was a combination of Poe's 


Pelltale Heart” and “Annabel Lee.” the 
copyright having expired on Poe’s works. 

Up to a few years ago $500 was a very 
liberal price for the rights to a well known 
novel or short story and three years ago 
ilm circles were given a sensation when 
it was reported that the American Film 
Company had paid Harold MacGrath 
31.000 for “The Lure of the Mask” and a 
similar amount to Llovd Osbourne for 

The Infatuation.” 

With the big prices now being paid for 
novel rights, the uninitiated would natur- 
ally wonder why the producers do not go 
back a generation or so and gather up the 
hooks that were popular then. There are 


The 
first is that they want the advertising ad- 
vantages of the modern popuiar story; the 
second, that practically every plot con- 
tained in a novel has been fiimed in some 


two reasons why that isnt done. 


form or other. The good old novel of 
twenty years ago has nothing in it that 
can be used except the name and except 
i rare imsvances, the name is vaiueless 
for a photoplay. Take even the O. Henry 
tales, masterpieces of short story telling— 
practically every one had been pirated be- 


fore any had been filmed under the 
original name. 
An instance of the value which the 


producer attaches to a name is provided 
by the case of Peter B. Kyne’s “A Man’s 
Man.” Kyne. who, incidentally, is rated 
as the best salesman among story writers, 
has made a snug fortune from the sale of 
the film rights to his short stories. His 
first novel, “A Man’s Man,” appeared 
serially in a fiction magazine. Kyne went 
to Los Angeles with the proofs of the 
story but could not interest anyone in it 
at a valuation of $1,500. 

About a year later J. Warren Kerrigan 
wanted a story for his debut as an indi- 
vidual incorporation. The name of the 
story, and the novel itself, but chiefly 
the name, appealed to Kerrigan’s manager 
as eminently fitted to-his star. He jumped 
on a train and went to San Francisco 
where he persuaded the reluctant Mr. 
Kyne to take a check for $5,000 for the 
right to make a photoplay of the novel. 

On the other hand we have the case of 
the novelist, who shall be nameless in this 
story, and the producer, whose identity 
likewise must remain a secret, who gave 
the novelist an advance of $500 for his 
book against a 1o percent royalty. The 
novel was well advertised and the writer 
thought he would surely get ten times the 
advance. It was highly successful on the 
screen Lut when the author went to the 
producer to collect, the latter showed him 
documents to prove that he had disposed 
of the screen production to a distributing 
company for $5,000, so that he had been 
“paid in full.” The fact that the dis- 
tributing company was owned by the pro- 
ducer did not enter into the argument. 

This is a rare instance of trickery in 
these days, however. Practically all of 
the big producing companies are fair 
dealers and they are doing their utmost 
just at present to wipe out the reputation 
accorded the motion picture industry— 
and perhaps earned—in the days when 
the offices of the producers were infested 
with the lineal descendants of Captain 
Kidd. disguised as scenario editors. 


MORE DEFINITIONS 


Leading-Man 


Anyone with a soft shirt and lips which will express love. pain, 


ardor, indifference, passion, purpose, hope, courage. despair, nobility in trying cir- 


cumstances; 
Leading-Woman. 
Director. 
Camera-Man. 
Press-Agent. 
[ngenue. 
Child-Actress. 
Vampire. Arms. 
Heavy. Heavy. 
The Public. 


Dear, if they swallow it: 


nobility under abuse: nobility in distressing situations; nobility. 
Anyone with eye-brows, a wrist-watch, and Soul. Mostly Soul. 
Anyone with the ability and the inclination. 

Anyone with a Bored Expression. 

Anyone with an Imagination and no sense-of-humor. 

Eye-lashes, curls, and a Pout. 

Curls, pout, and a Smile. 


general. if they don’t. 
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Betty Takes a Hand 


(Continued from page 116) 


tract a worthless marriage. And that he, 
Mr. Bartlett, had had ample evidence that 
I was a sensible young woman, and that 
he believed a girl like me, who could take 
care of herself so well in any emergency 
and who was so unselfish, wou!d be the 
making of Tom. And he wound up by 
offering me $50.000 to marry his son. 

Do you get it? I didn't at first. James 
Bartlett was offering me $50,000 to marry 
the only boy in the The only boy 
for me, anyway. 

It was ai! 1 could do to keep from hav- 
ing hysterics. All that money to give Dad, 
and me Tom's wife! I know such things 
don't happen—but this did. 


anal ¢ 
“WOrliG 


He was a little dazed, but he got the 
main idea and piled in. 

Well, after a little natural shy hesita- 
tion, | agreed. Mr. Bartlett was to pro- 
duce Tom and I was to marry hm if he 


suited me. I was to call again the follow- 
ing afternoon. 
I did some 


home. | 


swift thinking on the way 
knew that Dad would simply 
froth at the mouth when he got my iet- 
ter, and he'd probably start right for Los 
Angeles. 

I drove up to the front of the house 
and leaned out and called to Tom, and I 
beckoned to him to hurry. When he 
reached me I grabbed him. “Hurry, Tom; 
weve got to get married right away! 
Hurry, and get the license.” 

It didn't take us long to get the license 
and Tom telephoned for a minister. 

Well, James Barilett’s car was in front 
of the door. I guessed that he'd trailed 
Tom to his lair, at last. I ducked, and 
Tom went in. 

I drove around for an hour. When I 
got back Tom told me of the interview 
with his father. It seems the old gentle- 
man had made up his mind that Tom was 
to marry a Miss Andrews (that was the 
name I gave him). Tom told him he was 


million for a present. Tom started to tell 
him where to go with his half million, and 
his father held up his hand and said, 
“Wait, wait until you see the girl. She'll 
be at the house tomorrow afternoon.” 
Then Tom said he was so mad he couldn't 
speak, and his father went away. I 
calmed Tom down. I told him it weuldn't 
hurt to go. as wed be safely 
fore that time. Then the 
it wasethe minister. 

In fifteen minutes I was 
wife. 

Well, you can 
Tr I went. 
Bartlett's 


bell rang. and 


Tom Bartlett's 
almost guess the rest of 
as I had promised, to Mr. 
the next afternoon, and as |] 
sat in the library and waited I got an 
awful start. For loud and angry from Mr. 
Bartlett's den came the voice of Dad. I 
never thought he'd get there so quick. He 
was denouncing James Bartlett and telling 
him that his daughter should never marry 
the son of a scalawag, and my dear papa- 
in-law was declaring with equal fervor 
that he had no intention of marrying his 
son to the daughter of a good-for-nothing 


prospector. I walked in just in time to 
keep them from blows. 
I called, “Daddy! Daddy!" and had 


my arms around Dad's neck in a twinkling. 
You should have seen Mr. Bartlett's face! 

He started to say, “I've been tricked!” 

-when in walked Tom. He said. ‘Father. 
this is my wife. We were married ves- 
terday.” 

Then I thought the 
it didn't. 
So 


roof would go. But 
And after all, what could they 
do? they finally shook hands and 
father found out that his old partner 
hadn't wronged him as much he 
thought: that the mine was worthless end 
that the Bartlett millions came from a dif- 
ferent source. Father Bartlett came 
across like a true sport and I’ve got the 
fifty thousand tucked away for a rainy 
day, which I hope will never come. And 
Aunt Lizzie forgave me. after a while, and 
now Ida is my best chum. 

‘All's well that ends well.” as a famous 
playwright once said. And I think my 
boarding-house venture ended pretty well 


as 


Eileen from the Emerald Isle 


(Continued from page 78) 


going to marry the daughter of Peter 
Marshall. His father nearly had a fit. 
His son should marry Miss Andrews or 
he’d disinherit him for good. If Tom 
would marry her, he'd give him half a 
“Stop, Look and Listen” with Gaby 
Deslys. 

So it will be seen quite readily that 
Miss Percy has had quite some stage 
career before venturing into the realm 
of the black and white reflections. And 


during this time she made nine trips to 
“the ould sod” with her parents. 

In the films she made her debut in 
“Wild and Woolly” and played opposite 
Mr. Fairbanks successively in “Down to 
Earth,” “The Man from Painted Post’ 
and “Reaching for the Moon.” In addi- 
tion to being an expert equestrienne, this 
colleen is also a finished ice skater, swim- 
mer and tennis player—and you ought to 
see the way she knits! 

The knitting craze did not catch her 
unprepared for she had learned the art 
in childhood. Now all of her spare time 
is taken up manipulating a pair of long 
vellow needles and there is considerable 
rivalry between her and her thirteen- 


When you write to 


year-old sister, Thelma, who lives with 
her. When not at, the studio, both may 
be found at their littlke Hollywood bunga- 


low, busily knitting something or other 
for the soldiers. Just now it’s mufflers 


and by the way. take another look at the 
one she is knitting now—the presumption 
being that vou have already locked once. 

Well, when completed this is to be six 
feet long. It’s olive drab in color, the 
uniform color, and it will be sent by 
Miss Percy to the first American soldier 
writing her from “Anywhere in France,” 
care of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
be she'll enclose some nice photographs 
and letters and things because Eileen is 
intensely patriotic and military, if her 
taste in clothes is any criterion, and if 
further proof is required, I'll betray her 
secretest secret. She just loves military 
parades and she'll play hookey from the 
studio any time she hears that there is 
to be a parade in Los Angeles. 


And may- | 
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married be- | 
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OOD looks is a social | 
asset. Personal appear- | 
ance has_ determined y 


the social standing of many i) 
a woman--has made or lost for |} 





her an enviable place in her own iH 
circle. First impressions - always ih 
lasting —are from the external, Ih! 
and every social consideration de- i 
mands that you look your best at | 
all times. i 
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better looking, to be more attractive, | 
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possibilities. This it does by a 1a- vi 
tional and wholesome effect upon the i) 
skin, by improving preserv- | 
ing its health, texture and firmness, | 
iq; by preventing premature lines and 
| wrinkles, by keeping unimpaired 
the natural blending of pink and 
white that make the feminine skin 
beautiful. 
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by American women for more than |\} 

twenty-five years, is a positive and t 
HP potent aid to health and beauty 4 
4 revives and refreshes the skin aiter |fy 
\, late hours or long illness. For | 
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a size for 
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cream for every person 
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li every purse. it 
i Put a tube in the Soldier’s kit i 


—a comfort in camp or trench. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE-~another 
“perfect” product from the D. & R. 
laboratories. A fine, filmy, fragrant, 
fascinating powder for the com- 
plexion. Gives a faultless finish to 
correct dress. Flesh, white, brunette, 
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And George Did It 


‘Continued from page 22 

in “Lost in Transit’ and nearly stole the 

picture—in fact, some say he did. Bob 
| acted right out and did every scene as 

if he had been before the camera ten or 
| fifteen years instead of that many days. 
| He was scarcely two and a half years 

old, but he went at it in the manner 
| born. 

The watchful eye of the Morosco Com- 
pany spied Beban on the screen and it 
was not a great while until he was over 
at that studio toiling away. “Pasquale,” 
“His Sweetheart,’ “A Roadside Im- 
presario,’ “Lost in Transit,” “The Bond 
Between,” “The Marcellini Millions,” 
“The Cook of Canyon Camp,” and a 
number of others have been produced 

there. 
| Beban works with the picture from the 
first germ of a story until it is finally 
ready for release. His director, Donald 
Crisp, has always guided the Beban pic- 
tures and Beban and Crisp swear by 
and at each other. “Jules of the Strong 
Heart,” which Beban has just recently 
| finished, was directed by both of them— 
though, of course, Crisp did the majority 
of the work. 

He appears in nothing but clean, whole- 
some pictures, filled with wonderful sym- 
pathy and human understanding. Having 
been through what he has, this is easily 

understood. 
| “You do not have to have hairbreadth 
escapes or sensational stories to make 
| a hit in pictures,” said Beban recently. 

“You can take a simple little story and 

if it is human—if it has the personal 

feeling in it—the average photoplay 
theatre patron will like it just as well as 
| some big, thundering drama with a lot 
of battle scenes and such like. Give your 
audiences something they can feel and 

it will do just as well as some, and a 
| great deal better than many of the pic- 

tures now shown.” 

George’s elder brother, the late Senator 
Captain Leslie T. Peacocke’s D. J. Beban, of California, once said to 
remarkably popular book on |f) ®s father, “If George wants to be an 
actor—let George do it. And George 
did. 
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_Now Ready! 
Scenario Writing 


A Complete and Authoritative Treatise 
on This New and Lucrative Art. °* 


Co-Stars 


(Continued from page 42) 

For a moment they stood silent. The 
clanging ot the street cars—the long pro- 
cession of automobiles speeding up the 
avenue—the laughing crowds hurrying 
past the brilliant store windows—all 
seemed imbued with a new and lively 
interest. It seemed to Jones as if he 


So great was the demand for the first edition that it was sold out two 
months after it left the press. Capt. Peacocke is one of the most expe- 


rienced and successful members of the profession, both as a scenario 





editor cf many of the largest companies and as an independent writer. 


@ The bo 


that can be 


»k teaches everything 
taught on the subject. It 
contains chapters on the construction 
of comedies, form, 


titles, captions, 


detailing of action; also a scenario 


from a library of scripts which have 


seen successful production. 


@. This book will be of especial value 
to all who contemplate scenario writ- 


ing, and who do not know scenario 


form. In other words, it will be in- 


valuable to the man or woman who 


has a good story, but who does not 


know how to put it together. 


Send for it today—Price, fifty cents postpaid 
Address Dept. 9G 
Photoplay Publishing Co., 350 North Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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had always known her—that she was 
ihe girl he had been looking for all his 
life—and he had only just found her now. 
She tightened her clasp on his arm as he 
looked down at her. 

“I guess all the things that are fine and 
and noble—and_ exciting—don’t 
have to happen in plays, do they?” she 
suid. “I guess we had a perfectly good 
adventure of our own, just as exciting as 
any Mary Pickford ever acted in.” 

“Or William Farnum,” answered Jones. 

And from across the street the big flash- 
ing sign of the Strand shed a red and 


_ golden radiance over them as they walked 
'up the avenue together 
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Perils of a Critic 


HOW’ IT STARTED 


“If you are 
Sunnybrook Farni 


Pic ktord-ini-any- pie ce 
7ust too sweet for words. . . 


devotee, youll think ‘Rebecca of 
. However, this seems 


to be what the dyed-in-the-wool Pickford fans want, so it was a good pic- 


ture. with enough of Mary te 


? , z 
to fake the mind fire 


satisfy everyone, and wot_ enough story 
star.’-—November PHOTOPLAY. 


WHAT IT STARTED 


AM not Pickiord hend—IJ am not a 

dyved-in-the-woo!| Pickford — fan. ] 

have other favorites. Your precious 
Marguerite Clark is among em. But 
Mary Pickford is Mury Pickford and 
You highbrows vell and 
scream and how] about the sameness of 
Mary Pickford—‘the usual Pickford 
way” and “a Pickfore picture are pet 
stock phrases of yours. You gorge the 
public with your superior and intolerant 
remarks anent curls and pouts. And yet 
you never once have been known to com- 
ment scathingly on a “regular Fairbanks 
film.’ 

But because poor Mary Vickiord hap- 
pens—no, not happens—hecause she ts 
unanimously proclaimed first in the hearts 
of her countrymen—even vou magazine 
literary lights must 
admit that she is that—just 


above criticism 


iconoclasts and 
because she's 
up you set out to puli her down. Let me 
implore you to let Marys wonderful 
curls and her really excetlent child por- 


travals rest—let ‘em be—forget ‘em, 
aiong with 's age and ‘s married 
state, and ——s divorce. Shes Queen 
and vou might as well leave her toere— 


you cant hurt her popularity much by 
your ill-natured jabs and pokes—vyou 
only get vourself disliked. 

Let Mary alone —pick Olt ~umebody 
your size—begin on Hart. Isnt he 
always the same old billy And dont we 
just flock to see him; Or try Douglas 
Pairbanks—he's able to take care of him- 
self. Next voull be stooping to puil 
Mary's hair. And | hope she slaps vou. 

Wrathfully 
Herein Ricker. Des Moines. 
TO WHICH H’E REPLIED 

Bless your loyal littl heart. we love 
HER as well as you do. but perhaps more 
Wisely. We believe SHE is entitled to 
better stories than the one which we 
criticised adversely. You will note that 
it was the story and not HERSELF we 
did not like. 

We believe that the only way we can 
help to improve pictures is by pointing 
out their shortcomings. Adverse criti- 
cism is bound to offend someone. Would 
you like to have us abandon adverse criti- 
cism altogether? 

As for that slap. if we could only per- 
suade HER to administer it publicly, we 
would be famous. 


BUT SHE CAME RIGHT BACK 


Goo ness, goo’ness. gooness'!' When 
the postman gave me that vellin’. screech- 


Viken yor 


in, howlin’ and proclaimin’ PHorTropLlay 
envelope I just stood there, my feet giued 
to the spot and my knees stirrin’ up 
enough air to give me_ pneumonia. 
Seared? Oh lor! You see, Ive always 


been told that some day l’d be arrested | 


lor disturbing the peace—what there is 
left of it!—and I sez to myself, sez 1, 

The-hand-of-the-Law hez_ fell!” And 
when L got strength to read it, I was 
worse demoralized than ever, because you 
Were so nice about it. 

Honestly now, 1 don't think that in 
this case you made yourself clear as to 
the people who write /er stories. And to 
tell the truth, I'm getting kind of tired 
of that tune too. Mary Pickford is one 
of the almighty few who don’t need a 
story. She could carry a string of close- 
ups with a whole lot Jess to hold them 
together than these same literary loons 
have been providing her with. 

You know. Mary and I quite firmly 
believe that it is best to keep in one’s 
-phere—though 1 admit that I do butt 
into other people's sometimes! But 
sometimes I wonder if she isn’t dead 
tight to leave the plots to Bara and Hart, 
the action to Fairbanks, and the gowns to 
Norma Talmadge, and deal in her own 


forte fortissimo, Jer own unique = and | 


individual art—kid stuff. Quit hollerin 
tor plots for Mary—she doesn't need 
them in Aer business. 

And who doesnt want them to stay 
just babies always? Me, a_ perfectly 
healthy. and I hope sane, specimen of 
cighteen-in-May. I can suffer with 
Norma Talmadge and go the limit with 
her—and say I've seen a good film. But 
i can sit and weep long and copiously 
with Mary Pickford, and go around with 
a’ reminiscent grin for a week. Which is 
the better artist? Nothin’ the matter 
with Talmadge or Petrova or Love— 
they're certainly all there—as far as they 
go—which isn't so far as Mary. So let's 
let Mary plav—let other folks have the 
troubles. 

No, I wouldn't stop adverse criticisms 
altogether. Heaven knows some folks 
need ‘em! Only, if you can’t pat Mary 
on the back. you'd better keep your hands 
off—or you'll hear from me, I warn you! 
After all, are you so anxious to keep out 
of hot water? I’m not—it’s so much fun 
to look back on after you're all cool and 
comfy again. (I speak from experience. ) 

Temporarily pacified, 
HELEN RICKER. 

P. S—Mary’s too nice a girl to slap 

you anyway, but “we” hope she won't. 
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bad weather. 
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A Highbrow Villain from the Arctic Circle 


Continued from page 100) 


failure to understand what we were trying 
to do almost drove us insane. Only our 
sense of humor saved us. But we have 
a certain satisfaction, these days, in 
watching the more advanced theatrical 
producers doing exactly what we were 
doing then, and being highly commended 
for it.” 

Here is something for the intellectuals 
to ponder gravely. Mr. Oland and his 
wife gave to the modern drama several 
years of sincere labor, with absolutely no 
financial return, although their artistry 
and the literary quality of their transla- 
tions were generally recognized. In other 
words, there are thousands cf people who 
vant to be considered high-brow, but only 
a few who are willing to support a truly 
intellectual movement in the theatre. So 
Warner Oland is playing villains in Pathe 
serials, and enjoying life from the view- 
point of one who can afford a chauffeur. 

But the most interesting thing about it 
all, is that this proponent of modern 
drama does not hold moving pictures in 
contempt. From the moment he made his 
first scene—his debut was under Herbert 
Brenon’s direction in “Sin’—he _ has 
brought to the camera all the art he 
knows, that can be injected into the rather 
violent incidents in which he participates. 
He achieves the most remarkable changes 
of personality with virtually no make-up. 
He thinks himself into the mental condi- 
tion of the role he is playing. In “Patria,” 
a fraction of an inch painted off the outer 
points of his evebrows, shoulders stitfened 


and slightly hunched, and he was the plot- 
ting baron, a Japanese so real as almost 
to deceive a Californian. It was because, 
for the time, he was thinking in terms of 
his part, that his features naturally 
sumed the required aspect. 

“If they don’t kill me off pretty soon 
in “The Fatal Ring, I think I shall do a 
little solo villainy, and make a close-up 
of myself committing suicide,” said Mr. 
Oland, anent his fuiure plans. “I have 
no quarrel with serials—they have been 
very kind to me—but I am anxious to 
do something in which there is more op- 
portunity for real characterization. Im 
a bit tired of all this killing. Miss Whiie’s 
remarkable vitality has saved her in 
everything from boiling oil to starvation, 
and I think some one else shou!d have 
a chance at murdering her. I’ve done my 
best. And it has been good experience. 
1 have accumulated some valuable knowl- 
edge. The other day I tried to kill Miss 
White with a pile driver, and I got the 
hang of the machinery so easily that the 
foreman told me he'd give me a job any 
time. And there would be more money in 
it than going back to modern drama. 

But with all his desire to get into a 
somewhat more artistic form of cinematic 
expression, I don’t believe Mr. Oland has 
such a bad time of it at that. Between 
murders, he and Pearl White get along 
quite well, and the business of producing 
serials is not without its lighter moments. 

But the question remains. do they know 
ibout it in Umea? 
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“The Learnin’ of Jim Benton” 


Continued 
Sid still shifted in his chair. At last he 
blurted out: 

“Look a’ here, Ed, ] aint done no per- 
jury. Honest to God, | thought it was 
Jim Benton's shot that—” 

“You thought. But 
you kne Ww,” 

Well, it that 
was so much shootin’ 
think of it—well, if 
again, | dont 
know.” 

That'll be enough. Come on and tell 
the Governor.” and Ed led Sid across the 
street to the hotel where the chief execu- 
tive of the state was holding his con- 
tant court. digging for the truth. 

But the Governor not the sort of 

1an to take such a sudden change of story 
econo ioned. He was no novice at cross- 
examination, and he went after Sid with 
ill his ment al resources in action. It was 
a third degree such as no man. not abso- 
lutely in control of a brilliant mind, could 
have withstood. It had one motive, and 
one only, to wear down the witness until 
his brain was so tired that he could not 
tell anything but the truth, no matter 
how hard he tried. But Sid had turned 
honest again, and sticking grimly to the 
actual facts, he never contradicted him- 
self through the entire ordeal. The Gov- 


is guaranteed 


at the trial you said 


looked way, but they 
goin’ on, come to 
l was to tell it over 


know as Id care to say I 


bay is 


‘rtisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
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37) 
ernor tinally understood. Sid had simply 
been loyal, as he saw loyalty, to his em- 
ployer. He was not even the kind of man 
that needed to be bought. He was work- 
ing for Knowles and automatically he 
did and said the things he knew were 
in Knowles’ interest. 

This inquisition lasted all through the 
night, and it was not until dawn came 
that the Governor was satisfied, and told 
sid he could go. And as a great, sweep- 
ing, galloping army of horsemen ap- 
proached El Cajon, a girl met them, hold- 
ing a paper in her hand. 

The cattle men were not going to 
Jim Benton die, but what they 
pared to do by force, 
plished in another way. Jim Benton was 
pardoned, and Evelyn rode at the head of 
a triumphant army to head off the proces- 
sion to the scaffold. 

“Vou see, dear,” 
that, evening on 
Flying L ranch, 


ae of 
were pre- 
had been accom- 


she said, as they sat 
the verandah of the 
and leaned her head on 
his shoulder, “you see, it’s best to obev 
the law, and get yourself cleared.” 

“You're shore right,” Jim replied, “but 
I don’t mind sayin’ that the connections 
came just a wee mite too close for com- 
fort. Fifteen minutes more, and that date 
you mentioned just now would be of no 
particular interest to Jim Benton.” 





The Good-for-Nothing 


(Continued from page 80) 


meantime, Barbara had been 
very ill. In her delirium she called con- 
stantly for Jerry and revealed the tact 
that she was his wife. When the crisis 
was over, Jack, who had been a constant 
caller, suggested that Barbara and _ her 
mother come out to the farm where he 
was manager, for there Barbara wouid 
soon gain health and strength. Grate- 
tully the mother accepted. 

Knowing Barbara to be Jerry's wile, 
Jack determined in some way to bring 
him to a realization of his obligations, and 
incidentally to find the stolen jewels, re- 
turn them to Marion and clear himself 
in her eyes. With this purpose in mind 
he followed Jerry from his office one 
afternoon, traced him to Cozette’s apart- 
ment, and then followed the couple to a 


In the 


cafe. 
Entering, - Jack took a table near his 
quarry, and signaling a waiter, slipped a 


bill into his hand and directed that Jerry 
be called to the telephone on some pre- 
text. His ruse being successful, Cozette 
was left alone. 

Jack walked over to her. 


“You don’t know me,” he said, “but I 


PHOTOPLAY 





| 


have something very important to tell 
nN x . | 
you. That pendant you are wearing was 


recently stolen from the Alston home.” 
Cozette, astounded and resentful, was 


about to raise an alarm, when Jack seized | 


her by the wrist. “If you utter a sound, 
I will have you arrested for having 
stolen goods in your possession!” 
Cowed, Cozette sat down again. Jerry, 
returning to his table, saw Jack and stared 


at him in astonishment. Then Jack, 
pointing to the pendant on Cozette’s 
throat, said: “You are the thief!” 

“It’s a lie!” said Jerry, cringing. 

But Cozette knew from his manner 
that it was the truth. White with rage, 
she denounced him for bringing her into 


such a situation. Slipping off the necklace 
and rings, she handed them to Jack. who 
in turn gave them to Jerry with instruc- 
tions to return them to their proper own- 


ers. “You can say that | returned them 
if you are too much of a coward to con- 
fess,” said he. Then, turning to Cozette, 


“IT will see this young lady to her home.” 


Out in the sunshine at the farm Bar- 
bara’s cheeks soon grew round and rosy 
again. But she still asked for Jerry and 


Jack cou'd not find it in his heart to tell 
her that Jerry’s marriage to Laurel had 
been announced to take place within two 
days. 

Jack puzzted his brain for some plan 


whereby to carry out his intentions re- 
garding Jerry. He was determined to 


make him realize his cowardice, but noth- 
ing occurred to him until he chanced to 
read in a newspaper the announcement of 
a farewell dinner which was being given 
to the bridegroom elect, by his masculine 
friends, that very evening. This bit of 
news set Jack’s inventive brain to buzzing, 
and on the night of the dinner he planned 
to impersonate Jerry’s valet. and call for 
him and spirit him away. 

The scheme worked beautifully; 
was too much under the 


Jerry 
influence of 


liquor to recognize the deception and | 
readily entered a taxicab which Jack had | 


provided 


When you 
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N EYES—the most important feature of the face, should possess 
ae ate - ‘ ici r . 
N charm, beauty and soulful expression. Your eyes may be dark, XN 
N blue, grey or brown, in all cases, however, the eyes that possess that fascinating N 
charm are shaded by long, thick, silky lashes and beautiful well-shaped eyebrows. N 
‘ NY 
N If your eyebrows and lashes are short, thin and uneven you can greatly N 
N assist Nature in improving these detects by simply applying a little N 
N 
Litihe-Se7 
NY) 
POCL- 
N 
nightly. This well-known preparation nourishes in a natural manner the eyebrows 
Y and lashes, making them long, thick and lustrous, thus giving sparkling, soulful 
N expression to the eyes and great added beauty to the face. N 
N 
N Lach-Brow-ine, which has been used successfully by thousands, is guaranteed abso- N 
lutely harmuess. It has passed Professor Allyn’s Westfield-McClure test for purity. N 
N) Two Sizes, 50c and S$] «v2 ps Satisfaction Assured 
N f aKids2Fis-9 LY =. ilo or Price Refunded 
WY Clip coupon helow and ew Remit by coin, currenes ,U N 
S} mailto us, with price. ‘amps or money order NY 
Nand wewill send you the eh Avoid disppointment 
Lash-Brow-ine and May- tenties with inferior imitations, 
N bell Beauty Booklet pre- Send your order direct to 
N paid under plain cover. Maybell Laboratories 
N CUT HERE 4008-30 Indiana Ave. CHICAGO & 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4008-30 Indiana Ave., CHICAGO FE 
Enclose fnd [ ] (50c) [ | ($1.00) (check size desired) for one box of Lash-Brow-ine and May- 
N bell Beauty Booklet 
N Nan 
N IIE aid dicwnknie ans Ge sneak nade nests ke ai ok ek EER EA ana eee 
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/'WHO IS THE GREATEST ®™, 
(ey ee oe of the SCREEN? 
Ca 


Yan you guess? Wouldn’t you jlike t» have her favorite dg: rtrait? 
— — We ave 1 And YOU may have it 
—size ixil, mounted in a he 
— for ‘Loe Ye and 1 rich 
f the b egest and best beloved 
all for $1.00. Here they 
{two pose 3»), Alice 
Jo . 1 anks, Marguerite 
Clark, Pearl Whi ite rit 1 Petrova, 
Ciara Kimball Ye Mary Pickford, 
Ar ita Ste wart Willi am Fa trnum, Norma 
Talm adye Frar ‘ « Bushman, ard 

ver °. 10¢ each or a set of 12 

S right, chec ot your 
end with currency, U.S, 
stamps or money order to §S, BRAM, 
Dept. A st, 126 vongy vst ‘Cth Ste, N. Y. 
Send j f list 














' SHORTHAND 


_IN 30 DAYS _ 


Boyd Sylabic System—written with only ninec har- 





acters, No “posi ions” no “ruled lines’’—no “‘shad- 
ing’ no “word-signs’—-no “‘cold notes.” Speedy, 

practical svatem that can be learned in 30 days of home stidy, 
utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, address 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 558 Unity Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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5Price-10 Introduce 


To prove to you that our blue 
White WENICAN DIMMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
dazzling, rainbow-hued brillian- 
ey (Gaaran . wewill send you 
this beautiful. high-grade, 12. kt 
vold-tilled ‘Tiff, Ring set with 
1-kt. gem, regular catalog price 
$4.98, for One-talf Price. $2.50. 
Same vem in Gent's Heavy Tooth 
Belcher Ring. catalog price, $6.26, 
“Only $2.50 for $3.10. Wonderful, dazzling’ 
rainbow brillioney, Guaranteed 20 
Years. Send $1.00 and wewill-hip C.O.D, for Free Examina- 
tion. Money back if not pleased, Act quick. Stute size 
Offer limited. Only one toa customer, Catalog free. Agents Wanted. 
MEXCIAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO., Gopartment C. B., Las Cruces, NEW MEXICO 


(Exclusive Controllers of » Genuine Mexican Diamo ynd > 


E A BANKER 


Prepare by mail for this high profession, in which there 

re enporten ities. Six months” term. Diploma 

a at i free book, low > Become a 
Al CORN, Preside 

AME RIC ‘AN ‘Se ‘HOOL OF & ANKING 

457 East State Street OLUMBUS, OHIO 
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What One Dollar 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures 
of photoplayers and illustrations 
of their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles about the 
people you see on the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some of which 
you will see acted at your moving picture theater. 


The truth, and nothing but the truth, about 
motion pictures, the stars, and the industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay so there 
is no necessity for telling you that it is one of the 
most surperbly illustrated, the best written and 
the most attractively printed magazine pub- 


lished todav—-and alone in its field of motion pictures. 


Slip a dollar bill in an 
enveli pe addressed to 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-G. 350 North Clark St. CHICAGO 


and receive the March issue 
and five issues thereafter. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINI 
Dept. 7-G, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen : 

















I enclose herewith $1.00 for which you will kindly enter my 
subscription for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE for six months, effective with the March, 
1918, issue. 


The Good-for-Nothing 


(Continued ) 

When Jerry came to his senses the fol- 
lowing morning, he was lying on a pile of 
hay in a barn. He awoke to find himself 
at the mercy of Jack, who sat, half in 


shadow, with a shot-gun across his knees. 


A shot-gun is a great persuader. By 
means of it Jack succeeded in getting 
Jerry to write a letter to Laurel, stating 


| that he intended to remain away indefi- 


nitely. Thus was all investigation stopped, 
and the parents of the humiliated Laurel 
were obliged to announce a postponement 


| of their daughter’s wedding. Of course, 
| every one knew then that there would be 
no wedding at all. 


So, guarded constantly by a husky farm- 
hand carrying a shot-gun, Jerry started 


in to learn what it really meant to be a 
| man. He was obliged to rise at daybreak, 


feed the stock and clean the stalls: he 
did the hard work of a farmhand every 
day from daylight until sundown. And 
he grew brown and sturdy under the new 
regime, he accomplished an enormous ap- 
petite, and little by little the old demoral- 
izing tastes left him and he gained a new 
aspect on life. He surprised Jack one day 
by coming to him and telling him that his 
ideas on certain subjects had changed and 


| that he was ready to take the blame of his 
| own wrong doing. 


Would you want to go back to the old 


| life?’ asked Jack. “To a loveless mar- 
| riage for money?” 


Jerry thought a minute and then de- 
cided to confess. 

“I am going back, but not to the old 
life. I am going to ask the little girl who 
really is my wife to forgive me.” 

And of course he was forgiven. 

And of course Jack married Marion. 


Branded by Cupid 
(Continued from page 73) 
“But I must tell you.” wailed Olive. 


| “It’s been a load on my _ conscience. 


Every day has been a living lie. It is 
1 who am_ unworthy.” 
“Well, get it off your chest,” says Tim, 


| lookin’ white around the gills. “But re- 
| member I didn’t ask for it.” 


“T'll confess if it kills me,” wept Olive. 
“It’s this, Tim. The first time I met 
vou I told you I was nineteen years old. 
It wasn't true. I’m really twenty-seven.” 

That was more than even I could 
stand. Stuffin’ my hat in my mouth I 
silently, like the Arabs, beat it. Before 


| I went though, I saw them fadin’ into 
| a clinch. 


That's why I say that everybody, both 
man and woman, is naturally darned fool, 
but when they start to be fools together 
they get beyond the bounds of reason. 

Oh, 1 forgot. Did they get married, 
vou ask. I hate to spoil a romance, 
but they didn’t. Just before the fatal 
event Olive discovered that Tim always 


Send t0.......4.. sleeps with his boots on and uses his 


saddle for a pillow. When she digested 
that bit of information it gave her pause, 
so to speak. She now admits that baths 
and haberdashery ain’t such bad things 
| in a man’s life after all. 

Ghia, | Tim now uses the kitchen cabinet as a 
(February) 


ee ee ee ee re a a ee lL | dresser. 


Street Address 


oer 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Beating Them To It 


(Centinued from page 


“Til teil you. I figured out that if they 
didn’t get the script trom me, they'd keep 
on trying, and in the end they d probabiy 
get what they were aiter trom someone 
else. So I thought I might as well put an 
end to their efforts, once and for ail. As 
soon as | gave them the script, they were 
satished. Began work on their production 
at once. I hear it’s nearly done. They only 
put this Parker girl down here to get the 
exact dope on when we wouid be ready.” 

“Percy!” I gasped, “are you mad? 
What good does all this do us? You gave 
them a copy of the script, didnt you? 
What’s the use of all this talk about your 
motives?” 

Percy gave me a queer look, and then 
he sat back in his chair and began to 
laugh. It was just a low chuckle at first, 
but in a few moments he became almost 
hysterical. I saw that he was highly 
nervous and began to suspect that some- 
thing had affected his mind. His manner 
did not seem entirely rational. 

“For God’s sake, Percy,” 1 said, “if 
there’s anything to this that I dont under- 
stand, explain it to me. What are you 
laughing about?” 

He pulled himself together then, and be- 
gan to speak. I listened, spellbound. 

“IT gave them the script they're work- 
ing on,” he exclaimed, “but it wasn’t the 
one we're doing here. It was a version of 
The Noble Sinner Vd been fixing up for 
the past three months. Wont they be sur- 
prised when they open up, expecting to 
crab our picture, only to find they've done 
something entirely different.” 

I fell back into my chair, absolutely 
dumbfounded. I could scarcely grasp the 


whole thing, at once. The joke _ the 


Metagraph seemed too colossal could 
hardly believe it. 

“Percy!” I almost shouted. “Is it true 
-really true?” 

He nodded solemnly. 

“But,” I objected, “why hasn't this 


Parker girl put them wise?” 


29) 
on how we're getting along. By the way 
—would you mind letting me post that 
letter now?” 

‘*But—what for?” 

“Don’t you see? If w 
ist, and they don’t know about it, they 
will never show their picture at all, for 
they will know they’ve been stung.” 

“Well,” lL asked. “What difference does 
it make, if they don’t show it?” 

“A lot, to me,” Percy said, without bat- 
ting an eyelash. “I happen to own the 
dramatic rights of The Noble Sinner. 
Bought them from the author last year, 
before the book made anything of a hit. 
{ want the Metagraph people to make 
that production, because | mean to make 
them pay me royalties on it. Do you get 
me?” 

“Percy,” 1 said, 


I asked. 


reaching for his hand, 
“you arent a camera man-—-you're a 
financier. I take off my hat to you. 
Here’s the letter. Post it by all means. 
I want to see Jerome Kurtz’s face, when 
he takes a look at our picture, the open- 
ing night.” 

I turned to Bancroft as I finished my 
story. He was grinning broadly. 

“You're excused,” he said. “After what's 
happened you've got a right to laugh your 
head off. And who was the thief 
shook hands with?” 

“Why,” I replied, 
course. The 
fifty percent raise in salary.” 

‘Good boy,” Bancroft exclaimed. “And 
what about the thousand he got from the 
Metagraph?” 

“Why, he’s keeping it as advance 
royalty on his picture, The Noble Sinner 
Jerome won't dare tell the truth about 
it. And once the film is shown, Percy's 
got a perfectly good claim for royalties, 
because he happens to own the dramatic 
rights. So there you are.” 

“Say.” Bancroft remarked, as he called 
the waiter, “you better keep your eye on 
that camera man. First thing you know, 


“Percy Malone, of 


“She doesn’t know anything about what he'll own the whole works. Let’s have a 
thev’re doing. She’s only here to report = drink.” 
Heavens! What a Wonderful Blonde 
(Continued from page 102) 
the conclusion that musical comedy pre- Miss Pettit made her debut in “The 
sented more opportunities and I eagerly Derelict.’ a William Fox production 


accepted an offer to understudy one of 
the stars in ‘Chin Chin. I had already 
refused to consider a chance in the Fol- 
It didn’t appeal to me. 
“Before I had progressed very 
however, I began having trouble 
my voice, a sort of laryngitis, 
had to give up musical comedy. 
“Between times I had posed for Mr. 
Leone Bracker, the illustrator; Mr. Hiller 
and others, so it wasn’t very long before 
the film people discovered me. Mr. Wil- 
liam Fox offered me a splendid oppor- 
tunity last March and I accepted it. I 
have been told that I have ‘made good,’ 
but I feel that there is a great deal of 
hard work in store before I can be re- 
garded as a sure enough star. Why, for 
instance, I can’t ride a horse, and for 
the next week Tom Mix is going to give 
me daily riding lessons, so I can play 
with him in a big Western feature.” 


lies. 
far, 
with 
and I 





Kvery 


starring Stuart Holmes, the well known 
wrecker of screen homes. She also sup- 
ported him in “The Broadway Sport.” 
and then William Farnum arrived from 
the West and she played with him in 
“The Doctor.” Miss Pettit was then 
transferred to the West Coast studio of 
the Fox company. Here her first play 
was “This Is the Life,” with George 
Walsh, and then she played in “Responsi- 
bility” with Enid Markey, after which 
she was switched to the Tom Mix com- 
pany. 

And now the Princess Wanda, once of 
Seattle and New York, to say nothing 
of Scranton, lives in a little bungalow 
in one of the little bungalow courts for 
which Hollywood is famous and when 
she sings in the evening, the night watch- 
man at the gate of Mr. Griffith’s Baby- 
lon, across the way, lights his pipe. tilts 
back his chair and shuts his eyes. 
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New York and Paris 


Society and Stage Beauties of 
Parisand New York have used 


X. BAZIN 


Powder (for removing objectionable 
hair) for the past 50 years. Approved 
by physicians, hospitals and dermatol- 
ogists. 


We have sold over one million bottles 
of X BAZIN Powder to the women of 
America. Time and extensive use has 
proven X. BAZIN Powder safe and 
certain in its action. Try it. 


50c and $1.00 


Resuse cheap, dangerous substitutes 





If your druggist does not keep 
X. BAZIN, send direct to us. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


231 Washington Street, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Ewere the first t« pre du > DO teard 100 
WwW: d pitty ap hs of the 
vie irs a toda are the 

larze % dire ‘t-to-you distributors. Our for 

yersonal « equaintan e with the sereen fa 

Bn s enab les us to offer v« pape: pe ive and $100 
recent poses at lowest price se “« Quarter 
for eighteen of your own choice «7 “ines cents 


for forty or a dollar for «hundred. Billie 
Burke, Mary Pickford, Clara Kimball 
Vouns, Francie x Bushman, Theda Bara, 


d foo athe at you is OW. 
for Actual ‘photographs n attractive px 
x10 all at =.) 
eonte, of your 


Feature Stars, 
25c Get 3 beautiful photos 
faverite m= different views and 4 
Special at $1.00 for 3. Send a stamp for sauale 
card and our list, sent free with all orders. Stills 


of well known stars 10 for $1. Send the names of 
your favorites, we may have them. 
FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A, Ist Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Vi 


| VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


Taught in simplest English dur- 
ing spare time Diploma gr inted, 
(ost within reach of all. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Have been 
teaching by correspondence 
twenty years. Graduates assisted 
in many ways. Every person in- 
terested in stock should take it. 


Write for catalogue FREE 


and fall particulars 


\ LONDON VET. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
\ Dept. 24 
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Do you want to learn 
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ure way? Then write 
u at 
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Write today for our free catalog. 
it tells the whole story. 























Infantile 
Paralysis 


caused the d¢ tormiuty of loot 
and leg shown in this pic- 
ture. Treatment at the 
McLain Sanitarium resulted 
as shown below. The boy 
1s Marlen Ohmar Ilis 


Motiv 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
804 Aubert Ave. :: St. Louis, Mo. 





MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Become most popular person in your set! 
LEARN TO PLAY EY NOTE:—Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Trombone, F) 
Guitar, Ukelele, Saxophone, Clarinet. Piccol 
Cornet, Harp, ’Cello, ort ig. Special Limi 
ted offer of free weekly les Ye 1 pay only 
for music and postage, 12 1-2 cents a 
week. Noextras, Beginners or advanced pupils. 
Eve rything illustrate d, plain, simpk , systematic, 
Free lectures each wee 9 years’ success, 
WkiTE POSTAL TODAY for Free Booklet. Over 

000 successful pupils all over the country. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
562 Brunswick Bidg., New York 
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Questions and Answers 


Continued from page 106) 


ERNEST, 
Bennett, Margery 
and Louise . 
girls of 
think of 


AUSTRALIA Enid 
Bennett, Sylvia Breme1 
Lovely are the only Australian 
prominence in the films that we can 
right now. Ethel Clayton is 27 


-(/- 


TASMANIA, 


Betty, WINFIELD, 
Chaplin is not 
Wi never could 
is 27 and wholly unmarried 

We just did esc ipe the 
nust be twenty 


KAN 
related to the 
cent. 


-No, Charley 
Answer Man. 

Theda Bara 
Billie Burke is 
draft You see 
one to become a draftee. 


Save a 


C., New  Lonpon 
players work at various 
light studios from 
the light bad 


Conn .—Screen 
hours—in the diy 
nine in the morning till 
usually; in the electric 
studios sometimes day and night. Yes, we 
like Girl Scouts, and other girls No 
record of Bliss Chevelier’s plays 


gets 


too 


Minn.—Sid Smith 
Company was born in Fari 
That is. if he is the same Sid 
who “with Selig for a hall 
and we presume that he is 


GLORY, MINNEAPOLIS, 
of the Sennett 
hault, Minn 
nev C. Smith 


dozen vears 


Wits 


( K., Portsa ro, O—We 


ecord of the vou mention 


have ne 
company 


S. W., East BrisBANE, 
IKALIA It will be regarded as_ perfectly 
recherché if you write to Antonio Moreno 
for a photograph. Meantime we'll try to 
ee what we can do about your request 
Hope the over by this time, so vou 
your PHOTOPLAY 


QUEENSLAND, AUs 


strike Is 


can get 


Pottsvitte, Pa—We don't know 
how he used to pronounce it but now it’s 
Cor do’ba. When the stage stars forsake 
the footlights for the camera they always 
put the accent on the dough “Close up” 
rhymes with “dose up.” Neither verb nor 
djective, but noun. Your friend of “Little 
Miss Optimist” is not mentioned in the cast 
Do you mean that you actually met us 
once? Judging from the description we 
have had tacles off Writs 


igain and tell us some 


Jin, 


must our spt 


morte 


D. M. Pit7sspvrcn, PA—You 
been mistaken. Tom Forman is with the 
Coast Artillery and at present is stationed 
at Long Beach, California, guarding a ship 
huilding plant Mother Maurice is with 
Vitagraph still. Bill Desmond is sure Irish 
and Louise Huff's husband is Edgar Jones 


PLAINFIELD, N. J 


must have 


Yep; 
nearly all of the famous 
have had red hair—at 
some time or other. Pathe decided to ex- 
tend “The Fatal Ring” beyond fifteen 
episodes. Henry Gsell came from the stage 


PEARL Patriot, 
we've noticed that 
women of history 


MINN Pearl 
and divorced, we 
Clark has been 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
been married 
understand Marguerite 
neither Willard Mack was married to 
Marjorie Rambeau. She was just ahead of 
Pauline Frederick. Syd Chaplin did not play 
in anv of Charley's pictures. Charley ex- 
pects to make about eight pictures during the 
coming year 


(,;LORY . 
White has 


M. G. M., Cutnoox, Mont.—We quite 
agree with you and you are going to see 
lots of pictures of new movie players in the 
near future. 


Victoria, AUSTRALIA—There are 
numerous agencies which deal in scenarios 
but it is rather difficult to publish such 
information in this department. Have you 
tried submitting synopsis of your scenarios 


AUSTRAL, 


in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


is guaranteed. 


L. G., ARpMorE, PA—Bobby Connelly was 
the boy in “The Law Decides.” Eugene 
O’Brien will undoubtedly send you a photo 
graph. Address him at The Rovalton. New 
York City. 

Buppy, MouNnT VERNON, N. Y.- 
some picker, kid. Olive Thomas is married 

Jack Pickford but she'll be glad to send 
you a daguerrotype of herself if vou write 
her at Culver aid Cal. 


-You are 


A. L. H.. Wasnincton, D. C.—Gladys 
Brockwell yy opposite William Farnum 
in “The End of the Trail.’ Write Wallace 
Reid direct tag a photo 

G. V. W., New York City.—Bertram 
Grassby was the young fellah who plaved 
Hallem in “To Honor and Obey.” 

Grace, Hamittoxn, Ont., CANAdA.—Leon 
Bary played the pert you refer to in “The 
Double Cross.” Gladys Smith was the right 
name of Marvy Pickford, but now it’s Mrs 
Owen Moore 


CHEYENNE, Wyo.—Theda Bara 
Miss Bara was recently 
allowed to change her name from Theodosia 
Goodman by order of a New York court 
She will be allowed to have 28 candles in 
her birthday cake on July 20th next 


(;EORGETTE, 
is her right name 


E. C., Puirapetpni1a, Pa—The cliffs in 
“When a Man Sees Red” are within a short 
distance from Los Angeles. It was Dustin 
in “North of 53° not William. Both ar 
married 


PASADENA, CaL.—George Ber- 
anger was the hired assassin in Doug Fair- 
banks’ “Flirting with Fate.’ He is now in 
the Canadian aviation corps Dorcas 
Mathews was Enid Markey’s maid in “Th« 
Captive God.” Jack Gilbert was the man in 
love with Margery Wilson in “The Sin Y¢ 
Do.” Douglas MacLean occupied a similar 
position with respect to Frances Nelson in 
“Love’s Crucible.” Frank Bennett has been 
with Famous Plavers in New York recently 
Here’s the “In mg sl cast: Eileen 
WecCree, Thelma Salter; Nora McCree, Loura 
Sears; Patrick McCree, Jack Livingston: 

ter Kennedy, J. P. Lockney; Flynn, Walter 


Perry 


MINERVA, 


SANTA BarBarRaA, CaAL.—dArihur 
Maude is not related to Cyril Maude, 
although it has been erroneously stated in 
this department that he is a nephew. Cyril 
Maude is now playing “Grumpy” in Australia 
and Arthur Maude is in vaudeville. 


i: - 


K. A., Henrietta, TEx.—Victor Suther- 
land played with Miss Pearson in “Daredevil 
Kate.” Write him care Fox, Ft. Lee. N. J. 
Same for the Lee kiddies. 


a a 


played opposite 


Holt 
‘The 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Jack 
Mary Pickford in 
Little American” and also Hepburn in “The 
Call of the East” with Hayakawa. Seena 
Owen has never played in a photoplay oppo 
site her husband George Walsh. 


A. W., Peart River, N. Y.—If Francis 
Bushman and Max Figman are related, they 
are keeping it from Max. Max is back on 
the stage slaying the leading role in “Nothing 
But the Truth.” (That'd be a good name for 
this department wouldn't it?) Miss LaBadie 
died after the December issue went to press, 
so her death was not recorded in that num- 
ber of PHotoptay. Write to Mutual for that 
information about “The Gentle Intruder.” 





Questions and Answers 
(Continued 


M. L., Rep Bank, N. J.—Glayds Brock- 
well played in “The End of the Trail” but 
not in “Daredevil Kate.’ Joseph Maddern 
directed local photoplavs for the F. F. 
Proctor circuit. 

Doris Dossins, CHicxico.—The “girl on 
the outside’ with talent and photographi 
possibilities Aas a chance to make good in 
Cinemania and the qualifications you enum- 
erate sound like the real thing. For a 
sixteener vou can write some letter. Sorry 
to have made you wait so long for ¢n 
answer but everybody seems to be writing 
these days in spite of the increase in postage 
rates. Glad to heer from you vgain. Rock- 
cliffe Fellowes is still with World 

Happy Jack, WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 

Yes, they are now considering bestowing 
the V. C. on us. Heretofore we have been 
decorated only with the Double Cross. 
Clara Kimball Young would certainly write 
vou. 


FLORENCE M., New OrLEANS.—Have we a 
Liberty Bond? Well, just what do you 
mean. If you mean what we think you 
mean—why no, we are noi divorced. Myrtle 
Stedman's husband is Marshall Stedmon 
Charles Eyton is studio manager of the 
Morosco Photoplay Co. Alwavs pleased to 
hear from you 

J. M., Ixvianapouis, INp.—Be charitabk 
Mr. Kerrigan has since denied that he made 
the statement credited to him. 

B. J., Marion, o—i : you have a photo 
play which you think would do for Billic 
Burke, miil it to Artcraft, 720 Seventh Ave.. 
New York City. 

EVANGELINE, Toronto, CANAvA.—Alict 
Moy played the wife of Judge Roberts in 
“Bitter Truth” with Virginia Pearson. Glad 
you like us so well. 


Nina, Wicnita, Kan.—So you want to 
know “where the film stars live, whether 
they are married and number in the family 
and the ages uf each?” You perfectly funny 
child; of course we'll tell you. Just have a 
little patience. And give this message also to 
Ruth. 





Heten L., Jersey City, N. J—June 
Elvidge is five, nine and Irene Castle is two 
inches shorter than you are. Pauline 
Frederick has brown hair. Descriptions 
mean little and photographs not much more 
in sizing up movie timber. A girl who takes 
a stunning photograph may look like a last 
year’s birds nest on a strip of celluloid. 


R. K., Pvuesrio, Co.o.—Juanita Hansen is 
20 years old and you cen reach her by mail 
at Universal City, Cal. She is now plaving in 
Bluebirds. 


A. H., Omak, Wasu.—Jack Richardson is 
with Triangle and Alice Hollister was last 
with Famous. Tammany Young and Stan 
ley Walpole seem to be inactive, filmaticalls 
speaking. 


R. D., CHicaco.—By all means send the 
poem to Miss Pickford. She will appreciate 
it very much. You will find her just as 
sweet as you visualize her. 


Joun, EAsTHAMPTON, Mass.—Joseph 
Moore is a brother of Owen and both were 
born in Ireland. Joe is now a soldier at the 
training comp at American Lake, Washing- 
ton. Mollie King is 18 and free. She weighs 
ITS. 


When yo 
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10c a Day! 


You can have your choice of over 2,000 musical 
instruments for one week’s trial in your own home. 
Then, if you decide to purchase, you can pay the 
rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. 
If you do not want the instrument, send it back. 
The trial won’t cost you a penny. 

But first mail the coupon below for our new 194 
page catalog illustrating every known musical instru- 
ment. You will be astonished at the low prices. 


We Offer 


—the best instruments that can be made. 
rock bottom manufacturer’s prices. 
one week’s trial at our expense. 
-triple silver-plated cornet for only 10c a day. 
—your choice of over 2,000 instruments. 


WurilzER 


200 years of instrument making 
Wurlitzer has supplied the lnited States 
Government with Trumpets for 55 years 
The name “Wurlitzer” stansped on musical instruments has 
stood for the highest quality for nearly two centuries. Weare 
manufacturers or importers of every known musical instrument, 
every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufacturers price. 


Play ItaWeek—At Our Expense 


Try out the instrument of your choice in your own way before 
you decide to buy. Compare it with other instruments. Test it. 
Use it just as if it were yourown. Then after one week’s trial 

either pay a little each month or send it back. 


po 
Send the Coupon 7, mins 


East 4th St., Cineinnati, Ohio 
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Just put your name and address G an W: <~ ‘h Ave ‘ping ago 
yentleme lease send me y ar 
on the coupon now and get our 164-page casslog absolwtely tre 


tell me about_ your epecial offer direct 


big, new catalog absolutely 7A from the manufacturer. 

free. Please state what in- / 

strument you are interested in 

and we'll send you the big 194- / INGMNE...s0s000 s1000.. sescnsoccscescsscosecsseccsoscosssosooes 


page book free and prepaid. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. stan 
Dept, 1532 

FE. ith St., Cineinnati, Ohio 

S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4 5 


Ree eee Hee eee ee re eeeeeee 


eareeeret essere 


ff 2am interested in....... ctl a 
° - i ‘ ‘ i \ H mn) (Name of instrument here) 





The Book of 1000 Economies 


Every housewife should send for the big money-sav- 
\\\ ing Larkin Catalog. By buying your Foods, Soaps 
\\\ and other home supplies from Larkin Co., you save 
\\\ the Middleman’s expense. This saving is given to 
\\ you in the form of beautiful and useful Premiums. 


Laundry Scap 32c per bar 


By taking your Premium-value in the form of a double 
quantity of Products, yeu get Scouring Powder 1 lb.. 5c: 
Gloss Starch 3 Ibs., 174%; Vanilla Extract 2 oz., 171+: 
Table Salt 5 lbs., 5c and 600 other Household supplies at 
3 equally low prices. All goods of the highest quality. 
Get « our Catalog today. Everything clearly explained, in- 

J “a a cluding our famous money-back guarantee. 


Send Coupon or Postal to nearest address 


eR Cs Cae FE TR Mee 
i LattKitt Cr BviFaio CHICAGO PEeoRIA 


Please send me Catalog No. 78. 
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A William and Mary 
Fumed-Oak Rocker 
like this would eost 
about 3&5 in stores. 
We give itto you asa 
Premium with pur- 
chases of Larkin 
Produets. 




















REMEMBER— 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY is guaranteed, 
not only by the advertiser, but by the publisher. 


When you write to advertisers please mention that 
you saw the advertisement in PHOTOPLAY. 








u write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 











He is going over 
the top! and he 
needs a smoke 
to cheer him up! 


Americans, our fighting men in 
France need tobacco. They are 
giving their lives to defend you 
Do your part to make them com- 
fortable during the dreary hours 
in the trenches. 

Twenty-five cents provides 
enough tobacco to make one of 
our gallant defenders happy for a 
week. $1.00 sendsa month’s supply. 

Prominent magazines and news 
papers stand back of this move- 
ment. The War and Navy De- 
partments endorse it. 


A War Souvenir for You 


In each package is enclosed a 
post card addressed to the donor. 
If these come back they will be 
war souvenirs much treasured. 


Mail Coupon Today 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE 
TOBACCO FUND” 


25 W. 44th St. New York 


GENTLEMEN:—I want to do my part to 
cheer up the American soldiers who are 
fighting my battle in France. If tobacco 
will do it~ I'm for tobacco. 

Check below how you desire to contribute 


I send you herewith ,m 
contribution toward the purchase of to 
bacco for American soldiers. This does 
not obligate me to contribute more. 

I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier 
and send you $1.00 a month to supply 
him with “smokes” for the duration 
of the war. 


NAME 


\DDRESS 
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Questions and Answers 


Continued) 


Maccit, Norrork, Va.—lIt is rather pro- 
voking, isn’t it? But how are we going to 
change it? If these girls insist on calling 
themselves “Beatrice Beautiful” and “Helen 
Handsome,” why who knows how soon, as 
you suggest, we will be afflicted with “War 
ren Winsomes” and “Percy Prettiboys?” Al- 
len Holubar is his name and he’s a pretty 
nice fellah—no bad habits, good to his wife 
and child, etc. Yes, his wife is Dorothy Phil- 
lips, but she allows him to get letters from 
his admirers of the sensible sex. (Now they'll 
all say they knew all the time we were a 
woman !) 

B., CHicaco Heicuts, ILt.—Most of 
the male stars have attended some college 
or other and quite a few of the old timers 
have a diploma from Keeley. 


Marion, TreNToN, N. J.—We can no 
more tell you why boys do such things as 
write to girls they don’t know than we can 
tell you why a girl will read in this depart- 
ment that Francis Bushman is not married 
to Beverly Bayne, and then sits down and 
writes us if Beverly is the wife of Francis. 
Horatius wasn’t the only guy that had a few 
guesses coming, or wes it Horatio? We’re 
kinda weak on medieval history. 


M. G. H., Des Mornes, Ila.—Harold Lock- 


| wood is married and not divorced. Gail 


Kane has never been married or divorced. 
Ditto Dougles McLean. Cast of “Other 
People’s Money”: The Girl, Gladys Hulette; 
Her Sweetheart, Frannie Rannholz; Her 
Father, J. H. Gilmour; The Crook, Yale 
Benner; His Wife, Kathryn Adams. 


E. B., MInNEAPOLIS.—Emily Stevens has 
been on the stage all her life. She was born 
in New York City and is a niece of Mrs. 
Fiske. Her last stage success was “The Un- 
chastened Woman.” She is considered a very 
finished player on both stage and screen. 


Strver SANDs, New York City.—Joseph 


| Girard played Dr. Reynolds, the “Voice on 


the Wire.” Thanks dreadfully for the 
symbols of your affection, so to speak 

BLOSSOM, SyDNEY, AUSTRALIA.—Mary 
Miles Minter is five feet two inches tall and 
weighs 110 pounds. Bessie Love is five one 
ind a half, and Jezn Sothern five one. Oh, 
ves, Bessie weighs too and Jean tips the beam 
at five pounds more. 

Poto ADMIRER, NASHVILLE, TENN.—Eddie 
Polo is 36, married and eats a light break- 
fast, followed by a middling lunch and a 
rather heavy dinner. He likes to dance, and 
since “The Gray Ghost” has played in “The 
Bull’s Eye” another serial. Once upon a time 
he was a circus performer. Write him again 
about that two-bits you sent him for a 
photograph. Maybe he’s been paid since. 
Grace Cunrrd is not playing right now. Tom 
Forman and Ernest Shields are guarding the 
shipyards at Long Beach, California, in the 
Coast Artillery. 

DaNnieEL, Montreat, Canapa.—Of_ those 
you mention, Eugene Strong seems to be 
about the only one now active. He is sup- 
porting Blanche Bates in “The Border 
Legion,’ by Zane Gray. You needn’t apolo- 
gize for criticising our criticisms as we do not 
regard ourselves as wholly infallible 

A. CorNsTALK, WELLINGTON, New ZEA- 
LAND.—Elmer Clifton is 25 years and mar- 
ried. Francis Ford has a young son. Edna 
Mayo is unmarried. So is Eugene O’Brien. 
Rena Rogers was Lillian in “Where Are My 
Children.” In private life she is Mrs. Frank 
Dorzage. 


Rita, LAGRANbE, OrE.—So you think we 
have Solomon “backed off the boards.” 
Granted. Solomon is dead. But if you think 
it’s flattery to call us a woman—well, we'll 
forgive you because we know you mean it in 
a complimentary way. Roy Stewart is not 
related to Anita, or even to Stuart Holmes. 
Ruth Stonehouse is married, but her hubby 
is off to war. Jack Mulhall is also married, 
but George Fisher isn’t. 


N. F., Macon, Ga.—Gee, what a fawncy 
writer! Francis X. was born in Norfolk, Va. 
But you'll have to write to the county clerk 
to ascertain the date. Address, 1476 Broad- 
way, New York care Metro. 


J. H. L., Cuitcaco.—Theodore Roberts was 
Bishop Cauchon in “Joan” and Winter Hall 
was Dr. McLean in “The Primrose Ring.” 
Different men entirely. 


BrowN Eyes, CArLIste, Ky.—Rhea 
Mitchell is now with Paralta; Alice Brady 
with Select; Louise Lovely, Universal, and 
William Russell, American. Better fall right 
out of love with John Bowers and give 
somebody else a chance. He aint eligible. 


M. P., Toronto, CANApA.—Gretchen Le- 
derer was the girl in “The Phantom Thief.” 
She has been in pictures for several years. 
We have no record of the girl you mention 
as having played in “Tale of Two Cities.” 
If she did, it wasn’t a prominent part. That 
was a photo of Mr. end Mrs. Bushman. 


W. N., LEAVENWorTH, KAN.—Halkett in 
“The Girl Philippa” was Frank Morgan. 
Jack Barrymore is still in the pictures and 
also on the stage. “Rudy” Cameron played 
opposite Anita Stewart in “Clover’s Rebel- 
lion.” 


Bitty, WasHincton, D. C.—Mahlon 
Hamilton played with Miss Clark in “Molly- 
Make-Believe.” Lyster Chambers’ with 
Louise Huff in “Marse Covington,” Sylvia 
3remer with Charley Rey in “The Pinch 
Hitter.” Can't tell why you don’t see Dus- 
tin Farnum any more. He’s still hanging 
around on the screen. Don’t know when 
Clara Kimball Young is going to have “a 
decent play.” She don’t ask our advice any 
more. Mae Murray’s newest play, “The 
Eternal Columbine,” whatever that means. 
Kate in “Kennedy Square” was Muriel 
Ostriche. Anna Little is Wallie Reid’s lead- 
ing woman at present. 

W. F., Port Pirie, Soutn Avstraria.— 
You are quite some film fan, William. Zoe 
Rae is a yeor older than Baby Marie Osborn 
Edith and Mabel Taliaferro are sisters, but 
Neal Hart is not reloted to Bill. Helen 
Holmes is almost an Australian, as she mar- 
ried J. P. McGowan, who is an Antipodean, 
as the high brows say. 


Lottiz, CHARLESTON, S. C.—It’s a pretty 
big order Lottie, but here it is: Cast of “The 
Circus Man:” Richard Jenison, James Neill; 
Frank, h's son, Hubert Whitehead; David, 
his grandson, Jode Mullally; Jsaac Perry, 
Billy Elmer; Thomas Braddock, Theodore 
Roberts; Mary Braddock, Mabel Van Buren; 
Christine Braddock, Florence Dagmar; Ernie 
Cronk, Reymond Hatton; Dick Cronk, 
Howard Hickman; Colonel Grand, Fred 
Montague. Cast of “Samson”: Maurice 
Brachard, William Farnum; Mme. Brachard, 
Maude Gilbert; Marquis d’Andolin, Edgar 
Davenport; Marquise d’Andol.n, Agnes 
Everett; Max d’Andolin, Harry Spingler; 
Jerome Govain, Charles Guthrie; M. Dever- 
eaux, George de Carlton; Elise Vernette, 
Carey Leigh; M. Fontenoy, Elmer Peterson; 
Baron Hatzfeldt, Edward Kyle 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 








Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


B. R., LeNorA, Kan.—Walker Whiteside 
and Valentine Grant had the leading roles in 
‘The Melting Pot.” 













Ou Boy, OcbeN, Utan.—Cincinnati is fa- 
mous for being the birthplace of Marguerite 
Clark as well as Theda Bara. L. Shum- 
way was Jose “Behind the Lines.” Lois 
Weber has produced “K” with Mildred Har- 
ris featured. 













SIMPLE, ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—Who. is 
the greatest movie actor and the greatest 
actress in the world? We haven't got room 








here to print the list. Crane Wilbur is mar- 
ried and his birth date is Nov. 17, 1880. This 
would make him of draft age 




















F. P., Tuitsa, Oxia.—Don't know Billy 
Vernon. We have a “Brownie” Vernon and 
a Bobby Vernon, however, and we can guar- 
antee them “just as good.” 

D. M. W., LARvE, Tex.—‘Sir” is right. 
You were probably mistaken as the young 
lady you mention has never had any connec- 
tion with this magazine. Betty Scott is the 
present better half of Earle Foxe. Sorry for 
the delay. 





























Kippo, BirmMinNGHAM, ALA.—Henry 
thall’s favorite car is manufactured in De- 
troit, his last picture is ‘Hum Drum Brown” 
and his favorite poem a little thing entitled 
‘The Day It Rained.” 


Wal- 


KALAMAZOO, 


A. M. Micn.—Must con 
fess we never he2ard of Hv Russell. Sorry. 
Rep Circie, Batavia, East Inpies.—My, 


see who’s here! Quite a trip for that li'l ole 
letter. Ruth Roland Mrs. Lionel Kent in 
private life and you can reach her by ad- 
dressing her at Los Angeles. “The Red 
Circle” was filmed in America and her latest 
picture was “The Neglected Wife.” This, 
however, was made before she was married. 
Yes, sometimes the players drop in to see us, 
but we have the telephone girl take their 
weapons before they pass in. 


HELEN, New York City.— 
“Young America” 
believe. 


Doris Kelly of 


fame is not in pictures, we 


Henry, Burraro, N. ¥Y—We can’t give 
¢ you any information, Hank, that would aid 


you in becoming a movie star. Stew bad! 


address 
and Earle 


R., Toronto, CANADA.—You may 
Mr. Griffith at just Los Angeles 
Foxe, cere Pathe, New York City. It is not 
likely that the former will seriously consider 
a photograph sent him for purposes of em- 
ployment seeking. 


Frep, DENvER, Coto—Actresses do not 
paint their lips black—merely rouge them 
but red photographs blick. The darkening 
around the eyes is for the purpose of accen 
tuating the lights in the eyes. If most of 
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the players went into a scene au naturel, as | 


would look like—well most 
can think of. Makeup is as 
necessary under the artificial lights and even 
the sun, as it is on the stage and did you 
ever see anyone on the stage without make- 
up? If you did, you can see the point. 


it were, they 
anything you 


J. D., SwartnHMore, Pa.—Pauline Fred- 
erick is five three and a half tall and she is 
very friendly towards her admirers, so don’t 
hesitate to write her. 
New York City.—Gale 
and her right name is 

Jack Pickford’s first 


Movie 
Henry is 
Mrs. Bruno 
name is Jack. 


FAN, 
a woman 
Becker. 


When ye 





(Compare It With a Diamond 
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For 10 Days Wear 
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To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful 
TIFNITE GEMS, we will absolutely and positively send 
them out FREE and on trial for 10 days’ wear. In appear 
ance and by every test, these wonderful gems are so much like a diamond 
that even an expert can hardly tell the difference. But only 10,000 will be 
shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly. 

Send the coupon NOW! Send nomoney. Tell us which ring you pre- 
fer. We'll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and 
the handsome solid gold mounting after you have carefully made an ex- 
amination and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and want to 
keep it, you can pay for it in such small easy payments that you'll hardly 
miss the money. If you can tella TIFNITE GEM froma genuine diamond, 
orif, forany reason atall, youdo not wish tokeep it, return it at ourexpense. 


Remarkable 
New Discovery 


The closest thing toadiamondever — J] yeuwant to wear the rine Re caret 
discovered. In appearance a TIF NITE and wit 
a diamond are alike as two peas. TIFNITE 
GEMS have the wonderful pure white color 
of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling 
fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. Stand every £ 
diamond test—fire, acid and diamond file. Mountings are exclusively : 
fashioned in latest designs—-and guaranteed solid gold. 


Solid Gold 


Mountings 











Flat Belcher Ring 


No. 1. Solid gold mounting 
Mischt claw design with flat 

ban arat, 
rants cod 







«le 
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rned at out 
expense within 10 days. 


Ladies’ Ring 
No. 2. Solid gold mounting. 
t nteed genuine Tif- 
t acarat in size 
vl 3.50 upo n 
> per month. 
our expense 











How to Order Rings 


To get the righ 


arrival. Balances 
Can be returned ¢ 
within 10 days. 


Tooth Belcher Ring 


Solid gold, 








size ring, cuta tiip 
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the second vint 


six-prons 


out ov 


‘rlapping 


at the see ond joint "Send the strip 
with order coupon. 


Price $12 50; 
bo une m arrivale Bal 
th poloans mth. Can be 
eturned at our expense within 
10 days. 








ol paper to us 














THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 


. 
e 

Justsend coupon. Sendno ¢@ Rand McNally Bidg., Dept. 296, Chicago, Ill. 

n Oo en ; 2 Send me Ring No. , 

e reference, no money; no obliga- # nel RUN NOs oe 2-on ap- 

' st ¢ as = @ pr l In ordering ring, be : e toen 

tion to you in any way! You run no risk. The coupon brings @ close size as described above.) If satisfac: 

you any of thee xquisitely beautiful rings shown and described @ tory, 1 agree to pay $3.50 upon arrival: and 


ot $3.00 per month, 
satistactory, TL will return s 


at your expense 


; “ . 
here for 10 days’ wear free. Be sure to enclose strip of 2 balance at rate 
paper showing exact finger measurement as explained. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM on this liberal offer. Wear 
it for 10 days on trial. Every one set in latest style solid F 
gold mountings. Decide then whether you want to keep it # 
or not. Send for yours now—today—sure, Send no mone;. 


THE TIFNITE GEM COMPANY 
Rand McNally Bldg., Dept. 296, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
thoroughly 
guaranteed the 
service through Branch Stores in leading 
cities. Send tor latest booklet. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., nc,, 339 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Factory [AMD Sh. sd 
Rede iid on’t _— 
“Thear you. I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. I 
would not know I had themin, 
myself, only that I hear all right. 
**The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


to the ears what 
ia are to the eyes. In- 

visible, comfortable, weight- 
@ Jess and harmless. Anyore 
| can adjustit.”” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet rae testimonials. 


| THE MORLEY CO.. Dept. 789, Perry Bldg.. Phila. 


Wrestling } Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 


TYPEWRITERS 


Save You 




















rebuilt, trade-marked and 
same as new. Efficient 















$EQSO A Month 


ee ae uys a 


ye OMITH 


L. C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of stand- 
ard size keybuard of 
standard universa 
ment—has Backspa 
lator — two-color ribbon — Ball 
Bearing construction — every 
rating convenience. Five 
Fully guar- 
h. a and special 


H.A. SMITH, '851- 231 " ‘oth ‘We. Chicago, Ill. 






















Quickly learned by mail at home. Know the art 
of f selfedete *nse and jiu-jitsu. Have perfect health. 
Learn how to defend yourself. Handle big men 
WRESTLING|with ease. Send for free book. State your age. 
for HEALTH | Farmer Burns, 1532 Ramge Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 















Every advertisement in Photoplay is guaranteed 
not only bythe advertiser, but by the publisher 
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Purity, convenience, and 
real, cleansing refreshment 
are combined in the white, 
oval, floating cake of 





For toilet and bath. 
use, Fairy Soap is “first 
choice,’ where fine 
quality is desired at 
an inexpensive price. 


_ “Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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W. F, HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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“The most famous skin treatment 
ever formulated 


The first time you use this treatment you will realize 
the change it is going to make in your skin! Use it 
persistently and, gradually but surely, you will gain the 
charm of “a skin you love to touch.” 

Use once a day—-either night or morning. Lather your 
wash cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Apply it to your face and distribute the lather 
thoroughly. Now, with the tips of your fingers work 
this cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold — the colder the better. 

Finish by rubbing your face with a piece of ice. 
Always be particular to dry the skin well. 

If your skin is thin and sensitive, substitute a dash of 
ice water for the application of the ice itself. 

A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient 
for a month or six weeks of this treatment. Tear off the 


Woodburys Facial Soap 5°. 


cake shown here and put it iri your purse as a reminder 
to get Woodbu-y’s today and begin tonight to get its 
benefits for your skin. For sale by dealers every- 
where throughout the United States and Canada. 


Send for this booklet and sample cake 


We have given only one treatment here. The many Woodbury 
treatments for the various troubles of the skin are all given in the 
booklet, ““A Skin You Love to Touch.” This booklet is wrapped about 
every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. For 
5c we will send vou this booklet and a cake 





of Wocdbury’s Facial Soap large enough “ 

for a week of any Woodbury treatment. h\- SKIN YOU 
For 12c we will send you in addition to , 

the Soap, samples of Woodbury’s Facial \OVE-TO TOUCH 

Cream and Powder. Writetoday! Address se » 

The Andrew Jergens Co., 502 Spring Grove tei tia ce. iB 

Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. % : 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
502 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. Ai 
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